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REVISION OF TRANSLATIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Tue relation of the Bible to the Church has been a vexed ques- 
tion from the time when the settlement of the canon was first 
undertaken to the present day, and among the numerous ramifi- 
cations of the subject, not the least important has been the 
degree of identity between copies or translations, and the original 
autographs. We are not told what trouble these matters occa- 
sioned to Ezra and the great synagogue, involved as those mat- 
ters are in a hoar antiquity and doubtful tradition ; but we know 
how sedulously their successors, the Massoretes, have laboured 
to prevent the existence of an error in the Hebrew copies, and 
with how little success. Vain also, to a great extent, have been 
the precautions of Jewish scribes, who, being but mortal, have 
allowed slips of the pen to escape them, and thus accumulated 
various readings to wear out, in the eighteenth century, the life 
of our own Kennicott. To no purpose was parchment prepared 
of the hides of clean beasts, the ink made of prescribed mate- 
rials, and the scribe purified by the washing of his whole body ; 
for as bonus Homerus quandoque dormitat, so the weary Israelit- 
ish littérateur could give no security that a word too many or too 
few should not mar his task, and thus hand down an error to 
posterity. Indeed the very superstition which dictated such re- 
gulations defeated its own end; for as it was required that a 
synagogue roll should be revised within thirty days after the 
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writing was completed, the haste thus decreed would be sure to 
unnerve and otherwise render unfit those to whom the work was 
entrusted. Thus neither Divine Providence nor the care of man 
have handed down to us exact copies of the sacred autographs, 
although God has mercifully caused us to inherit his Word as 
perfect as our religious needs can require. 

If we turn from the Old Testament to the New, we find the 
writings of Evangelists and Apostles subjected to the same vicis- 
situdes with similar results, and the history of the Christian 
Church is, in part, a record of efforts to make copies fac-similes 
of what those holy men left behind them. What heretical in- 
terpolations and erasures appear before us in the charges of Ter- 
tullian and Epiphanius, what anxious labours are associated with 
the names of Lucian and Hesychius! But we lose sight of these 
minor exertions in the cause of biblical revision as we read the 
accounts of the life-long toils of Origen, of which little remains 
but the expressive designations of the Tetrapla, Hexapla, Octa- 
pla, and Enneapla. It is true these ponderous compilations re- 
ferred to the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, but he 
was a Christian scholar, and doubtless was equally zealous for the 
peculiar records of his faith. We have thus presented to us a 
mass of labour bestowed on the revision of the biblical texts, 
before the middle of the third century, to which the heaviest 
tasks of the moderns in the same line are as molehills to moun- 
tains. Before our Lord had left the earth much above two hun- 
dred years, all this was done: and yet the faith of the Christian 
Church was never suspected for one moment to be endangered 
thereby. 

Equally full of various adventures was the early history of 
the Latin Vulgate version. To improve it was one great work 
of the life of Jerome, and in performing the task he had to sus- 
tain much obloquy and innumerable cares. His epistles to Pope 
Damasus, by whose wish the revision was undertaken, and to 
Augustine, unfold to us the ingratitude of his contemporaries, 
and the ignorant conservatism which then raised its cry against 
altering the common Bible. A short abstract of these letters 
may be usefully introduced here, to shew how early men cried 
out “There is a lion in the way,” when good and great under- 
takings were devised; and also to inform our readers of the 
principles on which the learned fathers proceeded in clearing the 
Latin Bible from its parasitic incrustations. 

In the epistle with which this revised edition (in the ancient 
sense of the word) was accompanied, we learn some particulars 
as to the condition of the Latin text at Rome, and the manner 
in which the Gospels had been revised. He speaks of the com- 
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pulsion which had been laid on him to undertake the work, and 
how he felt that it was like taking the place of a judge to define, 
with regard to the copies of the Scriptures dispersed through the 
world, what was accordant with the “Greek verity,” and what 
was not ; a pious toil indeed, but an enterprize of peril, to judge 
others, and yet to expose himself to be judged by all; to change 
the language of one now grown old, and to bring back the world 
in its hoary hairs to the first rudiments of children. For who, 
whether learned or unlearned, that should take the book into his 
hand, and find what he read differ from that to the taste of 
which he had been accustomed, would not immediately cry out 
against Jerome, calling him a falsifier and guilty of sacrilege, 
because of his daring to add, change, and correct anything in 
ancient books? ‘Two things cheered him under this anticipa- 
tion,—that he was commanded to undertake the work by Da- 
masus, and also that the copies of those who might blame him 
did not themselves agree in what they read. “ For if reliance 
be placed on Latin copies, let them answer, on which? for there 
are just as many exemplars as codices, and if the truth be sought 
on the ground of numbers, why should we not turn to the Greek 
original, and correct what was rendered amiss by vicious inter- 
preters, what was more perversely amended by unskilled pre- 
sumers, or what was added or changed by drowsy copyists ?” 
Then, after saying that he does not now refer to the Old Testa- 
ment, etc., and that he rejects certain manuscripts, defended 
though they were by the perverse contention of a few persons, 
“although the Scripture previously translated into the tongues 
of many nations shewed that the additions made were false,’— 
he concludes, “This present preface promises simply the four 
Gospels, the order of which is Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
[t.e., the Greek order, in opposition to the Latin, which was 
Matthew, John, Luke, and Mark], amended by a collation of 
Greek manuscripts, but ancient ones. And lest they should 
differ much from the accustomed Latin readings, we have so 
guided the pen that those things only being corrected which 
seemed to affect the sense, we have suffered the rest to remain as 
they were.’’ 

Poor Jerome! what kind of men persecuted thee and under- 
valued thy pious labours, we are not informed. Perhaps souls 
like those of Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Cumming blew upon thy 
attempts to make a version of the Word of God more like the 
divine originals ; but if so, they must have employed vehicles 





@ For this paragraph we are indebted to Dr. Tregelles, in Horne’s Introduction, 
tenth edition, vol. iv., p. 244. 
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for their detraction other than the columns of the Times, or a 
Bible Society Meeting at Oxford. Yet we must not forget that 
among those whom thy revision filled with alarm was the re- 
nowned Augustine, a name which may shelter beneath it many 
of the timid among the moderns. He first rejoiced in the work, 
and urged his friend to proceed with it; but when the stream 
set in against the innovation, he changed his mind, and begged 
him to desist. And grave was the reason alleged by the Bishop 
of Hippo for wishing the old unfaithful version still to be read 
in the hearing of Latin congregations. A bishop had introduced 
Jerome’s revised translation into his Church, but when the 
people heard a word used for Jonah’s gourd different to that 
which they were accustomed to, they rebelled against their eccle- 
siastical ruler, and insisted that the venerable old Bible should 
be restored! Did the bishops and pastors of those days correct 
faulty versions, as we moderns do? No doubt they did; yet 
the people submitted to novelties on the broad fields of pulpit 
discussions, while they resisted any departure from the conven- 
tional rut of a Scripture lesson. Mark the sameness of human 
nature in all ages and all the world over ; for Dr. Cumming fre- 
quently entertains his auditors in Crown Court on Sunday with 
proposed emendations of the English Version of the Bible, while 
at the same time he protests loudly in the columns of the Times 
against any authorized improvements ! 

Before we pass from the early Church to more modern times, 
we must remark on the fact that while the Christians of the first 
ages were so extraordinarily active in the discussion of the right 
text of Holy Scripture, they were also pre-eminent for their 
profound attachment to it, and for their harmonious belief of 
its great doctrines. It is important to notice this, because the 
stronghold of the anti-revisionists is, that any interference with 
our Bible would unsettle men’s faith, and give an advantage to 
infidelity. But the labours of Lucian and Hesychius, of Origen 
and Jerome, had no such consequences ; but, on the contrary, 
throughout the whole of their times the most exalted language 
was employed in praise of Holy Writ, by the writers who have 
come down to us. “ Whatsoever is in the Scriptures,” says 
Augustine, “is high and divine. They contain truth and doc- 
trine adapted to the refreshing and renewing of men’s minds.” 
“Love the Scriptures,” says Jerome, “and wisdom will love 
thee.” Earlier than these, Tertullian had declared, “I adore 
the fullness of the Scriptures.” Various readings, therefore, 
and different translations, and revisions of versions, which time 
and carelessness had corrupted, gave to these holy fathers some 
trouble, but they never seemed to think that they furnished 
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occasion for lessening their confidence in the truth and value of 
the Word of God. 

But what was the case during nearly a thousand years in 
which the Church agitated no questions regarding the Holy 
Scriptures? Learned labours then ceased, and for the most 
part Christendom rested content with things as they were—the 
inheritance received from a more active and enlightened period 
of the Church’s history; but so far was this from promoting 
religious prosperity or guarding the faith from assaults, that this 
millennium constituted a period on which we look back with 
shame and sorrow, as fertile with human innovations and de- 
structive heresies. While criticism and exegesis retired from the 
field, presumptuous ambition and self-will exalted themselves 
from year to year, till they culminated in the Papacy; and 
while there was peace as to various readings and improved edi- 
tions, a host of doctrines gained a giant strength, not one of 
which the fathers we have mentioned ever heard of. But one 
thing more portentous still marked this long state of mental 
indifference with regard to the improved form and use of the 
Bible :—it gradually became the book of the priest and not of 
the people, till at length it was thought sufficient if it spake in 
one dead language to the millions it was intended to instruct and 
edify! ‘This fact speaks volumes, and it ought to be a warning 
to those who rest so satisfied with the English Bible of 1611; 
for it only needs that the prejudice against any alteration should 
be perpetuated, and the time must come when the Scriptures of 
the English people will be, in a great measure, beyond their 
comprehension. It is true that changes are but slowly intro- 
duced into our tongue, but they go on nevertheless; and 
should ever foreign conquests be allowed to come upon our 
country, (which may God forbid!) it is easily conceivable that 
rolling centuries may find our descendants suffering the evils of 
the posterities of the Romans, and reverencing a Bible they 
cannot understand. What was it but a superstitious dread of 
innovation and a reverence for antiquity, which bound the Latin 
Vulgate upon the various peoples and tongues composing the 
Christendom of what are popularly called the dark ages ? 

But a renewed activity as tothe Scriptures produced, in great 
measure, the Reformation. Rome had then the opportunity of 
repairing the errors of the past ; and it is probable, that if the 
Council of Trent had given due authority to the Hebrew and 
Greek originals of the Scriptures, that church might have been 
able to throw off the monstrous abuses of centuries, and gradually 
acquire a new life; but she signed the warrant of her own 
degradation when she decreed that the Vulgate, as then used, 
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was to be held as authentic, and thus discouraged revision. Her 
words are well known, but it may not be useless to repeat them 
here as a warning to us how we make present expediency regu- 
late our opinions of the integrity of the Bible. ‘ Moreover the 
same sacred and holy synod, considering that no little utility 
may accrue to the Church of God, if out of all the Latin edi- 
tions now in circulation of the sacred books, it be known which 
is to be held as authentic, ordains and declares that the said 
old and Vulgate edition, which, by the long use of so many ages, 
has been approved in the Church, be, in public lectures, disputa- 
tions, preachings, and expositions, held as authentic ; and that no 
one is to dare, or presume to reject it under any pretext soever.” 

We come now to what more particularly concerns us,—the 
Bible in English ; and we find that before the edition of 1611 
could come into existence, an amount of examination, contro- 
versy, and revision, took place, which must surprise those who 
write and reason as though that version came into being at one 
time, or was an entirely new translation from the originals. Pass- 
ing by Wickliffe’s version, which appeared at the close of the 
fourteenth century, and which formed the basis of the transla- 
tions which came after, we have, from 1526 to 1611, less than a 
hundred years, no fewer than siz distinct editions of the Bible, 
each one professing to improve upon its predecessor. These are 
Tyndal’s, Coverdale’s, Matthew’s, Cranmer’s, Taverner’s, and 
the Bishops’; the last being published in folio, in 1568, and 
sanctioned by the Convocation in 1571. Archbishop Parker 
wrote a Preface to this edition, and an extract or two will shew 
the liberal and modest temper in which the great work was ac- 
complished. One reason fer undertaking the work was, that 
former Bibles were “faultily printed; and this gave occasion 
to some well-disposed men to revise it, to add some more light 
in the translation and order of the text, and to print it more 
correctly ; in doing which they had followed the former transla- 
tion more than any other, and varied as little as possible from 
it, unless where they observed it was not so agreeable to the 
original text.” That no infallibility was claimed, ‘and no attempt 
made to give finality to what had been done, appears from the 
following :—“ No offence can justly be taken from this new 
labour, nothing prejudicing any other man’s judgment by this 
doing ; nor yet hereby professing this to be so absolute a transla- 
tion as that hereafter might follow another that might see that 
which as yet was not understood.” 

The venerable men who carried out the design of King James, 
and completed the new edition of 1611, were equally remote from 
fancying that they had done all that was capable of being accom- 
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plished, as may be gathered from their excellent preface. Neither 
has their revision been treated as perfect by those who have 
come after them; but on the contrary, it has been altered and 
improved several times ; and any one who has the edition of 
1611 will be surprised on reading it, to see how much it varies 
from our present copies. Indeed, the Bishop of Ely, in his “ Teat 
of the English Bible,” published i in 1833, gives it, as his opinion, 
that “the Text of 1611 is quite unw orthy to be considered as 
the standard of the Bibles now printed.’ These alterations 
seem to have been made in the years 1636, 1683, 1701, and 
finally by Dr. Blayney in 1769. 1t is not clear by what authority 
these revisions took place, but they had the sanction of the uni- 
versities, without whose co-operation they could not have been 
carried out. We cannot dwell on this fact, but merely notice 
it in order to shew that those who make so great an outcry about 
our altering the work of our venerable translators, should have 
lived two centuries ago, when the deprecated innovations first 
commenced. Very full information on this and other subjects 
will be found in the “ Notes” of the Rev. W. Selwyn, which 
were referred to in our last number. 

We beg, then, to fix the attention of our readers to the fact 
that, from the earliest periods of the history of the Church, soon 
after the Canon of Scripture was settled until the present time, 
there has been an effort made, more or less strenuous in different 
ages, to bring the copies of the Scriptures nearer to the divine 
originals, both in the Hebrew and Greek codices, and in trans- 
lations. Conjoined with this is another observable citcum- 
stance, that although objections have always been made to such 
revisions, they have never been found to be injurious to faith and 
practice, but have rather been the result of a healthy activity 
and a proper zeal for the truth in the ages when they have been 
carried on. Those who have seen the defence of Dr. Fulke 
“against the cavils of Gregory Martin,’ are aware how the 
translations in use in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
were maligned by the Papists, and how old are many of the argu- 
ments now employed to discourage any improvemeut in the 
Authorized Version. There is indeed nothing new under the 
sun, and it is curious to observe how extremes often meet in 
theological controversy as well as in all other departments of 
human knowledge. The Church of Rome will be found using 
the same reasons for letting the Bible alone as are now being 
employed by some of our ultra-Protestants. 

There are two distinct ways in which this question may be 
viewed, which must be kept apart in all attempts to forma right 
opinion on. the subject :—the necessity of revision on any 
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grounds substantially affecting the truth and progress of religion, 
and its desirableness as a mark of respect and reverence for the 
inspired documents of the faith. Now, it is remarkable that 
some of the strongest opponents of revision are those who en- 
tertain such opinions of the inspiration of the Scriptures and of 
their place in Christian operations, and in relation to the Church, 
as ought, if carried out, to make them most zealous for what 
they now condemn. To maintain a verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, extending to every fact of history, every chronological 
date, and every physical theory, and yet to rest satisfied with the 
least removeable defect in a translation, seems to us to involve a 
dereliction of principle of a very serious kind. If God intended 
that every letter in his written revelations should be equally indited 
by the Holy Ghost, with the amazing discoveries of grace and 
mercy which no human intellect could have conceived of pre- 
viously, then it appears inevitable that any willing departure 
from an exact rendering in a translation must be a dishonour to 
God and a flagrant violation of a most solemn trust and duty. 
As, therefore, many persons who do maintain such views of in- 
spiration, have yet discouraged any revision of the English Bible, 
we are compelled to think of them as sacrificing to expediency 
what ought on no account whatever to be for a moment sur- 
rendered. 

And what is the nature of that expediency which leads any 
to acquiesce in known errors or plain deviations from the truth of 
God’s Word in our Authorized Version? We are almost ashamed 
to place on record in our pages what is really so childish and timid, 
and to detail reasons and motives of action so little founded in 
truth or common sense. One great argument for leaving things 
as they are, is that any attempt at revision will give an advan- 
tage to the heterodox parties of the religious world, and allow of 
the triumph of neological or latitudinarian tendencies. Now 
this implies one or both of these two things: first, that the 
heterodox are more powerful than the orthodox, and would have 
every thing their own way in case a commission for revising the 
English Bible were appointed : or secondly, that heterodoxy would 
justly claim some alterations on jits behalf, some texts which 
our present version improperly ranges on the side of those who 
are sound in the faith. As we cannot imagine that any one 
seriously admits the first of these reasons, we must look to the 
latter as the ground of jealousy and object of fear; and would 
remind those who entertain it, that truth was never yet promoted 
by falsehood, and never yet dreaded any flood of light which 
could be thrown upon its open and ingenuous brow. “ He that 
doeth truth, cometh to the light,” says our blessed Lord; “ Let 
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God be true, and every man a liar,” is the sublime exclamation 
of his holy apostle. 

But expediency takes lower ground than this, and speaks of 
the unsettling of men’s minds with regard to the authority of 
the English Bible. Such objectors seem to forget that every 
man who attends a Protestant place of worship, hears from time 
to time corrections and alterations of the Bible which have suffi- 
ciently taught him that the translation is not perfect. On this 
point we refer our readers to Professor Selwyn’s remarks which 
were quoted in our last number; and may be allowed to quote 
an observation of our own from a tract recently published on 
this subject. In answer toa statement by Lord Shaftesbury, in 
a speech delivered at Oxford, that ‘ nothing would be more fatal 
to the truth in its evangelical purity, than to shake the confi- 
dence of the people in the blessed version they now enjoyed ;” 
it is replied :-— 


“T do not exactly know what Lord Shaftesbury means by ‘the 
truth in its evangelical purity,’ but it seems it is something which 
cannot bear the light, but must be shrouded in common-places, and 
pampered with old saws and ignorant assumptions. But that there is 
nothing to apprehend on the side of old England’s faith in the Bible, 
from any revision we can give it, will appear from these two consi- 
derations. First, King James’s version was but a revision, yet we do 
not find faith declined when it was introduced by authority, unless 
Lord Shaftesbury thinks that the Great Rebellion and the overflowing 
of Puritan folly and tyranny proceeded from that cause. Secondly, if 
faith can be shaken by an admission of faults in our version, that has 
been made every Sunday, in half the pulpits of the land, ever since we 
were children, so that the mischief is done, if such a course is mis- 
chievous. I have been familiar from childhood with pulpit improve- 
ments and alterations of the English Bible, yet I never remember 
having my faith in its divine authority shaken on that account. Lord 
Shaftesbury thinks there is safety in concealment and darkness, and 
therefore he would convey to the people the notorious falsehood that the 
Bible is as perfect as need be; we, on the other hand, would preserve 
them from infidelity by giving them more light, and while confessing 
the imperfections, would teach our hearers that they do not affect the 
truth, because our Bible is but a translation. I ask you, Sir, which 
cause is more honest, Christian, and Protestant ?”’? 


As Lord Shaftesbury, in another part of the same speech, 
intimates that all who do not entertain his high view of plenary 








b The Bible and Lord Shaftesbury ; an Examination of the Position of his Lord- 
ship respecting the Holy Scriptures, delivered at a Public Meeting of the Bible Society 
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inspiration, have no ground to stand upon, and that it would 
“be far better to plunge at once into ultra-Romanism of the 
most ultra description, or into ultra-infidelity, or even into 
downright Atheism, than to stand in such a position,” we may 
be justly surprized at his easy acquiescence with the faults and 
errors of our version. But his Lordship goes further still in 
taxing our wonder by uttering these two paradoxes; first, that, 
in case of revision, “ there would no longer be one version of the 
Holy Scriptures in the English language, which would be gene- 
rally and readily accepted by every denomination of Protestant 
Christians throughout the world ;” and, secondly, that ‘“ another 
most serious effect would be an infringement of the great leading 
vital doctrine of the Protestant Reformation—the right of pri- 
vate judgment. The great masses of the people would have to 
pin their faith to this or that minister, to what this one thought 
or the other one held: there would no longer be a version on 
which every one could depend, and to which every one might 
appeal.” As to the first of these objections we are obliged to 
affirm that it savours more of the boasted level uniformity of the 
Vatican than of the unity in the midst of variety which is gene- 
rally the boast of Protestants ; as to the second, it surpasses our 
comprehension, and we must simply declare that we cannot 
understand it. 

We think that the advocates for plenary or verbal inspira- 
tion are bound to help on Bible revision, because, in their view, 
any errors must, pro tanto, affect the truth and progress of reli- 
gion. We will now consider the subject on a somewhat lower 
basis, and endeavour to shew that all possible improvement 
should be effected in Biblical translations as a mark of respect 
and reverence for the inspired documents of the faith. When we 
speak of a lower basis, we do not mean anything heterodox, or 
derogatory to the plain meaning of the declaration, “ All Se rip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God ; ” but rather the view of the 
subject which is the most ancient as well as the most widely re- 
ceived, namely, that the Bible is our divinely-inspired authority 
on all matters concerning divine things, both in relation to God 
and to ourselves. On such a foundation as this-we think we 
can best meet the claims which the Bible itself makes upon our 
allegiance ; best conform to the Catholic consent of all ages upon 
the subject, and best dispose of the cavils of objectors regarding 
alleged discrepancies and inaccuracies of statement on the part 
of the sacred writers. A noble and sufficient piety may be built 
up on such premises as we have indicated, although they may 
not admit that every letter and word of the inspired penmen was 
indited by the Holy Ghost, and may require us to defend the 
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Christian faith more by great propositions than by single and 
doubtful texts. As this is a topic very nearly related to the sub- 
ject of this paper, and more or less affects men’s opinions upon 
it, we may be allowed to dismiss it with an extract from the 
letter to Dr. Macbride already referred to. 


“What does Lord Shaftesbury mean by affirming that, without his 
notion of plenary inspiration, a Christian man cannot dispute, because 
he has no position,—that he never attempts proof, because that would 
be impossible,—that the ground is cut from under him, and he has no 
resting place for the sole of his foot? I have attempted again and 
again to conceive some modicum of truth in these strange propositions ; 
but the more I reflect, the stronger is my conviction that the state- 
ments are as dangerous as they are unwarranted and uncharitable. 
Surely if every doctrine, every precept, and every prophecy, found in 
the Gospels and the Epistles, are thoroughly believed as indited under 
the promised aid of the Holy Ghost, a foundation is laid for the de- 
fence of Christianity against all enemies and gainsayers, to which an 
assertion of the entire truth of every circumstantial statement of fact 
would add very little strength indeed. These, Sir, are the buttresses 
of our holy religion, the miracles, the prophecies, the revealed doc- 
trines, which the Church has borne witness to now for eighteen centu- 
ries, and against which the gates of hell have not prevailed; but, in 
Lord Shaftesbury’s logic, all these are nothing at all,—they allow of 
no firm position, and admit of no reasoning and proof in regard to the 
great concerns of salvation, unless they can be propped up by the weak 
and insignificant aid of every disputed text or doubtful assertion! 
When I read such reasonings, when I hear such dogmatism, I have 
before me puny mortals endeavouring to prop up the everlasting hills 
with human masonry, lest they should topple down after their majestic 
reign for unknown ages; or superstitious Romanists, endeavouring to 
give greater durability to St. Peter’s in the holy city, by the bones 
and ragged vestments of departed saints! So far from Christianity 
being aided by such claims for entire infallibility, it is, in my opinion, 
weakened and injured; because reason is discouraged in its proper pro- 
vince, and scepticism is supplied with abundant food.” 


Looking then upon our English Bible as quite sufficient for 
every purpose of faith and practice, even in its present state,—a 
sufficiency we grant to every version, from that of the Septua- 
gint down to the present inelegant and often incorrect render- 
ings of the American Bible Union,—we maintain that this 
correctness as to essentials is no valid cause for our being satis- 
fied with one minor error, or resting contented until we have 
brought our English Bible as near the truth of the Hebrew and 
Greek originals, as learning and extensive knowledge can make 
them. It is a proof of a want of reverence for Holy Writ when 
we allow errors to deface its pages; it is an unfaithfulness to the 
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trust which the Church has always had committed to it, as the 
Witness and Keeper of the Divine Oracles. It is moreover an 
act of great presumption for any man to think he may add to or 
take from the Holy Scriptures, which is virtually done when any 
known mistranslation is allowed to continue. For as Provi- 
dence has overruled the minds of holy men to settle the Canon, 
and hand down the writings of inspired Prophets, Apostles, and 
Evangelists, in the form in which the originals present them to us, 
we are bound to be careful of every part, and to see that any 
version of them into other languages expresses neither more nor 
less than those originals contain, as far as can be done. We 
add this proviso, because the principle is now being overstrained 
in reference to translations from the Vulgate in Roman Catholic 
countries. For, as the Vulgate is an ancient version, and pro- 
bably expresses, in some places, true readings which are lost in 
the Hebrew and Greek, it is to be treated with more tenderness 
and respect than modern versions. And further, as it contains 
all that is necessary to make it answer the ends of Holy Scrip- 
ture, it is better to circulate that than none at all; an alterna- 
tive which exists in many places where it is now received. 

On mere literary grounds alone the task is an honourable 
one, to make our English Bible as perfect as practicable. What 
pains have been bestowed on the Greek and Roman Classics, 
and in their translations; first of all to find the true text, and 
then to express it correctly in other languages! Upon no other 
book in the world have so much learning and labour been em- 
ployed as upon the Scriptures, to throw light on dark passages, 
correct the text, and to gather the exact mind of the writers ; and 
yet it is now contended that the English translation is to remain 
as it is for ever, and to be dependent for its elucidation, by all these 
learned materials, upon the chance and wayward explanations of 
pulpit expositors and party commentators. We say for ever, for 
if we are to wait for revision until there are no heterodox parties 
to guard against, and no prejudices to consult, the work can 
never be done. Have we not opponents in every field of Chris- 
tian duty—in preaching, in publishing our thoughts to the world, 
in all schemes of private benevolence? If therefore objections, 
and prejudices, and fears of the timid, are to daunt us, we must 
cease from acting at all; a conclusion, the absurdity of which 
may, perhaps, open the eyes of those who admit the sufficiency 
of such objections to biblical revision. 

But we think we need go no further in combating the very 
weak arguments which have been plentifully uttered on this 
subject. The facts of the case may be told in a few words. 
“Our present Bible is a revision of a translation,—a version 
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which indeed has been revised again and again, until it took 
nearly its present form two hundred and forty-five years ago. 
The translators, or rather revisers, in King James’s time, make 
no pretence to perfectness, but speak modestly of their labours, 
as being conscious that they admitted of improvement. To sup- 
pose then that in two centuries and a half our venerable version 
has not exhibited faults in the light of all the learned piety 
which God has granted our country since then, is monstrously 
absurd, savouring more of the Vatican than of England in the 
nineteenth century.”* Yet we are gravely told by Lord Shaftes- 
bury that he hoped the subject of Bible revision which has 
agitated the public mind of late is “ nearly extinct”! As though 
bare declamation, patent sophisms, and idle fears, had gained a 
triumph over the common sense and the learning of the country. 
We confess we have not been ourselves earnest in our endeavours 
to bring about an alteration of our Bible, but these bigoted 
proceedings have made us feel that a question is at stake even 
more important than the original one, namely, whether liberty 
of criticism and an ingenuous treatment of Christianity are to 
yield to presumptuous and ignorant dogmatism. There are 
many signs abroad of a revival of Papal principles by avowed 
Protestants, and this is one, that we are to rest satisfied with 
what was done in biblical literature nearly three hundred years 
0 {4 

As a set off against so much that is crude, which has been 





¢ Letter to Dr. Macbride. 

4 If our readers wish to see how far sheer impudence can carry a man in the field 
of ignorant assertion, let them read Bible Revision and Translation ; an arg t for 
holding fast what we have. By the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D. We scarcely dare write 
what we think of this production; but we will bring forward two out of the many 
literary and historical falsehoods it contains. 1. Dr. Cumming states that we have now 
“the exact transcript of what the apostles left in writing behind them ;” a falsehood 
supported by another, that the Peschito Syriac ‘“ corresponds in all respects with the 
Alexandrian and Vatican MSS.,” or “ substantially with the Textus Receptus”’! / ! 
It would be an insult to our learned readers to prove to them that this is entirely 
false ; but we may mention to the uninitiated, that the Peschito Syriac does not con- 
tain the second epistle of Peter, the second and third epistles of John, that of Jude, 
and the Apocalypse!” facts which the Scotch divine is evidently ignorant of. 2. Dr. 
Cumming states that, “ it seems as if God had designed that of all translatable books 
the Bible should be the most so. In translating any human work into another tongue, 
we often feel beset with difficulties ; but if we attempt to translate the Bible, it will 
be found that the comparative ease of the work is a testimony to its grandeur, and to 
the design that God had in view in giving us this precious revelation’ !! This is 
stated in the face of what is known on the subject, by the youngest student, viz., that 
of all books the Bible is ¢he most difficult to translate; for the Hebrew part is full of 
words occurring only once or twice; and the Greek part is in a dialect requiring 
a distinct grammar and lexicon for its proper comprehension! Yet these disgraceful 
misrepresentations, among a hundred more, are dedicated by permission to the Bishop 
of Manchester, a scholar thoroughly acquainted with such matters. 
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spoken and written on the whole subject, we will now give a 
pretty long quotation from the work of Professor Selwyn, in 
which a modest yet earnest and sound scholarship everywhere 
appears :— 


“That the translators of 1611 have left such ears as are well worth 
the pains of gleaning, may be safely inferred from the fact of so many 
attempts having been made to render the Authorized Version more 
perfect. During the last two centuries almost every book of the Bible 
has been published in a new version, or with notes proposing amend- 
ments of the text; many books have undergone the same process more 
than once. And now, in our time, we see the work of revising the 
whole version undertaken simultaneously in two opposite quarters. 

“ Again, many of our most learned men, bishops and professors, 
while they confirm the universal award of commendation to the sub- 
stance and body of the Authorized Version, at the same time express 
their sense of the necessity of occasional corrections. The late Lady 
Margaret’s Professor at Cambridge, Bishop Marsh, may be safely 
taken as the exponent of this prevalent feeling among our learned 
men. 
“¢ As this collation was made by some of the most distinguished 
scholars in the age of James I., it is probable that our Authorized Ver- 
sion is as faithful a representation of the original Scriptures as could 
have been formed at that period. But when we consider the immense 
accession which has been since made, both to our critical and philo- 
logical apparatus; when we consider that the whole mass of literature, 
commencing with the London Polyglot, and continued to Griesbach’s 
Greek Testament, was collected subsequently to that period; when we 
consider that the most important sources of intelligence for the inéer- 
pretation of the original Scriptures were likewise opened after that pe- 
riod, we cannot possibly pretend that our Authorized Version does not 
require amendment.’ 

“ This argument in favour of revision is materially strengthened by 
another eminent Cambridge scholar, Professor Scholefield, whose early 
departure was the occasion of my first entering upon this subject, and 
in whose steps [ rejoice to follow, with the grateful remembrance of 
former studies under his guidance. Feeling, as he did, the deepest 
reverence for the translators of 1611, it was his earnest desire ‘ to assist 
in removing from their glorious work its few human blemishes; to at- 
tempt something towards carrying a little nearer to perfection a work 
which is already so near it.’ 

“Some estimate of the golden ears, which yet remain for the 
gleaners, may be formed from Professor Scholefield’s Hints. In his 
little volume the proposed amendments in the English Version of the 
New Testament amount to more than five hundred. Some of them, as 
above noticed, are restorations of earlier renderings; some gathered 
from the works of critics who preceded him; and some the fruits of his 
own study. 
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“Tt would be rash to say that all his corrections are worthy of 
approval ; each of them forms a question to be submitted to an autho- 
rized body of -revisers ; but the very fact of such a number of emenda- 
tious being proposed by so eminent a scholar (who has yet left some- 
thing for after-gleaners), added to the consideration, that some of them 
touch on questions of the gravest doctrinal importance, is a most mate- 
rial argument for an authoritative revision. 

“We have no such definite data for estimating the probable number 
of corrections required in the version of the ancient Scriptures; but 
when we take into account the relative magnitude of the two Testa- 
ments, we can scarcely be wrong in presuming that the number of 
amendments requisite in the Old is at least equal to the number sug- 
gested in the New Testament. 

“ Having compared throughout the authorized version, both of the 
Old and New Testaments, with the originals, I do not hesitate to avow 
my firm persuasion that there are at least one thousand passages of the 
English Bible that might be amended without any change in the 
general texture and justly-reverenced language of the version. 

“ Now, even if this estimate should be found too high; even if it 
should be reduced by the labours of a learned body of commissioners 
to one-tenth, who shall say that an hundred proved and acknowledged 
errors in the English version are not of sufficient importance to justify 
the undertaking of an authorized revision ? 

“ Further, if it be found, as we may safely affirm it will be found, 
that several of these defective passages do at present obscure, more or 
less, the testimony borne to Curist by the prophets, and the assertions 
of the Divinity of Curist by the apostles, may we not say that it is 
our bounden duty to effect the removal of these blemishes ?” 


We conclude by referrmg to a common misrepresentation 
by which this subject is encumbered ; we mean, that it is a new 
translation which is contemplated, and not a mere revision. 
Speaking of the proposal in the former light, its adversaries 
adduce numerous modern attempts at translations of parts of 
the Old and New Testaments, and hold up their faults as bug- 
bears to terrify the timid. Now when all that is desired is the 
removal of imperfections which will leave the substance of the 
Bible as it is, and not interfere in the slightest degree with its 
fine Saxon, so pleasing to our ears, we think we have reason to 
charge with a suppressio veri, at least, those who so mis-state the 
design. We cannot do better than bring before our readers what 
is proposed for accomplishment by Professor Selwyn. 


“Tf it might be allowed to follow up the Professor’s (Scholefield’s) 
Hints by suggesting a safe and practicable way in which the desired 
end may be obtained ; we would take this opportunity of proposing that 
the same principles which guided the work of translation in the reign 
of King James I. should also govern its improvement. The first rule 
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given to the translators, might also stand at the head of the instructions 
for the revision, viz.: ‘The ordinary Bible, read in the Church, to be 
followed, and as little altered, as the original would permit.’ A body 
of learned men, selected from the Universities and from the ranks of 
Hebrew and Gré&k scholars throughout the country, might be appointed 
by authority, to receive and weigh in the balance all such Hints as 
those of Professor Scholefield, and others, comparing them diligently 
with the original languages, and the ancient versions; to obtain the 
opinions of foreign scholars; and to publish the results of their 
enquiries. 

The next step would probably be, to print all the corrections which 
may be approved, separately, at the end of our English Bibles ; or to 
admit them into the margin; from whence, after due time allowed for 
the consideration of the learned, and for gradually familiarizing the 
public mind to the change, they might finally be received into the 
text.” 


Now this is a design so moderate, and yet so supported by 
reverence for the Bible and regard to the credit of England for 
scholarship, that we cannot believe it can be “ extinguished” by 
the present efforts made to discourage it. At all events, some- 
thing more like argument than Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Cum- 
ming have adduced, is necessary to drive learned and thought- 
ful men from their purpose. 
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THE LORD’S DAY. 


Tue Sabbath law from the beginning enjoined a certain propor- 
tion between the days of labour and the day of rest. It enjomed 
that one day in seven should be set apart and consecrated to the 
service of God; and so long as this is done, the great design of 
the Sabbatic institute is accomplished. The mere change of the 
day is not in itself important—it does not interfere with the 
purport of the institution. 

Yet though the change of the Sabbath from the seventh to 
the first day of the week be in itself a subordinate thing, it is a 
change which requires a sufficient reason. As God originally, 
by positive enactment, fixed the seventh day, so it requires an 
authoritative enactment from the Lawgiver himself to alter that 
arrangement. There must be divine authority for the change of 
the day, if it is to be regarded as binding upon us. 

So long as the Old Dispensation lasted, the seventh day 
Sabbath was regularly observed by the Church. But when the 
Gospel Dispensation was introduced, the day was changed, and 
the Sabbath henceforth became commemorative not only of the 
work of creation, but also of the completed work of redemption. 
The spirit of the Sabbath institute is preserved if, after six days 
of labour, there be kept one of rest. The primitive appoint- 
ment of the day of rest, the order of creation, and the example 
of the Creator, fixed the seventh or last day of the week as the 
Sabbath. But the design of the Sabbath does not necessitate 
the keeping of the seventh day ; it only necessitates the keeping 
holy to God of one day in seven—of a day of rest after six days 
of labour. Accordingly, in the account of the transactions in 
the wilderness at the time of the giving of the manna, we have 
no mention of the day of rest as the last of the week in the 
order of days as established at creation, but we are simply in- 
formed that the people gathered manna on six days and rested 
on the seventh—that after six days of work, they observed one 
of rest. 

From the fourth commandment it could never be determined 
by any one to whom that law was for the first time delivered, 
on what day he was to begin to keep the Sabbath. The great 
burden of the commandment is, “ Keep the Sabbath-day holy.” 
No stress is laid upon the particular day of the week, as if that 
were vital or essential to the existence of the institution itself. 
That commandment requires only that after six days’ labour 
VOL, IV,—NO. VIII, . T 
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there should be one of rest. It fixes, as the great object of its 
promulgation, the proportion of days.* 

The keeping of the first day, in the order of reckoning the 
days of the week, is no violation of the Sabbath law. The 
substance of the commandment is the proportion of time to be 
devoted to the service of God. In itself it is a matter of sub- 
ordinate importance in what particular order we reckon the days 
of the week in their relation to the Sabbath-day. The design 
of the institution is carried out in the Christian Sabbath, which 
may, indeed, also be called the seventh day in relation to the six 
days of labour. A change in the day can make no change in 
the institution itself or in the obligation to observe it. As an 
institution the Sabbath cannot be abrogated. It is founded, 
like the law of marriage, in the very nature and necessities of 
man, and therefore must remain immutably binding on all men. 

There is nothing wanting, then, to warrant our compliance 
with the universal practice of the Christian Church, from the 
time of the apostles downward, of keeping the first day of the 
week as the Sabbath, but sufficient intimation that it is the 
divine will that that day, and not the seventh, should be so ob- 
served. The particular day to be set apart for the Sabbath is of 
the nature of a positive institution, and may therefore be changed 
by the Lawgiver himself. 

We are not to look in the New Testament for any express 
injunction commanding that the Sabbath should be observed— 
any re-enactment of the original Sabbath law. Once appointed, 
the Sabbatic institution remains binding upon us, unless formally 
repealed by him who appointed it. But we require divine 
authority for the change of the day—we require distinct intima- 
tion that it is the will of God that we should, under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, observe the first and not the seventh day of 
the week as the Sabbath. 

There is no passage of Scripture declaring in so many terms 
that this change is made by divine authority. But we may 
understand God’s will in regard to any duty required of us, 
without his giving an express and authoritative command. 
Though there be no statute or express law substituting the first 
day of the week instead of the seventh, yet there is that which 





4 “The fourth commandment,” says Jonathan Edwards, “does not determine 
which day of the week we should keep as a Sabbath ; but only that we should keep 
every seventh day, or one day after six. It says, ‘ Six days shalt thou labour, and 
the seventh thou shalt rest ;’ which implies no more than that after six days of labour, 
we should upon the next to the sixth rest. The words no way determine where these 
six days should begin, nor where the rest of the Sabbath should fall: that is supposed 
to be determined elsewhere. The precept of the fourth commandment is to be taken 
generally of such a seventh day as God should appoint or had appointed.” 
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supplies the place and has all the force of statute law. The 
known practice of the apostles and early Christians, is of itself 
sufficient authority for our observing the first day of the week 
as the Sabbath. 

Before the period of his death we know that our Lord care- 
fully observed the Jewish Sabbath—the seventh day. After his 
resurrection he specially honoured the first day of the week by 
appearing on that day to his disciples. During the forty days 
he tarried on earth after his resurrection, he appeared frequently 
unto them, speaking to them the things pertaining to the king- 
dom (Actsi. 3). If, during these forty days, Jesus did not 
make the change of the day, it was because this was one of the 
things which it appertained to the apostles to do by his authority 
(John xvi. 12, 13). But it must be remarked, that when by his 
death and resurrection the Old Dispensation came to an end, we 
never find him in the synagogue, or meeting with his disciples 
for religious purposes on the seventh day. But he often met 
with them on the first day of the week. 

Christ had predicted that he would rise again from the grave 
on the first day of the week. The Jews were fully aware of 
that prediction, and by their arrangements regarding his tomb 
they did what they could to prevent his leaving the sepulchre. 
On the day on which he arose, and which was henceforth to be 
held sacred in remembrance of his triumphs over death and the 
grave, he appeared to his disciples four times. He himself thus 
inaugurated the change of the day. By his presence with his 
disciples on that day, he consecrated the Christian Sabbath. He 
appeared first to the women who held him by the feet and wor- 
shipped him (Matt. xxviii. 9); then to Peter (Luke xxiv. 34) ; then 
to two disciples on their way to Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 18—33) ; 
and, lastly, in the evening of the day to the ten disciples (John 
xx. 19—23), when he stood in the midst of them and said, 
“ Peace be unto you.” Thus began and ended the first Christian 
Sabbath, in our Lord’s manifesting himself graciously to his 
disciples. 





“The Lord of the Sabbath was lying in the grave on the precise day 
of the Jewish rest... . That last Jewish Sabbath was no Sabbath to the 
disciples ; but a day of sorrow, dejection, anguish, consternation. The 
spouse could not rejoice whilst the bridegroom lay buried in the grave. 
But when the Lord arose on the first day of the week, then, and not 
before, were ‘the disciples glad.” THEN DID THEIR SABBATH BEGIN ; 
the necessity of the case changed the day of peaceful happy rest in the 
worship and praise of God, from the Jewish Sabbath to the Lord’s day. 
The celebration was retarded, not forgotten. The old day was buried 
with Christ—the new arose with him. He had in the old creation rested 
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(as being the author, one with the Father of that six days’ work) on the 
seventh day and sanctified it; but now as the author of the new work of 
creation, being detained in the prison of the grave on the old seventh 
day, he takes another day to rest in, the following or first day of the 
week, which thus becomes the Lord’s day. Everything essential in the 
command goes on as it did; the non-essential point of the precise time is 
changed, or rather delayed a single day, to wait for its rising Master, 
and assume a new dignity, and be a memorial of the manifestation of a 
new and greater creation.’ 


Six days are allowed to pass by without our Lord’s repeating 
his visits, as if to mark out more distinctly the change of the 
day. After six days the second commemoration of his resurrec- 
tion occurs, and that day is again honoured with the presence 
of Christ among his disciples. “ After eight days, again his 
disciples were within, and Thomas with them; then came Jesus 
and stood in the midst, and said, Peace be unto you” (John 
xx. 26). In reckoning time, the Jews always included the days 
from which, and to which, they counted, and hence the lan- 
guage of the evangelist intimates, that six entire days intervened 
between the first and second occasions on which Christ made his 
appearance to his disciples. ‘This second meeting,” says Paley, 
“on the same day of the week has all the appearance of an 
appointment, a design to meet on that particular day.” After 
our Lord’s resurrection we know that the disciples still continued 
to observe the temple worship and to keep the Jewish Sabbath, 
and we may conclude that according to their custom they met 
together on the Sabbath—the Jewish Sabbath—that succeeded 
the resurrection ; but since Jesus did not manifest himself to 
them on that day, but waited till the succeeding day, there is in 
this fact a sufficient designation of the first day of the week, as 
the day of the Sabbath on which he would meet with his assem- 
bled disciples and bless them. 

The practice of the apostles in observing the first day of the 
week as the Sabbath, is sufficient intimation of the will of God. 
The apostles were inspired men: we may therefore rely upon 
them in such a matter as men directed by the Spirit of God. 
They had express authority given them to regulate the order 
worship and institutes of the Christian Church. ‘I will give 
unto thee,” says Christ to Peter,—and the other apostles were 
invested with the same authority,—“I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou 
shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven” (Matt. xvi. 19; 





6 Wilson on the Lord’s Day, Sermon iv. 
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see also xviii. 18). And on the evening of the first day of his 
resurrection, when he appeared in the midst of his assembled 
disciples, he said unto them, “As my Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you,” thus clothing them with apostolical 
authority. According to Jewish usage, to bind and to loose, 
signify, to declare authoritatively what is lawful and what un- 
lawful. The power of binding is recognized by Christ (Matt. 
xxiii. 2—4) as residing in the scribes and pharisees, and residing 
in them because they were the authorized expounders of the 
law. In our Lord’s words to his disciples, he in effect says to 
them (Matt. xviii. 18), “ You shall have the same official power 
of binding and loosing, under the new dispensation, which those 
who sit in Moses’ seat have, in the old. It shall be yours, under 
my guidance, and instructed by the Holy Spirit, to teach what 
is lawful and what unlawful in my church. Your teaching shall 
be authoritative and binding. Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
Under his influence go forth to your appointed work ; regulate 
the worship and the ordinances of the church.” And this power, 
that was so conferred on them, the apostles exercised. They 
made known the doctrines of the gospel and the terms of salva- 
tion. They ordered also all the affairs of the church, appoint- 
ing its various officers (Acts vi. 3; xiv. 23; Titus i. 5; ii. 15), 
and its public charities (1 Cor. xvi. 1) ; correcting existing abuses, 
and prescribing the proper manner of observing the Lord’s 
Supper (1 Cor. ii. 1—20; xiv. 23—30); and in regulating such 
matters they uniformly act as men having authority (1 Cor. vii. 
17; 2 Thess. 1. 15; in. 6; 2 Peter iii. 1, 2). 

Seeing the apostles had, without doubt, power conferred on 
them by Christ himself, to bind and loose, to teach, and to 
order all the affairs of the Christian Church, the question is, Did 
the apostles, in the exercise of this power, change the Sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day of the week? If they did 
authorize such a change, then it is as authoritative as if it had 
been made by Christ himself. 

It is obvious that the apostles and early disciples had stated 
times for public, religious worship (1 Cor. xiv. 23). Their exer- 
cises consisted in prayer and praise, and religious instruction 
(1 Cor. xi. 20—34), and sometimes in the observance of the 
Lord’s supper, and that, not in private houses, but in the usual 
places of public worship. The meetings for the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper, were meetings of the Church for public wor- 
ship, and that these were held on every first day of the week, is 
affirmed by the unanimous voice of the early history of the 
Church. The first day of the week was set apart for their 
general and regular meetings; it was, in distinction from all 
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others, their religious day ; as truly distinctive as the Sabbath of 
old. Guided by the example of their Lord, in his appearing in 
the midst of them several times after his resurrection, not on the 
seventh, but on the first day, and instructed by the Holy Spirit, 
they regarded that day as sacred, and preferred it to the day of 
the Jewish Sabbath. 

The change of the day was gradually introduced, and it was 
recognized by the whole Christian Church. The Jewish Sabbath 
gradually disappeared, and was succeeded by the Christian, with- 
out any express command for the change, but only by the silent 
influence of the apostles. They issued no public decree, formally 
abolishing the Jewish Sabbath, but waited the gradual and irre- 
sistible advancement of Christianity to effect the change. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the case was however somewhat al- 
tered. The time for conceding to the prejudices and feelings of 
the Jewish people had passed away, and from that time the Chris- 
tian Sabbath—the first day of the week—appeared as the only 
day having divine authority for its sacred observance. The first 
day of the week was henceforth declared to be the Sabbath-day, 
—the Lord’s day 

About thirty years after the Resurrection, we read that Paul, 
when on a journey to Jerusalem, tarried seven days in Troas, 
“and upon the first day of the week, when the disciples came 
together to break bread, Paul preached unto them, ready to 
depart on the morrow.”¢ Paul was at this time hastening to 
Jerusalem, and would not turn aside in his course to visit Ephe- 
sus, but sent to the elders of the Church there to meet him in 
Miletus. But why, if he was in such haste, should he tarry 
seven days in Troas? Plainly, that he might have the oppor- 
tunity of addressing the Christians, assembled there, on the first 
day of the week. It seems to have been the common practice 
of the disciples to meet together on the first day of the week, 
and the apostle knowing this, waited till their customary time of 
meeting together.* Paul preaches to them, when they were thus 





¢ Acts xx. 7. The phrase here translated “ and upon the first day of the week,” 
is literally rendered “and upon one of the Sabbaths,” and hence some have con- 
cluded that the time spoken of was one of the Jewish Sabbaths. But it is sufficient, 
in reply, to observe that in other passages, when the first day of the week is evidently 
designated, the phrase in the original is the same as in the passage before us (see Luke 
xxiv. 1; John xx. 1; Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 2). 

@ “Tt would seem that the apostle was anxious not to protract his stay at Troas a 
single day after he had enjoyed an opportunity of meeting with the assembled Church ; 
that the day of their meeting was the first day of the week ; and that for the arrival 
of that day the apostle had waited an entire week. Now from all this, we should 
infer that no special or extraordinary meeting had been called, but that he waited for 
sta) on which they were accustomed to assemble.” (Burder’s Law of the Sabbath, 
p. 65. 
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assembled for the public worship of God, and for the celebration 
of the gospel ordinances. They did not assemble specially to 
hear Paul. But being assembled for other purposes, Paul em- 
braced the opportunity of addressing them. Nothing detained 
him in Troas, but the desire to be present with the whole Church 
at their customary time of assembling, on the first day of the 
week: accordingly on the succeeding day he departed on his 
journey. Had the Christians at Troas kept the Jewish Sabbath, 
then it is obvious that the apostle would have found them as- 
sembled on that day, and would have preached unto them. The 
whole narrative shews, that the first day of the week was that 
which was set apart by established custom as the day of Sabbath 
rest, and Paul’s waiting till that day arrived is an approbation 
of that custom. Had the keeping of the first day been simply 
an accidental custom, or a human appointment merely, Paul 
would not have failed to correct the error. 

But this practice was, we may be assured, common to other 
Churches also.’ There could be no diversity, in a matter of such 
public importance, throughout the early Christian Church. They 
had one faith, one Lord, one baptism. Their ordinances and 
customs, as well as their faith, were the same. In writing to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2), the apostle makes incidental allu- 
sion to the first day of the week, not in the way of enjoining 
its observance, but on the supposition that as a matter of course 
it would be observed, enjoining a special duty in addition to 
those duties which were ordinarily attended to on that day. He 
exhorts them to do what he had exhorted the Churches of Galatia 
to do, viz., on the first day of the week, to make collection for 
the poor brethren at Jerusalem. 

“The wish of the apostle was to prevent the necessity of making 
collections on his arrival. This object could not be secured unless the 
brethren, not only set apart their respective contributions but also collected 
them together so as to make one common fund. They could only pour 
them into one common treasury when they were assembled together in one 
place. They were directed therefore to make a weekly collection, on that 
day on which they were accustomed to meet as a Church. The day spe- 
cified is the first day of the week. On the first day of the week, there- 
fore, they were accustomed to meet together for religious observances.”/ 





¢ Luke (Acts xxi. 4) records a similar delay of Paul and his companions at Tyre 
for “ seven days,” doubtless for the same reasons for which he tarried at Troas. 

f “The whole direction about the regular weekly collection, went on the assump- 
tion, that the custom of the regular weekly meeting was to be permanent. In giving 
the direction, then, to make a regular weekly collection on the first day of the week, 
Paul virtually directed them to keep up their regular weekly meeting for public wor- 
ship, at which the collection was to be made. The ordering of the one, was virtually 
an ordering to persist in the other. And what is this but Apostolic appointment ?” 
Phelps on the ‘‘ Perpetuity of the Sabbath,” p. 148. 
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The usual day for the Churches assembling together for reli- 
gious worship was, therefore, fixed and well known,—it was the 
first day of the week. That day was, by common consent, re- 
cognized as the Christian Sabbath. 

At the close of the first century after Christ’s resurrection, 
John, the only surviving apostle, when about to record the 
Revelation made to him by the Spirit, says (Rev. i. 10), “I was 
in the Spirit on the Lord’s day.” He thus denotes the time 
when the Revelation was made to him, by mentioning the day 
under a name by which it was commonly known throughout the 
Christian Church. The appellation is not new, else it would 
not have been introduced in this incidental manner. By the 
“ Lord’s day ” we are undoubtedly to understand the first day of 
the week. The appropriateness of the name, to that day, is at 
once apparent. This was 


“The day on which ‘the Lord,’ after having died for the sins of his 
people, was raised again for their justification ;—the day on which he 
‘saw the path of life,’ arising in triumph over his conquered enemies— 
the day on which, having ‘finished his work, he entered into his rest’— 
a day of joy and praise, of universal jubilee to the Church of God, on 
earth and in heaven. It is ‘the Lord’s day ;’ it is HIs: sacred to him 
and to the memory and celebration of his work. He seems to have 
intended by his appearances on this day to his disciples, after he was 
risen from the dead, to mark it as his own, and to intimate to his fol- 
lowers that they should so regard it and keep it sacred accordingly.’ ’’9 


If the first day of the week is thus, by apostolic usage, called 
the “ Lord’s day,” as the sacrament of the supper is called the 
*‘ Lord’s Supper,” we have satisfactory evidence that the change 
of the day for the observance of the Sabbath has apostolic, and 
therefore divine sanction. The “Lord’s day” specified a day 
set apart as the distinctive religious day of the followers of the 
Lord. 

Passing from Scripture, we find abundant evidence in the 
early records of Church history, that it was the universal practice 
of Christians to observe the first day of the week, instead of the 
seventh, as the Sabbath, under the title of the “ Lord’s day.” 

Thus Ignatius, bishop of Antioch (a.p. 101), writing to the 
Magnesians a few years after the death of the apostle John, 
says, “ Let us no more Sabbatize” (that is, keep the seventh day 
as the Jews did), “but let us keep the Lord’s day.” “ Let every 
one that loves Christ keep holy the Lord’s day, the queen of 
days, the resurrection day, the highest of all days.”” The Lord’s 





9 Wardlaw on the Sabbath, p. 103. 
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day was the resurrection day; it was the day which Christians 
kept holy, as the Sabbath. 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch (about 162 a.p.), says, “ Both 
custom and reason challenge from us that we should honour the 
Lord’s day, seeing on that day it was that our Lord Jesus com- 
pleted his resurrection from the dead.” 

Irenzeus, bishop of Lyons (a.p. 167), a disciple of Polycarp 
who had been a companion of the apostle John, says, “ On the 
Lord’s day every one of us Christians keeps the Sabbath, medi- 
tating on the law, and rejoicing in the works of God.” 

Dionysius, who lived in the time of Irenzus, writing to the 
Romans (a.p. 170), says, “ We celebrate the Lord’s day.” He 
also informs them that the epistles of Clement were read in the 
Church of Corinth “while they were keeping the Lord’s day 
holy.” 

‘Clement of Alexandria (about a.p. 192), says, “ A Christian, 
according to the command of the Gospel, observes the Lord’s 
day, thereby glorifying the resurrection of the Lord.” Again 
he says, “ The Lord’s day is the eighth day,” that is, the day 
which came after the Jewish Sabbath, viz., the first day of the 
week. 

The Jews, the rejectors of the Gospel, continued to observe 
the seventh day sabbath. To some extent also even some of the 
Jews after they had embraced Christianity continued to do this ; 
but at the same time also observing the first day of the week 
for Christian worship Theodoret, speaking of the Ebionites, 
a sect of Judaizing Christians, says, “They keep the Sabbath” 
(seventh day) “according to the Jewish law, and sanctify the 
Lord’s day in like manner as we do.” “This,” says Professor 
Stuart, of Andover, “ gives a good historical view of the state 
of things in the early ages of the Church. The zealots for the 
law wished the Jewish Sabbath to be observed as well as the 
Lord’s day; for about the latter there never appears to have 
been any question among any class of Christians, so far as I 
have been able to discover. The early Christians, one and all 
of them, held the first day of the week to be sacred.” 

Pliny the Younger (a.p. 107), governor of Bithynia, writ- 
ing to the Emperor Trajan concerning the Christians, says, 
“They are accustomed, on a stated day, to meet before daylight, 
and to repeat hymns to Christ as to a God, and to bind them- 
selves by a sacred obligation not to commit any wickedness, but 
on the contrary to abstain from thefts, robberies, and adulteries ; 
also not to violate their promise, or deny a pledge; after which 
it is their custom to separate, and meet again at a promiscuous 
and harmless meal.” That the “ stated day” here spoken of 
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was the first day of the week, is proved by the question which 
the Roman persecutors put to the Christians when brought 
before their tribunal, and the answer which was generally given 
to it. The question put was, “ Dominicum servasti?” “ Hast 
thou kept the Lord’s day?” If the person questioned was a 
Christian, he answered, ‘ Christianus sum; intermittere non 
possum :” “T ama Christian ; I cannot omit it.” That is, “The 
keeping of the Sabbath is a badge of my religion: the keeping 
of the Lord’s day is the necessary evidence and result of my 
profession of the Christian religion.” 

Justin Martyr (a.p. 147), in his Apology for the Christians, 
addressed to the Emperor Antoninus, gives a particular account 
of the Christian day of religious worship. He says, “ On the 
day called” (that is by the Romans) “Sunday, there is a meet- 
ing in one place of all the Christians that live either in the towns 
or in the country, and the memoirs of the apostles” (i. e., the 
four Gospels), “or the writings of the prophets, are read to 
them, as long as is suitable. When the reader stops, the presi- 
dent pronounces an admouition, and exhorts to an imitation of 
those noble examples; after which we arise and begin to pray.” 

Similar testimonies, gathered from the records of early ec- 
clesiastical history, might be greatly multiplied, all establishing 
the fact that all Christians, from the time of the apostles down- 
ward, have been unanimous in setting apart the first day of the 
week for public worship,—that it has been universally observed as 
the Christian Sabbath. The religious observance of the first 
day of the week as the Lord’s Day, was the regular, universal, 
and distinctive custom of the Churches. 

But whence this universal and distinctive custom of all the 
Christian Churches? The custom was not confined to any pro- 
vince or kingdom,—it is found wherever Christianity spread. It 
is distinctive of Christians. Whence could this custom have 
originated? By whose authority was it introduced? Plainly, 
it must have originated with the founder of Christianity itself ; 
it must have been introduced on the authority of Him alone 
whom all Christians honour and obey. 


Objections from passages of Scripture. 


The passages of Scripture most confidently relied on by all 
the opponents of the Sabbath, are Colossians ii. 16, 17; “ Let 
no man, therefore, judge you in meat or in drink, or in respect 
of a holy day, or of a new moon, or of the Sabbath days, which 
are a shadow of things to come, but the body is of Christ :” 
and Romans xiv. 5; “ One man esteemeth one day above another, 
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another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully 
rsuaded in his own mind.” 

With regard to Colossians ii. 16, 17, it must be noticed that 
they who quote it (and among the number is Archbishop 
Whately), with the design of shewing that the Sabbath was to 
be abolished, overlook the fact that the word here rendered 
“Sabbath days” is in the plural, and, besides, the word “ Sab- 
baths” was used to denote the Jewish Sabbaths which accom- 
panied all the feasts. The feast-days of the Jews had their ac- 
companying Sabbaths. Thus the feasts of the Passover and of 
Tabernacles had each a Sabbath at the beginning of the feast, 
and also one at the end of it. Each of the other feasts had only 
a Sabbath at the beginning. The word “Sabbath days” is 
here, in the original, without the article, and it is never so found 
when it is used to denote the weekly Sabbath. The “ Sabbaths” 
spoken of are the Sabbaths associated with meats and drinks, 
and new moons, which were all shadows of things to come. 
But to take what is said about these Sabbaths, which were by 
God associated with ceremonial laws, and apply it to the weekly 
Sabbath, is utterly unwarranted. 

In the apostolic age the first day of the week was called by 
the distinctive name of “The Lord’s day,” and never, “‘ The Sab- 
bath.” The seventh day was called “Sabbath,” and never, “Lord’s 
day.” “It was not,” as Professor Stuart observes, “till the 
party in the Christian Church had become extinct, or nearly so, 
who pleaded for the observance of the seventh day or Jewish 
Sabbath, as well as of the Lord’s day, that the name Sabbath 
began to be applied to the first day of the week.” So prevalent 
was the custom of the Ebionites of observing the seventh day as 
well as the first, that the council of Laodicea (a.p. 350), issued 
a decree condemning it. ‘It is not proper,” said they, “ for 
Christians to Judaize and to cease from labour on the Sabbath ”’ 
(i.e., the seventh day), “but they ought to work on this day, 
and to put especial honour upon the Lord’s day”’ (i. e., first day), 
“by refraining from labour as Christians. If any one be found 
Judaizing, let him be anathematized.” 

It was natural that the Jews, even after embracing Christi- 
anity, should cling with much tenacity to the rites and cere- 
monies of their fathers. Against the tendency, which was fre- 
quently apparent among Jewish converts, of placing reliance on 
these rites and ceremonies, the apostles often gave forth their 
warnings. The apostles never failed to testify that no reliance 
was to be placed on the ceremonies and observances of the Jewish 
religion, as grounds of salvation, but that they were all, as sym- 
bols and types, fulfilled in Christ. It would seem that some 
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among the Colossians wished to induce them to subject them- 
selves to certain Jewish ordinances respecting meat and drink, 
and the new moon, and the Sabbath days. It is purely and ob- 
viously a question about Jewish ordinances that the apostle here 
discusses. The decision of the apostle was, that such obser- 
vances were not obligatory, though the Jewish converts might 
be tolerated in their practice of them. They were not obliga- 
tory either on Jews or Gentiles. The whole discussion shews 
that it was not tHe SasBaru, the weekly Sabbath, the apostle 
referred to, but those other ceremonial Sabbaths associated with 
Jewish feasts and ceremonial observances. But even supposing 
that the apostle here refers to the seventh day Sabbath, he 
merely teaches that Christians are not bound to keep that day. 
All Christians without exception observed the first day of the 
week. The Judaizers would also impose on them the observance 
of the seventh day. Paul declares that they are set free from 
the law designating that day ; not that they are set free from the 
law setting apart the first day of the week to be kept holy, for 
it was not at this time called by the name Sabbath, but that the 
seventh day is no longer to be kept holy. Jewish Christians 
might be tolerated in the practice of observing both the seventh 
and the first day, but they cannot impose their practice on 
Gentile Christians. The first day of the week, the Lord’s day, 
is alone holy in the estimation of Christians. 

There is no evidence whatever that the apostle, in Rom. xiv. 
5, makes any reference to the Sabbath at all. The name Sab- 
bath does not any where occur in connexion with the verse. 
The “day” in question may have been some feast-day or holy 
day. It is altogether a gratuitous assumption to suppose that it 
is the Sabbath day, or the Lord’s day, of which the apostle 
speaks. If the day was a Sabbath, the whole drift of the 
apostle’s remarks shews that the reference is not to the seventh 
day Sabbath, nor to the first, but to the ceremonial Sabbaths 
connected with the Jewish festivals. The scope of the argument 
is, that Christians were at liberty to be fully persuaded in their 
own minds in respect to the observance of feast days, or holy 
days, and to observe them or not as they chose. There is not 
the slightest shadow of evidence that the apostle referred to any 
other than ceremonial days, and to suppose that the Sabbath 
was one of these ceremonial days is to beg the whole question 
at issue. All these ceremonial days had ceased to be obligatory, 
and so also had the seventh day Sabbath itself, yet the obliga- 
tion to observe the Lord’s day remained in all its force. The 
question of the observance of the Lord’s day, is not that which 
the apostle, either here or in his Epistle to the Colossians, dis- 
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cusses at all; and, therefore, the objections from these passages 
against the observance of the first day of the week as the Chris- 
tian Sabbath are altogether groundless. Among all the contro- 
versies of the early Church, the propriety of observing the first 
day of the week as the Christian Sabbath was never questioned. 
On this point, 

“There appears,” says Professor Stuart, “never to have been any 
question among any class of the early Christians, so far as I have been 
able to discover. Even the Ebionites, who kept the Sabbath (seventh 
day), according to the Jewish law, kept also the Lord’s day. All were 
agreed, then, in the obligation to keep the Lord’s day. Now to raise the 
question in these circumstances, whether the seventh day Sabbath should 
be kept or not, was to ask, not whether the first day was to be kept, for 
that was settled, nor whether the seventh was to be observed in prefer- 
ence to or in place of the first, for this too was settled; but must the 
seventh be also observed. And to decide, as on the supposition before us 
the apostle did, that it need not also be observed, i. e., was not also obli- 
gatory, was to decide that the other, viz., the Lord’s day, was obligatory. 
The conclusion, then, is certain, either that the passages in question refer 
only to the Jewish ceremonial Sabbaths, not including the seventh day 
Sabbath, and therefore have no bearing whatever on the question of the 
Sabbath as now agitated; or in declaring the seventh, as well as the cere- 
monial Sabbaths, no longer obligatory, they virtually declare that the first 
day Sabbath, or Lord’s day, is obligatory. In either case the argument 
from them to the non-observance of the Lord’s day is vain.”” 


Objections against the keeping of the Sabbath as a day of holy 
rest, not directly drawn from Scripture. 


1. That every day is alike. 

This objection is answered by the establishment of the divine 
origin, and permanent and universal obligation of the Sabbath 
day. If God has appointed one day in seven to be a holy Sab- 
bath to himself, then that day is specially to be set apart to the 
worship and service of the Lord. And that Scripture does au- 
thoritatively set apart the Sabbath day, separating it from the 
other days of the week, and surrounding it by special sanctions, 
is easily proved. Every day in this respect is not alike. One 
is marked off from all the others as belonging not to earth ; 
it is reserved for those exercises and occupations that tend to 
elevate the soul above the world, and prepare it for the enjoy- 
ment of heaven. 

But this objection is urged, as if the friends of the Sabbath 
virtually held, that their zeal for the sanctity of that day gave 
them a license to sin during the other days of the week ;—as if 





h See Phelps on the “ Perpetuity of the Sabbath,” p. 158. 
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they held that religion was to be attended to on that day alone 
and neglected on the other days. This is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of the true doctrine of the Sabbath. Men ought to spend 
every day in living lives of holiness to the Lord. Religion ought 
to pervade the week,—to influence and guide our every action. 
Men ought to be holy everywhere and every day, as well as in the 
sanctuary and on the Sabbath. The Sabbath is designed not to 
excuse the neglect of religion on the secular days of the week, 
but to preserve against that very neglect. It is designed so to in- 
fluence the heart and the mind by its various exercises, as to lead 
us to continue in the service of God in all that we do. And this 
is its actual tendency. They who value the Sabbath and keep it 
holy to the Lord, are not the persons who will neglect religion 
on the other days of the week. 

The friends of the Sabbath hold no argument with its oppo- 
nents on this question. Religion is an every day thing, and its 
duties ought to be attended to by every one, and every where. 
But the keeping of every day holy in this respect, plainly does 
not forbid the setting apart of one day in seven, as a day of holy 
rest, in order that it may be devoted specially to the duties of a 
religious nature. Such an arrangement, far from tending to ex- 
clude religion from the other days of the week, or to furnish an 
excuse to those who would so exclude it, is, on the contrary, 
evidently fitted in a very remarkable manner for preventing 
religion from being forgotten during the week, by giving a holy 
impulse to our affections, and so solemnizing our minds by 
familiarizing them with divine things, as, in the best sense, to 
render every day holy to the Lord. 


“Extinguish the Sabbath, and religion has only the little intervals 
between the hours of labour in which to proclaim her lessons and to assert 
her claims. And if, even with the Sabbath on her side, which commands 
all to be silent that she may be heard, she finds it difficult to maintain her 
supremacy, what would be the case were her voice only to be raised amid 
the thousand discordant sounds of secular pursuits? You bid her fashion 
the iron, and you will not give her time to heat it; you bid her paint her 
image, but it is upon moving canvass. With one hand you propose to 
draw water from the cistern, while with the other you have cut off the 
communication of that cistern with the lake that feeds it. That man may 
be kept religious, he must give to the subject of religion more than the 
mere snatches of time, or half thoughts; hours upon hours must be set 
apart in which its hallowed associations and holy employments shall have 
opportunity to exert their full influence. Deprive him of this, and your 
every day Sabbath will soon turn out to mean no Sabbath at all.” 


None who value the Sabbath and call it a delight, the holy 
i The Christian Sabbath, p. 92. 
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of the Lord, honourable, will seek to be excused from religious 
duties on the other days of the week by reason of their attend- 
ance to them on the Sabbath. The hypocrites and formalists 
may, indeed, so pervert the Sabbath, as to seek from it an excuse 
for their worldliness and neglect of religion on the other days of 
the week ; but the genuine friends of the Sabbath never can and 
never will seek to be so excused. “The true genius of the Sab- 
bath appointment is not that it may relieve us of our religion 
on common days, but that it may so revive our religion as to 
impel its healthy current into the remotest nook and corner of 
every-day duty.” 

2. The plea of necessity and mercy. 

This plea is often brought forward in excuse of various forms 
of prevalent Sabbath desecration. 

In the year 1838, a select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons gave it as their opinion “that the rule observed at the 
London Post Office of neither forwarding letters nor delivering 
them on Sundays, creates in business days, in every week 
throughout the country, one blank post-day to London, and 
another from London; a@ resolution highly prejudicial to com- 
merce and injurious to the revenue of the Post Office.’ Thus in 
order to promote the commercial interests of the country, and 
to increase the revenue, our legislators, who were appointed to 
inquire into the matter, gave it as their advice that regular 
postal business should be conducted in London on the Lord’s 
day. The public interests of a country must be subordinated to 
the will of God, and never can, under any possible circum- 
stances, require the violation of the divine law. There is a 
higher standard of duty than mere public convenience, or the 
commercial interests of a country. 

“ By the blessing of God, and as if to leave one remnant of Sabbath 
observance, whereby its excellence, were it general, might be proved, 
Lonpon, the metropolis of government, politics, commerce, and wealth,— 
Lonpon, the metropolis of the world,—oBsERVEs THE SABBATH in its 
Post Office... . The world accommodates itself easily and naturally to 
the arrangement ; and not only is inconvenience not felt, but so highly is 
the thing prized on the spot, that when, a few years ago, an unhallowed 
attempt was made to break in on the sanctity of the London Post Sabbath, 
there was an almost universal voice of remonstrance raised. The press, 
the public, the banks, the Stock Exchange, parish vestries, merchants, and 
numberless public bodies, including the Lord Mayor presiding in his 
court,—all lifted up their voices.’* 

The fact that no mail leaves London on the Sabbath day, 
and that in America it has been stopped on thousands of miles, 





& Sunday Railways Practically Discussed. By J. Bridges, Esq. p. 8. 
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without any detriment to the country, nay, with the most 
hearty approbation of the great majority of the people, demon- 
strates the groundlessness of the plea of necessity and mercy for 
Sabbath labour in the Post Office, and the possibility of effecting 
an entire cessation of all postal traffic on the Lord’s day. 

About twenty-five years ago the subject of postal labour on 
the Sabbath, in America, became the subject of public attention. 
Many memorials, both for and against Sabbath labour in that 
department of the public service were presented to Congress, 
The Committee on post offices and post roads, decided at the 
time, that no alteration should be made in the existing custom, 
on the ground that “inconvenience would result from such a 
measure in the diminished activity of the ordinary business of 
life.’ In an able article in the North American Review, in 
which the decision of the Committee and the grounds of it are 
considered at length, the reviewer, after shewing that the labour 
of the community is more productive of real wealth by the entire 
suspension of labour on one day in seven, than it otherwise would 
be, goes on to say :— 


* But this view of the subject, however important, is by no means 
the most so, of those which may be taken of it.. The object of all this 
toil and trouble—these convulsive strainings and desperate enterprises— 
is, after all, the acquisition of the means of subsistence, and nothing 
more. But this, though a legitimate object of pursuit in life, is far from 
being the only one. It belongs entirely to our lower and animal nature. 
The intellectual and moral principle,—the God within the mind,—that 
loftier and nobler portion of our being, by which we hold affinity with the 
sublime spirit that created and informs the universe, this, too, has its 
claims; and they are of a far more urgent and momentous character than 
the other. But how can we do them justice if our thoughts are for ever 
absorbed, without the interruption of a day, an hour, a moment, in the 
routine of business? If we mean to rise in the scale of being above the 
tools we work with, or the brute animals that we employ, we must allow 
ourselves time for study, for solitary musings, or instructive conversation 
on elevated subjects. . . . Let it be enough that the business of the world 
is pursued with unremitted activity and perseverance from Monday morn- 
ing to Saturday night. When Sunday comes, let the weary be at rest, 
let the laborer of any kind cease from his toil, and go up to the house of 
God, not to ruminate upon the affairs of the preceding week, or to lay 
new plans for the coming one, but to yield up his whole soul to the cur- 
rent of lofty contemplations which the scene and the service are fitted to 
inspire; to feel the ravishing influence of sacred song, to indulge the 
devout aspirations that lift the humble spirit in holy trances to the foot- 
stool of the Almighty. Nor let him think it too hard if, in the mean- 
time, his Jetters remain unread in the post office. . . His communion with 
God is of more consequence than his correspondence with his agent or 
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consignee. Whatever the mere man of business may think of it, this is, 
after all, a matter of high importance.” 


Let these words be echoed, and awake to serious thoughtful- 
ness the votaries of mammon who are recklessly rushing forward 
in the race for riches. It is a solemn consideration, that the 
welfare of the soul is of infinitely more importance than that of 
the body. ‘ What is a man profited if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ?” 

Works of necessity and mercy, are, properly speaking, not 
exceptions from the Fourth Commandment. They are a part of 
its requirements. They are commanded, and in performing 
them we are obeying the law of the Sabbath, as much as when 
we rest from all works that are not of that character. 

But what are works of necessity and mercy? “Some 
people,” said Mr. Swan, to the chairman of the South-Eastern 
and Continental Steam Packet Company, 


“Some people find it necessary to prefer duty to interest; necessity 
induces others to prefer pleasure to both; while a still larger class are 
prompted by an equally cogent necessity, to sacrifice alike their happiness, 
their interest and their duty without getting any return at all. I suppose 
it is necessity that prevents the Magician from carrying passengers 
between Dover and Boulogne on Sunday etc... . A necessity of a dif- 
ferent description converts Folkestone Harbour into a scene like Green- 
wich Fair every Lord’s day afternoon and morning . . . I do not believe 
that the plea of necessity is ever urged or ever thought of by three in a 
hundred of those who travel on Sunday, or could be consistently main- 
tained by one in ten thousand . . . We are not constituted judges of the 
validity of the moral necessity that directs the passengers: grant for 
argument’s sake that there does at times exist something akin to absolute 
necessity on their part, that does not necessarily imply an obligation on 
our part to carry them over, any more than the circumstances of a man 
being in imminent necessity of a pair of shoes on Sunday, would imply 
that all the shoemakers in Folkestone were to keep their shops open on 
that day. May there not ewist, I would ask, a counter necessity on our part, 
that preponderates a thousandfold, forbidding us to leave port? even the 
necessity of caring for hundreds of never-dying souls. Is the necessity to 
be all on the side of the passengers, and to have no respect to those who 
carry them over, and no regard to the word that says, ‘ In seed time and 
in harvest thou shalt rest.’ And truly it is a one-sided and equivocal 
necessity indeed that binds us over to sin against God and man, in order 
to keep the passage open, and yet necessitates us only to carry over those 
that can afford to pay’”!!! 


These able statements are equally applicable to all the various 
forms of Sabbath travelling and Sabbath traffic that prevail in 
our land. 


“The supreme authority and express command of the word of God, 
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by whose adjudication we must stand or fall, is the true necessity—-para- 
mount, unalterable, supreme,—which neither appeals to petty expediency, 
nor defers to popular clamour ; a necessity that proclaims its own authority, 
and admits of no compromise. Forgetfulness of it cannot plant us 
beyond its domain, nor disregard raise us above its control.” 


In the Working Man’s Charter under the head of “ Notices 
to Correspondents,” there is a question to the following effect 
proposed by a correspondent :— 


**Do you consider the keeping water out of mines upon the Sabbath 
a work of necessity, and is it justifiable when those so employed occupy 
all their spare time in attending to their religious duties? ” 

The editor replies as follows :— 


“Here are two questions proposed :—1. What are necessities that may 
be done on the Sabbath? 2. What are employments suitable to the Sab- 
bath? Things necessary and therefore allowable on the Sabbath, must be 
such as have an inherent necessity. We may eat and drink, beasts may 
be foddered and led to the spring on the Sabbath, for these are the neces- 
sities of their nature. Is the keeping water out of mines of this nature? 
There is @ necessity for doing so, as that the mine may be worked on the 
Monday, and the owner of the mine may become richer thereby. But is 
the making haste to be rich a necessity to justify Sabbbath-breaking ? 
We trow not. It is the very necessity that in the eyes of the railway 
directors justifies the running trains on the Sabbath.” 


And we may add, justifies iron masters in keeping their works 
going on the Sabbath as on the other days of the week. 

“Then, as to Sabbath employments, there is this rule, ‘ Remember the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy.’ Not a part of the day but the whole of it. 
The commandment does not say remember the one part and neglect 
another, but it is the day, the whole day, and no less than the day. 
Now the day is to be kept holy. If those ‘employed in keeping mines 
dry,’ etc., on the Sabbath are thereby keeping the day holy, their em- 
ployment is justifiable.” 

This illustration of the bearings of the plea of necessity on 
Sabbath work, distinctly shews how far that plea is applicable, 
and supplies an easy test by which it may be known whether 
our Sabbath work, and Sabbath travelling are justifiable in the 
sight of heaven. 

The plea sometimes assumes the form of a benevolent con- 
cern for the comfort and happiness of the hard-working sons of 
toil. It is said that artizans and people in trade, who are con- 
fined closely to their exhausting labours during the week, need 
the healthful recreation which an excursion into the country on 
Sabbath supplies. To this plea Mr. Bridges, in his Sunday Rail- 
ways Practically Discussed, has replied :— 





¢ Working Man’s Charter, 1848, p. 46. 
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“But do not the unhappy railway labourers require the same relief? 
Have they not bodies and souls as well as the rest of the public? Have 
they not wives and children as well as they? shall they be condemned to 
the helotry of unintermitted drudgery amidst the clouds and din of inter- 
minable railway agitation, in order that other labourers may be enabled— 
not to go to the country, for that they can do without a railway—but to 
go a great distance into the country on the Lord’s day? Or, in another 
view, seeing that at present the sin and blunder of England is, that it 
overtasks its labouring population, and reduces them from the rank of 
moral and intelligent beings working for their bread, to the brute level 
of machines, perpetually on the stretch to obtain, not bread for them- 
selves, but wealth, wealth, wealth, for their employers, is this vicious 
arrangement to be cured on the principle of superinducing a counter- 
vice in quarters where it does not exist? Is wealth to be encouraged in 
the overworking of its serfs six days in the week by compelling, or 
tempting them to misapply the seventh? Would it not be wiser to 
supersede the invasion of the Sabbath day by lessening the hours of work 
on the lawful days? The Sabbath profaners would establish two vicious 
arrangements where there is now but one; the Sabbath observer would 
render the new one unnecessary by putting an end to the old.” 


The friends of the Sabbath are not opposed to recreations and 
amusements in their own time and place. Nay, have they not 
been among the foremost of the friends of the working men, in 
helping them to secure a lessening of their labours, a shortening 
of the hours of toil, that the Sabbath may under no circum- 
stance need to be invaded, but may be preserved an unbroken 
day of holy rest? Is it not grievously insulting to the working 
men, to advise or encourage them to devote any part of their 
Sabbaths to recreation and amusement ? 


* Has not the working man a soul, as well as those most intellectual 
and disinterested guides? Is he cut off from the moral relations and 
the high destinies of an immortal being? And is there no need why he 
should hold up his horny hands, hard with honest toil, on a platform of 
equality with his master? What a mockery that he is to be the servant 
of others on common days, and that the highest dignity to which these 
false philanthropists would raise him on the Sabbath, is to hand him over 
like an infant to be amused.”” 


In replying to the most common and popular objection of 
those who would make the Sabbath a day for pleasure excursions 
and recreations, that it must be a burdensome institute which 
interdicts all such amusements and recreations as are supplied by 
excursions into the country, and by wandering at leisure through 
museums and libraries, and picture-galleries, and that they must 
be wanting in all benevolence and sympathy with the working 





m News of the Church, October, 1855, p. 253. 
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men, who would discourage or throw impediments in the way 
of their enjoying this privilege, Dr. Thompson of Edinburgh 
thus eloquently argues :— 


‘But on what pretence is the Sabbath to be charged with trenching 
on the enjoyments of the artizan? What is it but the Sabbath that has 
secured for him a seventh day of rest, and fencing it round with a divine 
barrier, has said to tyranny, This is the poor man’s day, you may not 
wrest it from him; to secularity, you shall not buy it from him; to the 
poor man himself, you may not yield it up or sell it? Doubtless it is 
most intensely to be wished that far more time were allowed to the hard- 
wrought masses of our population for bodily recreation and amusement, 
and in a state of society which the principles of the bible thoroughly 
livened and regulated, this would most certainly be secured. But are not 
the intelligence and morality of a people of infinitely more importance, 
both to their individual happiness and to national strength? We wish to 
see secured for him time for religion too, and shall we be asked to sacri- 
fice the more important for the less important? Would not recreation 


itself, without intelligence and morality, rapidly degenerate into brutal . 


licentiousness? And how are these to be secured by those sons of toil, 
without a weekly recurring day to converse with divine truths and eternal 
realities ? 

“ Let the real state of the case be clearly seen. The hours for recrea- 
tion on common days have gradually passed from the hands of the work- 
ing man—commercial enterprise has bought them up and changed them 
into hours of toil; and now when the question is asked, what time shall 
we have for recreation, the answer given is, his Sabbath day! Well, let 
us suppose the presumptuous and impious demand yielded, what security 
has he that his Sabbath, once given to recreation, would not soon be de- 
manded for toil also, and the poor deluded artizan discover, when it is 
too late, that that blessed institute which had enshrined his dignity, his 
liberty, and his immortal interest, was lost; and that in an evil hour he 
had sold his birthright for a mess of pottage! The man of toil is insulted 
by that sentimentalism which never looks above his physical condition, 
and shuts out the idea that he is an immortal being travelling to an 
eternal world. And surely it is a far truer philanthropy which delights 
to behold him exchanging not merely animal toil for animal recreation, 
but moving with a virtuous household to that hallowed place where rich 
and poor meet together, raising his thoughts above all that is sordid and 
secular, holding converse with themes that at once dignify and purify, re- 
ceiving motives to virtuous action, solace to grief, and with ‘looks com- 
rouning with the skies,’ meditating on those things into which angels 
desire to look. These are the mea that make an empire great, by keeping 
it virtuous, the salt of the earth, the light of the world.’’" 











The Christian Sabbath, pp. 86, 87. 
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ON THE WORD HELLENIST, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ACTS XI. 20. 





TO THE STUDENTS OF BISHOP’S COLLEGE. 


“Non mihi res, sed me rebus, submittere conor.” 


My pear Puriits,—When I decided in lecture in favour of 
the received text of Acts xi. 20, against the authority of Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Bornemann, (to whom as I 
have found afterwards, might have been added many others, as 
Doddridge and Scott among the uncritical, and Alford among 
the critical commentators,) I did so with some hesitation ; be- 
cause, although my general impression as to the rights of the 
case was strong, I had never examined the evidence in detail. 
As I thought one or two of you inclined not only to take a dif- 
ferent view from mine, (a thing which may be expected to occur 
occasionally,) but to do so on entirely wrong grounds,—mis- 
taking, in fact, the very nature of the question that was under 
consideration, and allowing your acceptance of a Textual Read- 
ing to be determined (not by the authority of MSS. and other 
subsidiary critical evidence, but) by presumptions drawn from 
what you imagined to be the historical requirements of the nar- 
rative,—I took the first opportunity I could find of going into 
the whole matter. 

I here present you with the results of my enquiry. I have 
thought it worth while to throw them into this systematic form, 
not so much on account of the intrinsic importance of the point 
discussed, though it is one of considerable interest, as because 
I think them well adapted to guard you against one of the 
great dangers of modern criticism. They may assist in teaching 
you that you are not to conform the text of an author to what 
you may think to be historical exigencies, but rather to make 
your view of history (and the same will hold good of authorita- 
tive doctrinal teaching), depend on a careful examination of the 
facts which your text, determined by its own proper critical 
evidence, supplies you with. 

In this particular enquiry no theological truth is involved. 
This is, for my present purpose, an advantage; as it prevents its 
being said that the writer’s view is biassed by doctrinal pre- 
possessions. 








@ By the Rev. W. Kay, M.A., Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. Reprinted 
from a paper published in Calcutta. 
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Incidentally, the remarks will shew you how unwise it is to 
give implicit credence to the opinions of even the most cele- 
brated critics. However painful a conclusion it may be to 
come to, you must make up your mind to look on commen- 
tators as persons who are TO HELP YOU TO AN EXAMINATION OF 
Facts, not as infallible guides. You have here a consensus of 
really pains-taking and learned men in favour of departure from 
the Received Text ; and yet, I am much mistaken, if the follow- 
ing paper does not satisfy you that, whether critically or his- 
torically viewed, the received reading is beyond comparison the 
most satisfactory one. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Friday, June 13th, 1856. W. Kay. 





I. On tHe Reapine,—Is ‘EdAnviotds THE RIGHT ONE? 
A. Manuscripts. 


I. The Alexandrian and the Cambridge, the first belonging 
to the fifth century, the other to the seventh, have” E\Anvas. 

II. The Vatican, written before a.p. 350, the Laudian of 
the sixth or seventh (spoken of by Michaelis as a MS. of the 
highest importance), with two other uncial MSS. of the ninth 
century, and the whole body of cursive MSS., (above 170 in 
number,) have the received reading. 

The balance therefore is most decidedly in favour of the re- 
ceived Text in any case. But if the two following remarks be 
taken into consideration, all doubt, I think will disappear. 

1, The reading “EdAnvas being itself an easier word, and I 
might add, yielding a more obvious antithesis, one can more 
easily account for its having supplanted ‘EAAnuetds in a few 
MSS., than we could for ‘EAXAnuords (the more exact, but less 
usual and more difficult term), having expelled “EdAqvas in 
nearly all of them. 

2. The Alexandrian MS., which is chiefly relied upon by 
those who would change the text, reads” EXXnvas also at ch. ix. 
27, where the editors all agree that ‘EAAnweords is the true 
reading. This is enough to deprive its testimony of any weight 
(as to this particular point) in the passage now under examina- 
tion ; at least when it is opposed to the great current of MS. 
authority. 


B. Versions. 


Tischendorf (followed by Alford) produces a most formidable 
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array of ancient versions, from the Syriac (of the second cen- 
tury) to the Vulgate (of the fourth), as favouring his innovation. 

But this is altogether fallacious :—for 

1. The two versions I have mentioned employ here the same 
term which they employed in chap. vi. 1, where the reading is 
undoubtedly ‘EXAnuctav. (There is no MS. variation there 
at all). 

2. The Coptic’ and Arabic’ have precisely the same word in 
all the three passages (vi. 1, ix. 29, and xi. 20.) 

It is evident therefore that their renderings in xi. 20, can- 
not be considered inconsistent with the Textus Receptus. 

I have little doubt that similar observations will apply to all 
the other ancient versions. 


C. The Fathers. 


Eusebius, Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Cicumenius, are 
referred to in a general way by several editors, as authorities 
for” EXAnvas. 

A more careful examination produces the following as the 
dernier mot of criticism.* 

1. For the received Text ;—the text of Chrysostom, (cu- 
menius and Theophylact. 

2. Against it ;—Eusebius, and the commentaries of Chry- 
sostom, (Zcumenius, and Theophylact. 

Now, Firstly, on this statement it seems natural to ask, 
whether the direct quotation of the text ought not, in any case, 
to outweigh the indirect evidence which the commentary is 
thought to supply. 

But this is not all. 

There is, Secondly, very strong reason to doubt the fact here 
alleged. I have not access to (Xcumenius and Theophylact,’ 
but an examination of St. Chrysostom may be sufficient to con- 
firm what I have said. For how does the case stand ? 

When we consider the tenor of his comment, we find it 
agree entirely with the supposition that the textual reading 
was the one he had in view. He says: lows, dia Td pr eidévae 
‘EBpaioti, “EXXnvas avtods éxddovv. “They probably called 
them Hellens because of their not understanding Hebrew.” 
Now I will venture to say that if you were to strike out the 
word "EdAnvas and put wz in its stead, simply asking a person 





6 Ed. Wilkins. ¢ In Walton’s Polyglot. @ Mr. Alford. 
© As these commentators lived in the eleventh century, their evidence in a question 
of this kind is of less importance. 
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to determine from the sentence itself, for which of the two, 
‘“EdAnuotas or" EdAnvas, x had been substituted, the answer 
would be ‘EAAnuotds. For, to say, “they called them [i. e., 
the Gentiles,] Greeks because they were not acquainted with 
Hebrew,” would be absurd: whereas “ they called them [the 
religious body which was composed of the Greek-speaking Jews 
and Greek (or other) proselytes,] Hellenists, because they did 
not know Hebrew,” is perfectly natural, and corresponds with 
the explanation the same Father gives of “ Hellenist,” in his 
comment on ix. 29; tods “EAAnuotl, dyol, POeyyouévous, “ He 
means those who spoke Greek.” 

I consider therefore that the evidence furnished by this 


passage of St. Chrysostom is wholly in favour of the received 
reading./ 


D. The Editions. 


The elder editions coincide with the MSS. 

The Moderns (as Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Borne- 
mann, and Alford), adopt the other reading. 

The spirit in which they have done so has been too much 
that of Doddridge, who on this passage says :—“ Instead of 
‘“Eddnuotds, the Alexandrian MS., which is favoured by the 
Syriac and some other ancient versions, reads” E\XAnvas ; which 
common sense would require us to adopt, even if it were not 
supported by the authority of any MS. at all.” 

What did he mean, we may ask, by common sense? Whose 
common sense? Were all the amanuenses of the numerous 
MSS. that have come down to us,—many of them the most 
intelligent scholars, probably, of their times,—destitute of this 
common sense? 

I am glad to see that Scott censures this rash method of 
dealing with the text. ‘It would in my mind,” he says, “be 
far preferable to leave the point undecided, or even to adopt 
Beza’s exposition, than to alter the text without the authority 
of any MS.; for who can say how far men may proceed in alter- 
ing the Scriptures by conjectural criticisms, pleading at the 
same time that common sense requires it?” This is what we 
might expect from Scott’s sober and reverent character. It is 
true, he proceeds to say, “there is good ground to conclude 





f As regards the use of the word “EAAnvas in other places in the Homily, it should 
be remembered that the term ‘Hellenist’”? was an unusual term in the fifth century, 
and that one portion of the Hellenistic body (probably, in a place like Antioch, the 
larger and more influential portion) were actually “EAAnves, Greeks by birth (cp. Acts 
xiv. 1; xvii. 43 xviii. 4). 
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that Greeks is the right reading ;” but it is no disparagement 
to his many and great merits as an expositor, to say that philo- 
logy was not his strong point. If proof of this were wanted, we 
need go no further than his comment on ver. 26 of this chapter, 
where he pronounces that a rendering, which runs counter to 
the usage of the Greek language, to the versions, ancient or 
modern, and to the all but unanimous consent of commentators 
and critics, is “indisputably the natural construction of the 
verse.”’9 


II. On tay Meanine or toe Term ‘EdAquortai. 


I think all the evidence we have goes to shew that the term 
was applied to designate “those Jews and proselytes who used 
the Septuagint version of the Scriptures in their synagogues.” 

The existence of this distinction is put in a striking hght by 
an anecdote in the Talmud, which Biscoe quotes.* “ Rabbi 
Levi ben Chaiatha, going down to Cesarea, heard them reciting 
the Shema” (Deut. vi. 4, etc.), “in Greek (pnove=‘EAAnuioT/), 
and would have forbidden them; which when Rabbi Jose heard, 
he was very angry, and said: ‘If a man does not know how to 
read in the holy tongue, is he not to read at all? Let him do 
his duty in whatever language.’”. I may add that the prejudice 
felt by the Judzean Jews against “ Greek ” (almost synonymous, 
in their minds, with “ Pagan ”),' is well illustrated by another 
Talmudic passage,‘ which says that Aristobulus, while besieging 
his brother Hyrcanus, uttered this imprecation : “ Cursed be the 
man that keeps swine, and cursed be he that teaches his son the 
wisdom of the Greeks.” 

Thus, then, in all the great foci of Judaism we should have 
two classes of Jews, two kinds of Synagogues. The ground of 
the distinction was, primarily, the use of the Hebrew language 
by the one party, and of the Greek language by the other ;’ but 
in course of time a much more radical difference grew up. The 








9 His reference to Acts xi. 26, in the note on Rom. vii. 3, is a strange piece of 
inaccuracy. 

h On the Acts, p. 60. 

i Whence ‘EAAnvopéds is used, in 2 Mace. iv. 13, for Paganism. Indeed the 
literature, arts, and philosophy of the Greeks were all imbued with the Pagan spirit ; 
and were felt to be the natural pioneers of Paganism in religion. Cf. 1 Mace. i. 
14, ete. 

k Biscoe: u. s. 

t At the present day the Ashkenazim and Sephardim Jews in Jerusalem worship 
in separate synagogues, from a much slighter cause: for both use the same language, 
Hebrew; only, the one pronounce it in the broad German way, the other in the 
Spanish or Oriental way. 
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Hebrew synagogues would number very few on their rolls who 
were not Jews by birth; while the Hellenist synagogues would 
absorb the mass of the proselytes from Paganism. We have no 
information, that I am aware of, as to the relative numbers of 
these two classes. No doubt the ratio would vary indefinitely 
in different localities. In Jerusalem, of course, the Hebrew- 
speaking Jews would be the more numerous; in Egypt and 
Northern Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, the Hellenist portion 
would in general preponderate. A similar variation would pro- 
bably exist in the ratio of the Jewish and Greek elements which 
entered into the composition of a Hellenist Synagogue; e.g., 
it might be expected that there would be a much larger number 
of Gentile proselytes in the Hellenist synagogues of a city like 
Antioch than in those of Jerusalem. 


III. On tue Surrasieness or To1s MEANING TO THE 
Context. 


Let us see first whether this explanation agrees with the 
narrative of the two passages in the Acts, where it is agreed 
that “ Hellenist ” is the true reading. 

1. In ch. vi. 1, we find that the Hellenist converts com- 
plained that their widows had been neglected by the Hebrew- 
speaking converts (‘Epdavov), in the distribution of alms. We 
find, too, that seven deacons (who were chosen, it would seem, 
especially to represent the aggrieved party), had all of them 
Greek names, while one of them, Nicolaus, is described as “a 
proselyte, a native of Antioch.” The mention of one as being 
a proselyte implies that the others were not so, but Jews (or 
descendants of Jews), who had settled in the Greek-speaking 
countries. 

It follows, therefore, that neither of the two rival explana- 
tions,—that which makes Hellenist mean, exclusively, those 
Jews who resided in foreign countries, and that which makes 
it mean, exclusively, proselytes or Pagans who had embraced 
Judaism,—is correct. The Hellenist synagogue must have in- 
cluded (as our explanation makes it include), both classes. 

2. In ch. ix. 29, though there is no express contrast with 
the ‘Efpavo, there is a tacit one. So St. Chrysostom took it ; 
“He means by the Hellenists the Greek-speaking Jews; for 
those other, the high-caste Hebrews (oi Baeis ‘ESpaior), would 
not condescend even to look at him.” St. Paul himself was a 
Jew by extraction, and well-versed in Hebrew; “a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews ;”—but his embracing Christianity had severed 
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him completely from the Hebrew Jews; they felt him to be the 
opprobrium of their body ;” they would have nothing to say to 
him. But there was another body of Jews, who had no feelings 
of injured pride to restrain them; and whose zeal for Judaism 
was probably much warmer than that of the old high-caste 
Hebrews.” It had been this body,—the Hellenists,—or a por- 
tion of it, men belonging “ to the Synagogue of the Libertines, 
and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and them of Cilicia, and 
Asia,” who had “stirred up the people and the elders and the 
scribes,” contrary to the policy of men like Gamaliel, to seize 
Stephen (himself a Hellenist). When Paul, who had then taken 
a most active part with them, came to Jerusalem “ to preach the 
faith, which once he had tried to destroy,” the Hellenists were 
the party to whom he addressed himself; and who sought to 
oppose him with the self-same weapons which they had em- 
ployed against Stephen,—argument first, and then assassina- 
tion: “they went about to slay him.” 

In both these passages the explanation we have given of the 
term Hellenist fits in exactly with the facts of the history, and 
makes them stand out in bold and strong relief. 

3. Does it so in the third passage ? 

The facts are these. On the persecution which followed the 
death of Stephen, the Christians of Jerusalem were scattered 
over Judeea and Samaria (ch. viii. 1); the consequence of which 
was the formation of Churches “throughout all Judea and 
Galilee and Samaria.” But the tide did not stop within these 
limits. While the home-churches were growing not only in 
piety and numbers, but in knowledge :—while they were being 
taught to extend their ideas of what God purposed His Gospel 
to effect in the world,—taught to “ glorify God, saying, Then 
hath God to the Gentiles also (kai tots €@veow) granted repent- 





m There is a curious statement in Epiphanius (quoted by Beza on ix. 29), illus- 
trative of this. The Jews, he says, vented their spite on Paul by spreading a story 
that he had gone over to the Christians, because the High Priest had refused to give 
him his daughter in marriage! 

n St. Matt. xxiii. 15. 

o Although only indirectly connected with this part of our inquiry, it may be well 
to take this opportunity of remarking that the vision, which Paul speaks of as granted 
to him in the temple (Acts xxii. 17, 21), becomes very much heightened in interest, 
when we remember that it occurred during this first visit to Jerusalem. When he had 
gone into the temple,—perhaps, after one of his discussions with the Hellenists— 
Jesus appeared to him, and said, “‘ Haste and depart quickly from Jerusalem ; for they 
will not receive thy testimony concerning me.” “Nay, Lorn,” is the effect of Paul’s 
answer, ‘‘they must receive it; they know my former zeal in persecuting Thy ser- 
vants; they remember the part I took in the death of Thy martyr Stephen; and I of 
all men am the one who ought to speak to their convictions.” But He, who sees not 
as man sees, said, “‘ Depart ; for My purpose is to send thee hence to heathen nations 
afar off.” How and when this was to be fulfilled he learnt afterwards. 
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ance unto life” (xi. 18) :—some of those, who had been driven 
from Jerusalem by persecution, wandered on “ as far as Phenice, 
and Cyprus, and Antioch,” carrying with them—amidst all their 
zeal—their former restricted views, and “ preaching the Word 
to none but the Jews only” (ver. 19). What their success was 
in other places, is not recorded ; but at Antioch a signal blessing 
was vouchsafed. Some of them,—Cyprians, and Cyrenians— 
and so (vi. 9), themselves probably Hellenists,—on arriving at 
that city went to the Hellenist Synagogue (which had already 
contributed a deacon to the mother Church in Jerusalem), and 
“the hand of the Lord was with them, and a great number be- 
lieved and turned into the Lord” (ver. 21). When this event 
was reported to the apostles at Jerusalem, Barnabas (of Cyprus) 
was sent down to Antioch (exactly as Peter and John had been 
sent to Samaria, viii. 14) ;—and when he “saw the grace of 
God,”—here in Antioch, the political and commercial metropolis 
of Western Asia, working as mighty a change as the first effu- 
sion of the spirit had brought about in Jerusalem itself—“ he 
was glad, and exhorted them all, that with full purpose of heart 
they would cleave unto the Lord.” 

There is no mention made as yet of preaching to the 
heathen (ra vn, xi. 18) ; although the foundation of the Church 
at Antioch out of the Hellenist body was the first providential 
step towards the first great mission to the heathen. For the 
present, the work to be done at Antioch was full of hope; and 
one can easily understand how Barnabas’ thoughts should turn 
to his friend Paul. Who so qualified as he for handling all the 
topics that were necessary for the building up of the infant 
Church, and for the further spread of the truth among the 
Hellenistic community ?—and who could say whether this might 
not (in some unknown way), lead to the fulfilment of the vision 
granted to Paul in the temple, in which “he was sent to the 
heathen ?” 

So it was to be. Barnabas fetched Saul to Antioch, and we 
may surely say, with much greater point, of this period in Paul’s 
history, what Winer? says of his controversy with the Hellenists 
at Jerusalem; it was his novitiate, in which he was trained for 
his approaching mission to the heathen. 

Then, in the course of years,’ we find that the apostles Bar- 
nabas and Paul “turned to the Gentiles,’ and on their return, 
gathered the Church at Antioch together, and “ rehearsed all 
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that God had done with them, and how He had opened the door 
of the faith to the Gentiles !” (trois éOveow). 

In other words, the complete antithesis to ch. xi. 19, is to 
be sought, not in verse 20, as the advocates of the reading 
"EdAnvas assumed, but in xiv. 27. 


IV. On OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST THIS READING. 


Our first endeavour was to determine the true reading on its 
own proper evidence. We then proceeded to establish a simple 
explanation of the term so supplied to us. Having now found 
that this meaning harmonizes with the context of all the pas- 
sages in which the term is employed, we should be justified in 
closing the inquiry. 

Since, however, it is a common weakness of the human 
mind to allow a few objections, warmly urged, to overpower an 
incomparably larger mass of positive evidence, it may not be 
amiss to examine the arguments employed against the received 
reading by one of the ablest English annotators—Mr. Alford. 
If you find that these arguments, when applied to the view we 
have been led to adopt, fall entirely pointless, I trust this result 
will confirm you in the resolution always to prefer the exercise 
of patient, inductive, criticism (or, in defect of that, an honest 
suspense of judgment), to that compendious method which is 
now so often resorted to, when men meet with something that 
does not seem to square with their preconceived notions,—I 
mean, a bold alteration of texts, and a supercilious disregard of 
authority 

1. Mr. Alford begins (in the very tone of Doddridge), by 
pronouncing “EdAnvortds to be “ apparently altogether a mis- 
take, as no sense can be yielded by it.” And again, he says; 
“That reading gives no assignable sense whatever.” 

A very distinct sense has been assigned in the preceding 
part of this paper. 

2. He tries to justify his assertion by three reasons :— 

I. The first of which is, that “ the Hellenists were long ago 
a recognized part of the Christian Church.” 

If this be an argument, it must mean something of the 
following kind ;— 

“Some Hellenists had been converted at Jerusalem ; there- 
fore St. Luke cannot be here narrating a wonderful extension 
of the Christian Church among the Hellenist body at Antioch.” 

“Why not?” we ask. “Because we have made up our 
mind that at this precise period a further development of the 
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Church’s constitution took place.” It is sufficient to reply; 
That is a mere arbitrary assumption; we are content to say 
with Newton, Hypotheses non Frinco.” 

II. His second reason is, that “among these diacrrapévtes 
themselves were probably many Hellenists.” 

Certainly—The great body of emigrants (it is implied), 
being Hebrew Jews, preached in the Hebrew synagogues ; but 
on their reaching Antioch, the Hellenistic community of that 
great city would naturally call forth the energies of those who 
had the human qualifications for the work. But neither at 
Antioch nor previously, did they preach to the heathen directly. 

III. His third reason is that “ the term Iovddavor includes the 
Hellenists.” It may do so, when used loosely as a term of con- 
tradistinction to the heathen. But in other cases it is contrasted 
with persons who fall under the designation of “ Hellenists.” 
Thus in Acts ii. 10, we have “ Jews” distinguished from “ pro- 
selytes,’ and in xiv. 1, from the religious “ Greeks” who at- 
tended the synagogue. Now both these classes,—proselytes of 
righteousness and proselytes of the gate,—came under the ge- 
neral term Hellenist. Consequently, although these Cyrenians 
and Cypriots acted only in accordance with their principle (of 
keeping to the synagogue) when they preached to these Helle- 
nists, there was a vast expansion of their views introduced inci- 
dentally. And herein we may see an instance of the wisdom of 
him, who is “ wonderful in counsel :” who is ever astonishing us 
with the unlooked-for progress of the various portions of his 
providential scheme, and yet “‘ nihil agit per saltum.” For we 
find that Judaism itself, by its long and gradual working on the 
consciences of the heathen, had provided in the Hellenistic 
body the broader platform on which Christianity was to prepare 
itself for its first direct aggression on heathenism. 

3. Mr. Alford lays great stress on an opinion he had come 
to, that Barnabas was sent by the apostles, not “ with the intent 
to sympathize with the work” at Antioch, but to discourage it ; 
and that he was turned from his purpose by finding such evi- 
dences of “ the grace of God” as he had not expected. 

There is absolutely nothing in St. Luke’s narrative to war- 
rant so strange, and not very reverent, a hypothesis. The 
mission of Barnabas is described in very much the same way as 
that of Peter and John to Samaria. And it is obvious to ask, 
If the object had been not to encourage but (as Mr. Alford 





r “The historian has rendered it evident that the want of language was the reason 
they did not [preach in Greek], having observed that those who came thither and 


preached to the Hellenists were men of Cyprus and Cyrene” (Campbell’s Disserta- 
tions, vol. i., p. 15). 
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ventures to say) to “deter” the evangelists at Antioch, why 
select “the son of exhortation” for the work? Verse 24 shews 
plainly what his qualifications for the work were,—‘ He was 
a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith,’—just 
the endowments that would fit him to help on, and strengthen 
this great—almost Pentecostal—turning to God. As for the 
expression, “ the grace of God,” it is used precisely in the same 
way as in xiii. 43, where “the Jews and DEVOUT PROSELYTES ” 
of Antioch in Pisidia are spoken of. 

4. Mr. Alford adds another argument :—that if in the newly 
evangelized community at Antioch there had not been Gentiles 
(i.e., converts from heathenism) mixed up with the converts 
supplied by the synagogue, the new designation “ Christian” 
would not have been required. 

This is a most precarious assertion. 

The name “Christians,” was given by the populace as a 
term of reproach.’ It was formed on the model of the Latin 
adjectives, which had come to be used of factions, e. g., “ Pom- 
peiani” ==“ of Pompey’s faction,’ ‘ Pompeyites.’—A great 
movement had taken place inside Judaism, which could hardly 
fail to attract attention.‘ Whenever it was asked how this new 
and influential ‘sect’ differed from the other Jews, the answer 
would be, “They say that their Messiah—é Xpiotds—has 
come ;” and their name would be set down as Christians.‘ 


V. CoNncLusion. 


It may subserve my general purpose in discussing this sub- 
ject at so great length, if in conclusion I point out how the 
received reading not only falls in with the general course of 
the history of the Acts, but throws a striking and vivid light 
upon it. 

( From chap. ii. 1, of the Acts up to chap. vi. 7, the Church 
had steadily advanced. The Pharisees advocated toleration : 
the apostles preached the Gospel in the temple; and very many 
priests joined the Church. 

At that point (vi. 7) all changes. Srepnen (himself pro- 
bably a Hellenist) is found disputing with the Hel/enists in 
Jerusalem, and is killed on a charge of compassing the over- 
throw of Judaism. 





5 **Quos per flagitia invisos vulyus Christianos appellabat” (Tacit. Ann., xi., 
44). 

¢ The well-known sentence of Suetonius (Claud., c. xxiv.), “ Judeos, Chresto 
impulsore, assidué tumultuantes, Roma expulit,” is sufficient to shew, that Chris- 
tianity was popularly looked upon as a movement going on inside the Jewish body. 
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The Church is then scattered from Jerusalem ; and two great 
series of events are narrated. 

I. (viii. 4—xi. 18). Nearer home :—Judza, Samaria, and 
Galilee are occupied with Christian Churches; Pur.ip, one of 
Stephen’s fellow-deacons, being prominent in the work. One 
of Stephen’s fiercest persecutors, PavL, is converted; and, 
under BarnaBas’s patronage, takes Stephen’s place for a short 
time as opponent of the Hellenisis, but is soon obliged to 
retire. By a special divine intervention, the apostles at Jeru- 
salem are convinced that “ God has granted repentance unto life 
to the heathen (€0veow).” 

IT. (xi. 19—xiv. 27). Other bands of refugees travel fur- 
ther from the holy city. Some of them, being Hellenists, on 
reaching Antioch address the Hellenists in that great metropolis, 
and make numerous converts. Barnabas comes down and 
fetches Paul to labour among them. Arrerwarps by special 
divine appointment, Barnabas and Paul engage in Missionary 
work in Asia Minor, and on their return proclaim to the Church 
at Antioch that “God had opened the gate of faith to the 
heathen ;” (€0vecvv.) 

It is evident that those who change the Received Text, 
wish to place at the beginning of this second series of events 
what forms its proper and natural eonclusion. 


Thus does history in the end justify and reward an honest 
and sincere adherence to the canons of inductive criticism. 

Let us learn this lesson well. There are few more needed 
in the present day. Always abide by facts. Never oppose to 
them your “common sense,”’—which in most such cases means, 
your hasty, and impatient, and superficial swrmises. Examine 
the evidence, on which your facts are received, as carefully as 
you can; but, when they have fairly and adequately stood the 
test, never relinquish your hold upon them, whatever seeming 
perplexities they may lead you into. You are safe under their 
guidance: they will bear you out prosperously and triumphantly 
in the end. 

A truly philosophic temper, and a habit of sober, patient, 
criticism, far from being opposed to faith, are the best human 
preparations for a reception of divine truth. “ Try all things: 
hold fast that which is good.” 
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THE WILL, DIVINE AND HUMAN: 


THERE cannot be any question of more importance to man than 
the inquiry whether he is really an agent, or a mere instrument; 
whether he is capable of exercising an influence, any measure of 
which can be attributed to himself, solely and personally, as its 
author and originator; or whether all things, even the most 
minute, follow one another as the links of an eternal and in- 
exorable chain of necessity, binding even Deity itself. If there 
is any such thing as created agency, if God has delegated to 
created, and therefore limited beings, a power of originating any 
act or influence, then the existence of moral evil can be accounted 
for, and its origin is no longer inexplicable; and natural evil, 
as the corrector of moral evil, becomes equally intelligible. 
But deny this—make every created act the pure result of God’s 
will—and then the existence, both of moral and natural evil, 
seem altogether irreconcilable with the belief of a Supreme 
Creator of perfect power, wisdom, and goodness. Inquiries of 
this character lie at the very foundation of all religion ; for, how- 
ever difficult it may be to trace the influence of any theoretical 
opinions, we may rest assured, that man’s true and undissembled 
sense and acknowledgment of his responsibilities will always be 
proportioned to his belief of his power of self-influence. 

Nor is this the only reason which attaches to such investiga- 
tions an interest of the highest order. Men are liable to errors 
on both sides of this question. There are at times strong 
temptations to repudiate our real responsibilities, and at other 
times to exaggerate them. The former temptations are danger- 
ous to our integrity, and invite men to make total shipwreck of 
their faith; the latter often threaten to crush to the earth the 
oversensitive and the scrupulous. Hence we deem that both an 
unphilosophical, as well as a disingenuous and therefore irre- 
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ligious spirit, which excuses its slothfulness or its incapacity by 
treating the inquiry as of small importance, because a mere 
theoretical opinion. 

The author of the first work on our list seems fully aware 
that the subject of which it treats is not a popular one even in 
the world of students, and he therefore endeavours to answer, 
in the first place, the objections of those who “ have argued that 
the pleadings connected with it are but a vain wrangling, for 
ever revolving round the same point but never approaching it, 
and that there is no hope of man’s arriving at a clear result on 
this side the grave.” In answer to such statements, he replies, 
that “the indomitable perseverance with which the thinkers of 
all ages have ever returned to the same problem must be re- 
garded as a sufficient answer to such desponding views, for it is 
an evidence of an instinctive faith in the powers of the intellect, 
far too strong and too universal to be regarded as a mere illu- 
sion.” 

To suppose that the question is one which cannot be solved, 
is to charge those who have in various ages attempted its solu- 
tion with an undue confidence in their own powers; but dog- 
matically to pronounce it a question absolutely beyond the reach 
of human investigation, seems to be a piece of presumption on 
the part of those who pursue such @ course, which richly deserves 
the reproofs which Mr. Solly administers to persons who pro- 
nounce those depths unfathomable, of which their own personal 
examination has failed to find the bottom. The vanity and 
egotism betrayed by such self-constituted determiners of the 
boundaries of human knowledge, are the more reprehensible when 
associated, as they often are, with proofs that the question is one 
which they have very superficially studied, and that they are 
entirely ignorant of much of what has been written on the sub- 
ject. At the same time, we would distinguish, by a very wide 
margin, these aspirers to a position to which they have no claim, 
from the more reasonable and much more widely extended class 
who, without pretending to fix as dictators the boundaries of 
human research on this point, are impressed with strong mis- 
givings of man’s power to solve a question which has for so many 
ages baflled his investigations. 

To this class of minds, who have not absolutely prejudged the 
question, arguments may be addressed with some hope of being 
heard ; and, as there is every reason to believe that they are by 
far the larger class, every author who wishes even to obtain a 
trial will do well to endeavour, as a first and most important 
step, to shew cause why he should receive a hearing. 

There seem to be three leading reasons, either of which may 
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account for the failure of the solution of this question ; and the 
great fallacy of those who pronounce it insoluble, seems to be 
that they have ignored two of them. The question of the will 
may have failed of a satisfactory solution either because it is a 
subject far transcending the powers of the human intellect, or 
because the existence of the will is a first principle, a primary 
element of knowledge, an axiom which men only obscure when 
they attempt to prove it; or, lastly, it may be a question of so 
complicated a kind, that it could only be solved by an exhaustive 
system of investigation, each succeeding inquirer taking up the 
subject at the stage to which his predecessors had brought it. 

We are very far from believing that all past efforts to place 
the question of the will on a satisfactory footing have failed, 
because it is a subject transcending human investigation; and 
that, therefore, all future attempts are to be regarded as a hope- 
less waste of time and labour. But, while we agree with Mr. 
Solly on this point, we think, that the foundation on which he 
rests the past labours of those who have pursued the inquiry, and 
on which he builds man’s hope of its future solution, is a defec- 
tive, if not an erroneous one. His statements on this point re- 
quire at the least a large measure of qualification. “ Instinctive 
faith ” can scarcely err; and the indomitable perseverance with 
which the thinkers of all ages have ever returned to the same 
problem” may be regarded “as an evidence of an instinctive 
faith,” but not simply “in the powers of the human intellect.” 
There are problems to which thinkers in all ages have again and 
again returned, and in which they have been as frequently 
baffled,—problems that are as far as ever from a satisfactory 
solution. There is a pride of intellect; there is an overweening 
confidence in the powers of man’s mind, the germs of which 
exist in every heart, and which neither past failures nor present 
difficulties can restrain from aiming to raise itself above its 
level. If its votaries cannot ascend the heights and fathom the 
depths of al] knowledge, they seck to dwarf its proportions. 
They prove themselves the inheritors of that fell ambition which 
animated those who were tempted to aspire to be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil. 

Between such idolaters of human intellect, and the mass of 
those who have pursued with unremitting ardour the investi- 
gation of the question of the will, a wide line of demarcation 
must be drawn. The labours and researches of the latter have 
rested on a wider and holier foundation than a mere faith in the 
powers of man’s intellect. They have pursued the inquiry with 
untiring assiduity, because it was a practical one of the deepest 
importance—because it seriously affected man’s responsibility— 
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because, on the alternative, the issue was suspended, whether 
man was a mere machine, moving as he was moved, or a self- 
determining agent. On the decision of this question, in every 
man’s mind, depends his belief, either in an atheistic fate, or a 
personal and self-determining God. In the minds of all con- 
sistent Theists a belief that the solution of a question of such 
vital practical importance is, to some extent, within the power 
of the human intellect is so natural, if not necessary, that it 
may be called an instinctive faith; but it is not an instinctive 
faith in the mere powers of the human intellect: it is a faith in 
the wisdom and goodness of God, which forbids men to suppose 
that a subject, exercising so powerful an influence on man’s views 
both of God’s being and nature, and of man’s own character 
and position, should be placed beyond the reach of man’s 
inquiries. 

Hence the investigation of this question is one which has not 
been confined to the mere thinkers among men, in the general 
acceptation of the term. It is a subject on which all men in all 
ages have thought who have entertained any belief in a God, 
who have ever reflected in any measure on the subject of man’s 
responsibility, who have thought of good and evil. Nor is it a 
subject on which they have merely thought; it is one on which 
every man has arrived at some conclusion who has entered upon 
the inquiry. Not that every man has examined the subject 
philosophically. In this, as in every other question of the same 
kind, the solution arrived at has been such as each man’s faculties, 
and education, and opportunities permitted. But every man 
who has given in his adhesion to that recognition of his respon- 
sibility which society enforces upon all its members, has practically 
solved the question, and has, although vaguely and indirectly, 
perhaps, come to a conclusion. 

Hence the consideration of this question is as universal as 
the human mind itself; its proximate solution runs parallel 
with the extent of human society, and no consistent Theist can 
for a° moment believe that no data have been given for its 
elucidation ; or, even, that the data given have been insufficient 
or limited to profound thinkers. 

At the same time, it seems equally clear that the question of 
the will is not of such a character as to place all men on a level 
in its investigation. It is not one of those primary truths which 
are only obscured by attempts to prove them; on which all men 
find themselves constrained to arrive at the same conclusion. 

It is one, on the contrary, in which there seems to be an all 
but infinite variety of gradations of belief. Even amongst those 
most widely opposed in their theoretical views, there is a certain 
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measure of practical uniformity, inconsistent, in some respects, 
with the extreme statements of both parties ; but their theoretical 
views are so far from being totally inoperative, that every man’s 
practical conduct is, and must be, modified in its more hidden 
springs by the opinion which he holds on the question of the 
human will. Nor does this remark hold merely of individuals ; 
the fatalistic, and arbitrarian, and fortuitous theories have im- 
perceptibly moulded the characters, not only of philosophical 
and religious sects, but of nations and of empires. 

Another argument against its being such a primary and 
simple element of human knowledge, as to render all reasoning 
upon it vain and fruitless, is derived from the violent undulations 
of opinion which have been associated with it, and the influence 
which has been exercised upon mankind by those leading names 
which have been distinguished in the controversies connected 
with it. In this respect how wide a difference is there between 
it, and the subject of the existence of an external world, and of 
a perceiving mind, of a subjective and an objective in creation. 
With what different interest do men, generally, at least, if not 
universally, consider the arguments on these respective questions. 
And what is the reason of this? Not surely that the one isa 
less practical question than the other ; for there can be no ques- 
tion of greater practical importance than that of self-existence. 
The reason is, that the question of self-existence and of the 
distinct existence of an external world, is one of those primary 
and universally received, or rather impressed, truths, which no 
philosophical reasonings can render clearer. The most untutored 
savage has as clear and distinct an impression of subjective and 
objective, and as firm a conviction of his existence as a thinking 
unity, and of the existence of an external world, as what is 
possessed by the philosopher who has written with the greatest 
ingenuity upon the subject. All the reasonings of the whole 
world of philosophers, German and Germanizing, have not added 
one measure of strength to the convictions of the human mind 
on this point. And this conviction necessarily exercises a powerful 
influence on the feelings with which men read the disquisitions 
of the learned on this topic. They are mere exercises of mental 
ingenuity—proofs of a truth which no man has ever been able 
to succeed in doubting, all his reasonings to the contrary not- 
withstanding, laboured evidences of an axiomatic or self-evident 
proposition. In this respect the controversy on the will presents 
a marked contrast with that of the existence of a subjective and 
an objective. The human mind has not been more powerfully 
or universally agitated by any questions than that of the will and 
its collaterals. -Each side has had its advocates, whose labours 
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have placed their names among the monuments of history, as 
those of men who have greatly swayed the human mind, not 
merely in their own, but during many generations. There seems 
to be no instance on record of a greater or more extended influence 
than what has been exercised by the great advocate of those 
opinions upon the will, which cast into a theological mould, and 
associated (how justly may be fairly disputed) with particular 
scriptural statements, have assumed the name of predestinarian. 
It seems, therefore, a very injudicious step to mix up, with the 
examination of the nature of the will, a large measure of those 
lucubrations on the doctrine of the subjective and the objective, 
which only serve to perplex the argument, and the extent to 
which this is done in Mr. Solly’s book, is a serious defect, and 
one calculated to deter many from its perusal. 

Having noticed two of those leading reasons which might 
be supposed to account for the failures connected with the in- 
vestigation of the existence and nature of the will, and having 
pointed out some of the arguments which tend to prove that 
they are fallacious, it remains to consider the third reason which 
has been indicated, namely, the manner in which the investiga- 
tion has been pursued. If the existence of the will, and the 
character of its relations to God, and to the external world, is 
neither too profound a subject for the human mind to fathom 
satisfactorily, nor one of those first truths which are only ob- 
scured by reasonings upon them, and which are so universally 
and strongly impressed, that no arguments can add to the power 
or clearness of men’s convictions respecting them, the failure of 
a satisfactory solution seems necessarily to rest upon the manner 
in which the inquiry has been pursued. 

This inference will, we think, be strongly confirmed by a 
consideration of the actual history of the controversy, and by 
the absence of that exhaustive and systematic investigation by 
which alone so important a question is likely to be solved. 
There are so many professed teachers, whose writings prove 
them to have barely mastered the first elements of what has 
been written hundreds of years ago, and said and reiterated 
hundreds of times since,—there is such a ceaseless course of 
repetition, resembling strikingly the labours of those unfor- 
tunate animals which are doomed to tread the same round, ever 
advancing, but never emerging beyond the marked out circle, 
that it would require no small labour to free the debate from 
its embarrassing accumulations. Even the reasonings which 
form the strength of Edwards’s argument, and which have so 
baffled those of the contrary opinion, by compelling them to 
ascend ad infinitum for a first determination of the will, are to 
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be found in Augustin, and some of the philosophical reasonings 
of Augustin are of a date long prior to Augustin himself. And 
if such is the case with leading minds, whose writings are land- 
marks in the agitation of the inquiry, what is to be said of the 
hosts of those whose names have been as ripples on the ocean ! 
The man who would undertake to give a summary of the state 
of the question such as Milner’s, but more full and complete, 
and to give the various arguments upon both sides in the spirit 
of Burnett’s remarks on the Seventeenth Article of the Church 
of England, bringing it up to the present day, would confer a 
boon upon mankind, and pave the way for such exhaustive 
approximations to a solution as there is every reason to believe 
might be thus attained. 

The characters of the works written on the will are various. 
Some have attempted a settlement by one distinct line of argu- 
ment ; such is that, for instance, of Dean Graves, who takes 
the line of consciousness. These works are the most satisfac- 
tory: they select one point of attack upon the fatalistic theory 
or its opposite, and conduct the argument in a manner which 
shews that they know what they have undertaken. Others are 
of a very different stamp; and the discursive exertions of their 
authors resemble the incessant flutterings of a bird in a cage, 
which indicate no definite view of any particular point of issue, 
but merely suggest the conviction, that the creature is uncom- 
fortably confined, and would fain escape from its position. 

It is rather difficult to say in which class of works Mr. 
Solly’s book should be placed. The lengthened disquisitions on 
causality and @ priori knowledge seem, at first, to promise an 
original and well-defined system of treating the subject. If any 
person could demonstrate the existence of any measure of ori- 
ginal and independent causality in the human soul, the question 
of the will would be settled ; and the matter, as well as the form 
of the first chapters of his work, naturally lead to the expecta- 
tion of an attempt, at least, to give such a demonstration. The 
point at issue is neatly and concisely expressed in the two fol- 
lowing statements ; the first giving the necessarian view, namely, 
“The whole human soul is subject to the law of causality ;” 
the other the libertarian view, “ Every human soul contains a 
principle of action not dependent on the law of causality.” Had 
the essay been carried out with an ability corresponding with 
the conciseness and correctness of these statements, it would, at 
any rate, have had a just claim to be ranked with the works 
which selected some definite weakness in the necessarian theory, 
and applied to its refutation an equally definite line of argu- 
ment. But the execution of the work by no means fulfils its 
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early promises; for, granting to the author all that he seeks to 
establish in his chapters on the conception of causality, his rea- 
soning simply resolves itself into an appeal to consciousness—its 
only distinctive feature being that it is a circuitous and com- 
plicated appeal. His whole argument seems capable of being 
very briefly summed up in his own words at the conclusion of 
his reasonings upon “ causality,” & priori knowledge, etc., p. 127. 

1. “It follows, therefore, that causality is not only subjec- 
tive in the form of its application through abstract ideas, but 
subjective also in its origin, and consequently that it is not pre- 
dicable of things in themselves, but only of objects of possible 
experience, that is to say, of such things alone as the subject 
can represent to itself as objects ;” or as it is more briefly and 
intelligibly expressed, p. 70, “ though it (causality) arises in the 
subject, it can only be predicated of objects.” ‘“ But, 

2. “ Upon reflection, however, we find that there is a certain 
something in us of which we can never be conscious as an object, 
as we can never present it to ourselves in any one conception 
whatever” (p. 129). 

3. Therefore, “The only answer, then, to be given to the 
above question, is, that the whole soul is not an object for us, 
as it contains a principle which we can never objectivize, and 
which therefore is entirely subject to the law of causality.” 

In this train of reasoning there are several serious defects. 
In the first place, there seems to be a confusion of the conception 
of causality and causality itself, which appear to be used as con- 
vertible terms in the passage from which a quotation has been 
already made. “ Hence it follows from the nature of causality, 
as explained above, that though it arises in the subject, it can 
only be predicated of objects. This then is the result of our 
analysis of the conception of causality.” 

In the next place, there are only two ways in which we can 
reason respecting any faculty or act. If we cannot objectivize 
it, and prove its existence and its character by objectivizing its 
“activity,” nothing remains but to appeal to the general or uni- 
versal sense or consciousness of its existence, and as Mr. Solly 
denies the possibility of the former, his argument resolves itself 
simply into an appeal to consciousness. “ All I have said amounts 
to this,—that we know nothing of the actor except through his 
activity, and that neither the one nor the other can ever be 
made an object, or in any way envisaged either to the outer or 
inner sense” (p. 130). On this subject the author of the 
Princeton Essay on the “ Power of Contrary Choice,” says, 
“ Neither does consciousness testify to the existence of any such 
faculty, though most of all relied on and appealed to, to bear 
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such testimony. But this is a vain refuge. For consciousness 
is the mind’s cognizance of its own operations; it never beholds 
naked abstract faculties separate from their workings. It dis- 
cerns them in and by these workings, and so becomes conscious 
of their existence and nature. This, and nothing else, is the 
office of consciousness. How, then, can it be conscious of ope- 
rations which do not exist ?” (p. 215). In these words we have 
a summary statement of the long and laboured explanation of 
the office of consciousness given by Mr. Solly, with a denial of 
that appeal to consciousness into which his reasoning resolves 
itself. 

The attempt to prove the existence of a measure of causality 
in the mind itself is a failure, and the endeavour to free the 
will from the control of motive is not more successful. The 
necessarian view is, that volitions are always the results of cer- 
tain objects, presented to certain states of mind, and acting 
according to a certain fixed power, which their adaptation to the 
state of mind renders necessary. This Mr. Solly controverts by 
asserting a measure of self-energy free from motive. If this 
could be proved, it would be a refutation so far of the necessarian 
theory. But here, as before, Mr. Solly fails, and not only fails, 
but contradicts himself, by pronouncing worthless any act result- 
ing from, or rather associated with, that absence of motive which 
he endeavours to establish in order to refute the necessarian 
theory. Thus, p. 190, the author concludes his reasonings in 
favour of the absence of motive in these words, “ Allow there- 
fore to motives as large a field as you will, you must still con- 
cede ultimately a certain degree of moral susceptibility which is 
entirely unmotived ;” while at p. 186 he says, “ Now if we would 
get rid of the motive, as Reid and some others have done, by 
denying its existence entirely, the action becomes not only blind, 
but also an absolutely fortuitous occurrence, without either end 
for the man or reason in the universe,—a mere inexplicable 
nonentity, having no relation to moral responsibility or any 
other principle that could make the liberty of performing it 
desirable.” Now is it not evident, that, if the entire absence 
of motive thus degrades an action, rendering it fortuitous and 
worthless, any measure of absence of motive must proportionally 
depreciate it? And is not the element of pure liberty which 
non-necessarians regard as the great constituent of virtuous acts 
thus described, on the contrary, as the faulty element in human 
agency ? 

If these statements appear contradictory, the manner in 
which Mr. Solly endeavours to prove the measure of absence of 
motive for which he contends, is still more surprising. In con- 
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tinuation of the passages which we have already quoted above 
from p. 186, and in which he condemns an action without motive 
as worthless, he thus proceeds to state his method of getting 
clear of motives :—“ But let us suppose the motive to be got rid 
of, not by the supposition of the absolute non-existence of a 
reason for the act, but by the identification of the act and its 
own reason, thus making the distance between them to vanish, 
and with it the anticipation, and the relation of means to an 
end, which are essential elements in a motive.” And a little 
farther ; “‘ But the self-determination of the subject is no dead 
fact, first deriving life and meaning from without, but on the 
contrary, is, in itself and throughout its whole essence, its own 
motive ; for in whatever degree a man is morally good, he is so 
for the sake of the goodness iése//, and not with any ulterior 
object.” According to these statements, motives seem to pos- 
sess the peculiar property of becoming smaller the nearer they 
approach the acts connected with them; and, owing to this 
peculiarity, they may not only be reduced to infinitesimal pro- 
portions, but converted into vanishing quantities, and made 
entirely to disappear. Such a method of solving an important 
difficulty is altogether unworthy of any author professing to 
write upon a great question. Goodness itself is as much a 
motive as any ulterior object, and stoics and epicureans of the 
nobler order are equally under the influence of motive. And, 
so far are motives from diminishing in power or dimensions by 
their being brought nearer, that the reverse is the case; and, of 
two motives equally powerful in themselves, the nearer is pro- 
portionally more influential. The man who walks, because he 
likes the exercise, is as much governed by motives as the man 
who moves with pain, but takes a journey with an ulterior 
object. 

"The relation of the freedom of the will to the omniscience 
of God is one of the most difficult problems connected with the 
controversy. Edwards contends, with much appearance of con- 
clusive reasoning, that divine and certain prescience proves that 
all things are necessary. It is not to be hence supposed that he 
argues that the prescience of God influences the will. Any 
person may form a tolerably correct estimate of the course 
which will be pursued under certain circumstances by a friend 
whose character is intimately known to him. Now the know- 
ledge thus possessed does not in any way influence the conduct 
of his friend; but it can only exist in connection with motives 
and circumstances which will be sure to lead to a particular 
course of conduct, and nothing less than necessity will serve as 
a foundation for a certain knowledge of a future event. 
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From this difficulty Mr. Solly takes refuge in the old resource 
of the punctum stans, or the statement that with God there is 
neither past nor future, but one eternal now. The examination 
of this dogma would require an article by itself. It may be 
sufficient to observe, at present, that admitting this notion to 
be one of which man can entertain such a conception, as may 
serve as a foundation for reasonings upon the subject of the 
relation of the will to the divine knowledge, the difficulty only 
seems to be removed from one point to another. If the divine 
existence is one eternal present, does this supposition do away 
with all succession? If God fills all duration, as he does all 
space, does this destroy that sequence of human events so inti- 
mately connected with causality and necessity? Can we form 
any conception of an event as now occurring, and being in this 
sense present to God himself, which is to be brought about by 
some being not yet born? Does not this refuge present some 
suspicious indications of the fallacious resource of wrapping up 
a difficulty, which is found beyond solution, in words for which 
we have no corresponding ideas or notions. Is it not like the 
last hopeless device of the ostrich—when she hides her head from 
her pursuers, and, not seeing them, fancies she is not seen. 

We have referred to the Princeton Essays on this subject, 
and given the answer which they supply to the argument from 
consciousness ; but our principal reason for referring to them 
was, to notice some disparaging remarks which they make upon 
those clergymen of the Church of England who are opposed to 
Calvinistic views on the predestinarian question. We believe 
that the theological doctrine of predestination affords a more 
advantageous foundation for arriving at unanimity of opinion, 
than any philosophical speculations on the subject of the will; 
because it is simply a question of fairness, and candour, and 
judgment in the interpretation of God’s Word. We also believe 
that much of the heat and rancour with which the question was 
agitated has disappeared ; and that there is a disposition on the 
part of those who hold opposite views to take up common ground, 
if any consistent reconciliation of apparently contradictory state- 
ments can be pointed out. Under these circumstances the 
following extract from the Princeton Essays, as evidencing a very 
different spirit, seems justly open to animadversion :— 


“This strong prejudice against the doctrine of predestination is not 
confined to men of the world; it has entered the Church ; and by a large 
majority of those men who have assumed the office of interpreters of the 
mind of God it is rejected with abhorrence ; and by many of them scouted 
as not only absurd, but subversive of all morality. And, which is some- 
what surprising, ministers of churches, which formerly held this doctrine 
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firmly, and expressed it strongly in their formulas of faith, do strenuously 
oppose it ; and contrary to all common usage of words, and correct rules 
of interpretation, pretend that it is not contained in their articles of religion. 
If a thousand impartial intelligent men could be brought to peruse the 
Seventeenth Article of the Church of England, and of the American 
Episcopal Church, whatever might be their own belief, they would, as we 
suppose, unanimously declare that the doctrine of predestination, as held 
by Calvinists, is clearly and strongly expressed in that Article ; and the 
whole history of the Reformation in the Church of England goes to prove 
that this interpretation is correct, for in the early days of that Reformed 
Church, all her distinguished ministers were predestinarians, just as much 
as were the ministers of Geneva,’’ etc., etc. 


To controvert at large the correctness of this statement, 
particularly the historical and documentary portion of it, would 
be out of place here; but so far as the question hinges upon the 
common usage of words, and correct rules of interpretation, we 
believe that the Seventeenth Article may be signed and main- 
tained, as it no doubt has been, and is, in thousands of cases, 
with quite as good faith by those who hold that the views of 
Calvin are unscriptural and pernicious, as by those who are 
his followers and admirers. On this point the author of the 
Essay on Predestination, which we have associated with the 
work of Mr. Solly and the Princeton Essays, observes, p. 45, 


The Article of the Church of England upon this subject is drawn up, 
not only in accordance with the spirit of God’s Word, but framed in a 
great measure from the very words of Scripture, a wise course in all cases, 
but specially so in proportion as the question which is examined is con- 
troverted or difficult, since any fresh light, thrown upon the passages of 
Scripture which refer to the controversy, is thus reflected with undiminished 
clearness upon the Article itself.” 


The attempt to cast upon those ministers of the Church of 
England who have signed the Seventeenth Article, but who have 
done so in a very different sense from what Calvin or the authors 
of the Princeton Essays would have attached to it, the imputation 
of a want of conscientiousness, by charging them with unfairness 
of interpretation of the language either of the Seventeenth 
Article or of Scripture itself, seems as ungrounded as it is 
uncharitable and illiberal. At any rate, it behoves those who 
bring a charge of this kind against so large a body of the 
ministers of Christ as the “majority,” and, we earnestly hope, 
a very large majority of the clergy of the Church of England, 
to come into court with clean hands, and to be above even the 
suspicion of a want of ingenuousness. 

We fear, however, that an examination of the Essays, so far 
from establishing the reputation of the essayists for that ardent 
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love of truth, which views with just indignation all tortuous and 
disingenuous devices, will lay them justly open to the rebuke, 
“ Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” In making 
this statement we will not follow the example of the essayists, by 
bringing forward vague and general charges, unsupported by 
particular proof, but we will adduce what seems to us a subter- 
fuge, and that not on any subordinate or collateral point, but 
on the very essence and substance of the question, altogether 
unworthy of the intellectual position of the authors, and as 
inconsistent with that Christian temper which prefers truth to 
victory. 

The combination of the philosophical theory of necessity with 
the theological doctrine of predestination claims Edwards as its 
author. The work in which this was effected has been highly 
lauded, as a masterpiece of reasoning; and, we are ready to 
admit, that we believe that it has not been satisfactorily refuted 
in any professed answer. On Edwards and this work in particular, 
the essayists highly pride themselves, speaking of its principles 
and reasonings in the following terms of the highest possible 
commendation :— 


* While we build not our faith on the wisdom of men, but on the sure 
testimony of God, is it not lawful, nay, obligatory, to ward off the 
boastful assaults of a pretended philosophy, by shewing that it is a 
‘philosophy falsely so called,’ evincing its folly and humbling its pride? 
Has not this been the method of the most successful defenders of the 
faith? On this subject let the illustrious Edwards, though dead yet 
speak ; whose own immortal treatise on this very subject, is a most noble 
example and confirmation of what he says.” 


And, after quoting his words in favour of a philosophical 
discussion of such subjects, the essayist adds, 


“Was this written near a century ago by so accurate a draftsman as 
Jonathan Edwards? If it truly delineates what then was, could it better 
describe what now is? Who more valiant for the truth, or mighty in 
counsel and act for its defence, than he? Shall we not heed his counsels 
as well as revere his name? There is no new thing under the sun. If 
his history was prophecy as to the danger, shall not Ais counsel be so as 
to the remedy.” 

The italics are our own, and we have added them to mark 
out more emphatically how consistently the essayists have adhered 
to the wise counsels of this redoubted champion of the ¢rue faith, 
as exhibited in the Princeton Essays. 

We believe that a great deal of the controversy which has 
existed on this subject has been the result of a looseness and 
ambiguity in the use of language, and that the antagonistic 
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parties have very frequently misunderstood each other. This is 
a circumstance which, however injurious in its results, only 
brings home to the contending. reasoners, the charge of a want 
of judgment and discrimination, and of due reflection. But 
there are other elements of the controversy of a more criminal 
character. There has been on the part of some of the contro- 
versialists, an “artful sophistry by which truth and error have 
been confounded,” and which have greatly added to the diffi- 
culties of that right understanding, which is one great point 
towards a satisfactory conclusion. So far we quite agree with 
the words of the Princeton essayists; but here we must diverge. 
They say that the ambiguity and sophistry have been introduced 
by those who are opposed to the views of Calvin and Edwards; 
we, on the contrary, assert that these elements have been intro- 
duced by those who hold the fatalistic theory and its theological 
parallel and counterpart, and to place the matter on the most 
satisfactory ground, we will abide by the evidence of the essayists 
themselves on this very point. 

In the Essay on the Decrees of God (p. 60), we find the 
following pertinent remarks :— 


“We are persuaded that were it not for the ambiguity of certain words, 
and the artful sophistry with which truth and error are confounded by 
those who oppose the doctrine (?), very few persons would experience any 
difficulty on this subject. If a man of plain sense should be informed by 
prophecy that he would certainly kill a fellow-creature the next day or 
year, and that in perpetrating this act he would be actuated by malice, it 
would never be likely to enter his mind that he should not be guilty of 
any crime, because the action was certain before it was committed. But 
if you change the terms, and say that he would be under a necessity to 
perform this act; that it being absolutely certain he could not possibly 
avoid it; immediately the subject becomes perplexed, and involved in 
difficulty ; for every man of sense feels that he cannot justly be accountable 
for what he could not possibly avoid; and that for what he does from 
absolute necessity, he cannot in the nature of things be culpable. Here 
the whole difficulty is produced by the use of ambiguous and improper 
terms. While nothing was presented to the mind but the certainty of the 
event, coupled with voluntary action, no relief from responsibility was 
felt ; but the moment we speak of the act as produced by necessity, and 
as being unavoidable, the judgment respecting its nature is changed. 
These terms include the idea of a compulsory power acting upon us not 
only without, but in opposition to, our own will. A necessary event is 
one which cannot be voluntary or free ; for if it were spontaneous it could 
not be necessary ; these two things being diametrically opposite,” etc., etc. 


With a large portion of what is here observed we perfectly 
agree; nor do we think that the doctrine, that any man has 
been, from eternity, fated or necessitated to commit any crime, 
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can be viewed with too great an abhorence, or that those who 
have associated the scriptural doctrine of predestination with the 
theory of philosophical necessity can be too severely reprehended. 
Such men, we think, should be justly regarded as dangerous 
corrupters of the truth and simplicity of the faith, and as subtle, 
though, perhaps, unconscious agents in laying deep the founda- 
tions of Atheism and Infidelity. 

Supported by the statement of the Princeton essayists, we 
will not shrink from maintaining this view, even if it should 
involve any name however high; and, therefore, although we 
may be considered rash in so doing, we must join with the 
essayist in numbering among the corrupters of the faith, and 
the authors of the sophistry with which this great question has 
been imbued, no less a name than that of Jonathan Edwards 
himself. More than this, we have no hesitation in charging him 
with being the great and leading agent in introducing that con- 
fusion of certainty and necessity, so strongly condemned by the 
author of the Princeton Essay on the Decrees of God. Let not 
our readers suppose that we are going to drag them through a 
long course of argument to support this statement, or to plunge 
into the depths of metaphysical subtlety in which Edwards takes 
refuge. The proof is brief and patent : 


“Metaphysical or philosophical necessity is nothing different from their 
certainty ; | speak not now of the certainty of knowledge, but the certainty 
that is in things themselves, which is the foundation of the certainty of the 
knowledge of them; or that wherein lies the ground of the infallibility of 
the proposition which affirms them.’ 


And again, 


“ Philosophical necessity is really nothing else than the full and fixed 
connection between the things signified by the subject and predicate of a 
proposition, which affirms something to be true. When there is such a 
connection, then the thing affirmed in the proposition is necessary, in a 
philosophical sense, whether any opposition or contrary effect be supposed, 
or supposable in the case, or no. When the subject and predicate of the 
proposition, which affirms the existence of anything, either substance, 
quality, act, or circumstance, have a full and certain connection, then the 
existence or being of that thing is said to be necessary in a metaphysical 
sense. And in ¢his sense I use the word necessity in the following discourse, 
when I endeavour to prove that necessity is not inconsistent with liberty.” 


In condemning this confusion of certainty and necessity, 
we agree with the essayists; and, notwithstanding the enthu- 
siastic commendations bestowed by them on Edwards, we trust 
that they will excuse us when we say we believe that many 
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would prefer subscribing to their statement, that “a necessary 
event is one which cannot be voluntary or free; for if it were 
spontaneous, it could not be necessary, these two things being 
diametrically opposite ;” and again, “the idea of a necessary 
volition is absurd and contradictory” (p. 61); rather than to 
Edwards when he says (part ii., sect. viii.), “ that the acts of the 
will are never contingent or without necessity, in the sense 
spoken of; inasmuch as those things which have a cause or 
reason of their existence must be connected with their cause.” 
But there is another statement, in which we must agree with 
Edwards, in opposition to those who, notwithstanding their 
representations, which describe him as a great champion of the 
faith, have so entirely abandoned his principles. In the quota- 
tion which we made from p. 61 of the Princeton Essay on 
decrees, there is not only an open disavowal and reprobation of 
what is the great principle with which Edwards sets out in his 
treatise, but also an attempt to blink, if not to deny, another 
very important conclusion to which he comes, and to which we 
have already referred, p. 310, namely, that God’s certain fore- 
knowledge of the future volitions of moral agents infers a neces- 
sity of the volition as much as an absolute decree. In opposition 
to this the Princeton essayist draws a distinction between cer- 
tainty and necessity, which Edwards pronounces to be the same ; 
and, then, endeavours to shew that certain foreknowledge in- 
volves no necessity, while Edwards maintains that it does. We 
do not intend to adjudge here between Edwards and his recreant 
admirers ; we may be allowed to say for the present, “ non nos- 
trum tantas componere lites :” but it is certainly surprising to 
find men who profess to adhere to the principles and to follow 
the counsels of Edwards, sheltering their doctrine from odium 
by taking refuge under the wings of Whitby, as he is quoted by 
Edwards,’ with a view of convicting Whitby of a fallacy. We 
think we have said enough to prove that the admiration of 
Edwards is a blind one, or that those who have denied his great 
arguments on this question, have done so, either because they 
believed them unsound, or to suit a purpose; and candour com- 
pels us to add, with regret, that we are driven to the conclusion 
that the latter is the truth, and that a want of that conscientious- 





¢ “T allow what Dr. Whitby says to be true, ‘That mere knowledge does not 
affect the thing known, to make it more certain or future.’ But yet I say it sup- 
poses and proves the thing to be already future and certain; i.e., necessarily future. 
Knowledge of futurity supposes futurity ; and a certain knowledge of futurity sup- 
poses certain futurity antecedent to that certain knowledge. But there is no other 
certain futurity of a thing, antecedent to certainty of knowledge, but a prior impossi- 
bility that the thing should prove true; or (which is the same thing) the necessity of 
the event ” (Edwards, part ii., sect. xii.) 
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ness which we trust that many clergymen of the Church of 
England have held fast while they signed the Seventeenth Ar- 
ticle, lies at the root of the contradictory statements of the 
essays in question. There seems strong reason to suspect, that 
Edwards’s reasoning is disavowed for the purpose of relieving 
the doctrine of absolute decrees from the abhorrence with which 
it is justly viewed by a large majority of well-ordered minds. 
“Tt is not uncommon,” remarks the author of the essay on 
Decrees, “to find serious people, whose feelings are so affected 
with the mere contemplation of these doctrines, that they are 
thrown into deep distress, and even agony, whenever they occur 
to their minds.” To meet this very natural feeling, the doctrine 
of necessity, which Edwards not only advocates, but which is 
the very groundwork of his treatise, is disavowed; but, when 
the doctrine of absolute decrees is to be defended, then recourse 
is had to his reasonings and to that very line of argument, which, 
when another purpose was to be accomplished, was denounced 
as sophistry. Such, we say, is the natural conclusion which the 
inconsistency in the essays suggests. At any rate, it can only 
be avoided by supposing, that the writer of the essay on Decrees 
was ignorant of Edwards’s reasoning, and that the periodical 
which advocates such antagonistic views is unworthy of any con- 
fidence in its consistency. We feel the more strongly called 
upon to direct attention to this subject, because it has been too 
much the fashion of late not only to submit to such sneers at the 
clergy who are opposed to Calvinistic views of the Seventeenth 
Article, but, in the case of some men, who might know better, 
and who should be above the desire of so vulgar a popularity, 
to find them pandering for a reputation for liberality, by stating 
that, without doing violence to the phraseology of Scripture the 
Calvinistic view cannot be denied, and thus admitting indirectly, 
that the interpretation of the Seventeenth Article, and of the 
portions of Scripture bearing upon it, adopted by the non- 
Calvinistic body, are unfair and disingenuous. 

The following is one of those instances of what may be called 
almost arrogant statement on this subject :—‘ The fact cannot 
be denied, that the doctrine of absolute decrees ; or the divine 
purposes ; or predestination ; or election ; or by whatever terms it 
may be expressed, is viewed by most men—and not the un- 
learned only—as an absurd and unreasonable doctrine, etc., ete. 
Seldom, however, aye we favoured with any calm, impartial 
reasoning on this subject,’ etc., etc. We think we should have 
little difficulty in pointing out to the essayist many specimens of 
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reasoning as calm as his own, and much more impartial and in- 
genuous on the part of those who are opposed to the doctrine of 
absolute decrees. What are we to think of the impartiality of 
the reasoning which, to establish its point, confounds the cha- 
racter of past and future certainty as if they rested on the same 
foundation? “And if certainty affected the character of an act 
before it occurred, why should not absolute certainty after the 
event have the same effect? When an act is performed, its cer- 
tainty is so great, that no power can render it uncertain ; and 
no good reason can be assigned why this should not destroy its 
freedom as much as previous certainty.”* To this sophistry we 
will reply in the words of one to whom the essayist can scarcely 
refuse to subscribe, and who thus points out the distinction be- 
tween the evidence of past and future events; “An evident 
thing must be either evident in itself, or evident in something 
else.” A past event is evident in itself; a future event can only 
be evident in something else, e. g., its cause. 

We have associated the last work at the head of this article 
with that of Mr. Solly, and with the Princeton Essays, because, 
although it has been published for a little time, it treats upon 
the same subject, and discusses it both in its philosophical and 
theological aspects. Its two important features, are its limiting 
the measure of the exercise of the will to an extent which vindi- 
cates it from the character of being a perfectly arbitrary and 
capricious principle, a charge for which the rash statements of 
many of the advocates of the freedom of the will have given too 
much reason, and also in urging the bearing of general laws 
upon the question. If God deals with men by general laws, it 
may be imagined that these laws are less favourable to the 
human race as a whole than almighty power and perfect wisdom 
and goodness might have made them; but there can be no room 
for charging them with that blind personal partiality, associated 
with the doctrine of absolute individual decrees. 

The doctrine of absolute predestination, although the nearest 
counterpart to the doctrine termed philosophical necessity, differs 
from it in many important points. One of these Mr. Knight 
points out in the following quotation :— 


“The great foundation of his (Augustine’s) error was an almost com- 
plete insulation of the individual members of a system of the most com- 
plicated nature, and in which the mutual dependence extends, not only 
from one link to its immediate predecessor, but-in greater or less degree 
to the first in the system. Grounding their conclusions upon an error in 
the opposite extreme, Edwards and other necessarians made the inter- 
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dependence so rigid and entire, that they altogether merged the individual 
in the system; so that each individual was and could be nothing else, in 
character and destination, than what a chain of necessary precedents and 
consequents made him.” 

“The truth lies between these extremes, both of which contain a por- 
tion of it. . . . Though influenced more or less by what precedes him, even 
to that first fatal act which contaminated his nature, no man is so entirely 
and rigidly dependent upon what precedes or surrounds him in the system, 
as to be deprived of all voluntary or self-originated influence on the one 
hand, or so as to be precluded from direct communication with the 
original author of man’s being on the other.” —p. xi. 


This quotation gives a fair statement of Mr. Knight’s view 
of the philosophical question, but his work is principally occu- 
pied with the theological doctrine. On this subject he main- 
tains that the scripture, which gives the fullest and most syste- 
matic statement of the doctrine of predestination, is the epistle 
to the Ephesians, and that the doctrine there stated is not a 
doctrine of individual and personal decrees, but of one great 
decree terminated to Christ, and to the means of salvation as 
laid up in him. 

It is to be regretted, that, either from an intention of writing 
his work for those who had already studied the question, or from 
taking it for granted that its leading elements were more familiar 
to the generality of readers than they really are, or, from for- 
getting the caution, “ Brevis esse laboro, fio obscurus,’ Mr. 
Knight’s book is not written popularly enough to make it pala- 
table to the generality of readers, a fault which also attaches 
to Mr. Solly’s book, e. g. in its mathematical illustrations of the 
limited measure of the power of will. There are, for instance, 
terms in Mr. Knight’s phraseology which, though used by some 
of our older divines, would require explanation even to some 
professed students. The “termination of the decree to Christ” 
is one of this class which, although found in Jackson, calls for 
some definition to readers of the present day, and as it expresses 
a great leading idea in Mr. Knight’s theory, it is impossible to 
understand his views without a clear comprehension of the mean- 
ing of this expression. 

In opposition both to Armenians and Calvinists, both of 
whom hold that there are as many decrees as there are indivi- 
duals, or that every member of the human race is the subject of 
a decree by which his final destination has been fixed from all 
eternity, and which decree attaches to him personally and indi- 
vidually, Mr. Knight denies all personal and individual decrees. 
He maintains that there is only one decree, of which Christ himself 
is the subject, which is terminated and does not go beyond him, 
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except virtually, and which only attaches to individuals accord- 
ing to their actual relation to him. The difference between 
these views may be familiarly illustrated by human laws and 
legislators. 

A human legislator would coincide with the Calvinistic view 
of God’s decrees, who, looking on a number of transgressors 
against the welfare of society, should arbitrarily and without 
any difference in the subjects, select certain individuals per- 
sonally, and by name, for pardon and favour, and consign other 
individuals, by name, to punishment. The Armenian view, on 
the other hand, would require for the illustration of its views of 
God’s manner of dealing in predestination, a legislator who, in 
the same circumstances, resolved upon admitting to favour such 
trangressors out of the mass as would comply with certain con- 
ditions, and who, being able to discriminate beforehand between 
those who would and those who would not do so, selected the 
former personally and by name, and condemned the others in 
the same way. In both these cases, there are as many separate 
declarations of favour or the reverse as there are persons, Every 
man is actually the subject of a direct law or decree which 
attaches to him personally. 

The human legislator who would illustrate Mr. Knight’s 
view would proceed differently. He would publish one law 
which would comprehend all who accepted its terms, and exclude 
all who did not, but which would be terminated to its own con- 
ditions, and which would not take any direct cognizance of any 
persons or individuals as such, either for pardon or the reverse. 
In this way, however numerous the individuals affected, there is 
only one law and decree, and, to judge of their state men have 
only one resource, namely, to examine the relation in which they 
stand to that one great law as embracing or rejecting it. 

This view is brought out more plainly perhaps in one of the 
foot notes, which we shall presently quote, than in any part of 
the body of the work. 

There is however one element of the question which our 
illustration does not sufficiently bring into view. According to 
both the Armenian and Calvinistic theories, every man, before 
he is born, or has done good or evil, has been the subject of a 
decree fixing his destiny. From all eternity James, and John, 
and William have been personally the subjects of decrees which 
have fixed their state among the blessed, and Arthur, Henry, 
and Philip have been personally decreed to be condemned. It 
is true, that the Armenian theory modifies the repulsiveness of 
this doctrine, by maintaining that God foresaw how they would 
respectively act; but this does not alter the truth, that, from 
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eternal ages before they were born, a decree existed, attaching 
to them personally, and which precludes all supposition or possi- 
bility of any man being different from what he is according to 
this decree. And if, as Edwards maintains, certain foreknow- 
ledge involves necessity as certainly as an absolute decree—a 
position which we have never seen refuted, and which we believe 
to be beyond refutation—the Armenian qualification does not 
remove the repulsiveness of the doctrine. 

A great law or decree taking no cognizance of individuals at 
the era of its promulgation, but only as they actually obey or 
disobey it when they come into existence—not attaching to par- 
ticular persons from eternity, but only at the time of their 
existence, and according to their actual and present relations to 
it, is a widely different thing; and seems free from the objec- 
tions which lie against both the Calvinistic and Armenian theo- 
ries, by removing in toto all personal decrees, by directing men’s 
attention without distraction to Christ, and the agencies and 
instrumentalities of salvation as laid up in him, and by removing 
all suspicion of any under-current of influence, or private and 
personal eternal decree, which can, in any way, interfere with 
the freedom and fulness of God’s declarations of mercy—of his 
bond fide willingness to receive all who come to him, and of its 
being his pleasure that none should perish, but that all should 
come to the knowledge of the truth. 

Practically this view is calculated to recommend itself to 
those who are opposed to the views of Calvin and Edwards; but 
Mr. Knight professes to be one who is desirous of reconciling 
differences, and the decided manner in which he maintains the 
absolute character of God’s decree seems calculated to recom- 
mend his theory to the favourable consideration of those who 
think it derogatory to God’s honour that his decree should be 
dependent upon his prevision, and, through that, upon human 
agency. In this aspect of the question he asserts, as fully and 
strongly as Calvin or Edwards could do, the absolute nature of 
God’s decree, and its entire independence of man’s obedience or 
the reverse, as the following statement in the foot note, to which 
we have just referred, will prove :— 


“ To suppose that God’s decree is dependent upon his provision of 
man’s acceptance or rejection of the gospel, or accommodated to it, is to 
make the decree dependent upon man, and degrades God’s purpose below 
that of a human lawgiver. In the establishment of a code of justice, and 
in enacting those great laws which involve the deepest principles of jus- 
tice, the wisest and best lawgiver does not concern himself with enquiries 
as to who will, or who will not be likely to obey the law; but the great 
enquiry is, Whether the law is such as should be obeyed—such as does 
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justice between man and man; and the more clearly he sees, and is satis- 
fied with its agreement with the great principles of justice, the less con- 
cerned will he be as to the individual results of its actual application. 
Now, as God knows perfectly the entire agreement of his purposes with 
the highest principles of justice and mercy too, the result of its individual 
application, though perfectly known, is subsequent in order of nature, and 
vastly inferior in importance to the establishment of the purpose and 
decree itself, which cannot be conceived as in the most minute degree 
dependent even upon God’s omniscient provision. That God foresees all 
the details of its application, and that some are elect according to this 
foreknowledge, is a widely different thing from making the decree depen- 
dent upon it, or from supposing that election according to foreknowledge, 
and election according to an individual decree, are the same thing, or 
identified either in order or constitution.” 


There are several passages of Scripture which, according to 
both the Calvinistic and Armenian interpretation, contradict 
Mr. Knight’s theory. Of these the principal are those in the 
epistle to the Romans, particularly in the eighth and ninth 
chapters. For an answer to the objections derived from these 
passages, he refers to his commentary upon that epistle, in 
which he adduces reasons for concluding that the prior know- 
ledge there spoken of is not an eternal foreknowledge of indi- 
viduals under the Christian dispensation, but God’s earlier 
knowledge of the Jews compared to the heathens, of which God 
speaks when he says of the former, “ You only have I known of 
all the nations of the earth;” and again, “ Israel is my first- 
born, and the first fruits of my increase.” As God’s knowledge 
of, and marking out, the Jews as his peculiar people, and his 
justification of them in the vindication of their claim to this 
position, by judging in their favour in their collisions with the 
heathen, were intended to be an illustration of his dealings with 
his people at large in all ages, any ultimate failure of his good 
purposes towards the Jews would paralyze the confidence of the 
Israel of Christ in God’s great purpose of salvation to the ends 
of the world. 

We wish very much that the writers of the Princeton Essays, 
or Dr. Fairbairn, who so highly commends them as their English 
editor, would give Mr. Knight’s volume a thorough sifting, and, 
if its positions are not true, attempt their refutation. Mr. 
Knight is a close reasoner, and his published works are not 
hasty productions, and deserve attention. The work we have 
now noticed is but a small one, and we recommend its perusal 
to all our readers who feel an interest in the important subject 
it so ably discusses. 

We have dwelt at some length on these works because we 
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believe the doctrine of necessity to be a pernicious one, which, 
followed to its logical conclusions, tends to undeify God, and 
that, when the doctrine of predestination is linked with it in an 
unhallowed union, it leads naturally to universalism and to the 
denial of sin as a real evil. This is the issue to which it has led 
Crombie in his work on necessity; and we believe it to be the 
natural and logical issue of that theory. 

For the association of the necessity called philosophical with 
any doctrine of Scripture there is nothing approaching to a ne- 
cessity. The one rests upon the mere reasonings of men, and is 
a matter of pure philosophical controversy ; the other rests upon 
the declarations of God’s revealed Word, and the controversy is 
to be decided by the interpretation of Scripture. The present 
seems a favourable time for attempts to reconcile differences 
upon what really is a controversy of controversies, since there is 
an evident and widely-spread craving for such a result. To have 
any prospect of success, those who discuss the subject, or who 
propose any common platform, must be students who have long 
and intently examined the subject, and who are masters of the 
principal theories at least which have been formerly propounded. 
And to these qualifications they must add an open and ingenu- 
ous spirit, seeking truth and peace, not plausible subterfuges 
and mere victory. 
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ST. PAUL IN CRETE“ 


Mr. Smita’s work on the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
was reviewed in the Journal of Sacred Literature by the late 
Dr. Kitto, who was enabled from personal knowledge of the 
localities in Malta and other parts of the Mediterranean to add 
a valuable testimony to the soundness of Mr. Smith’s con- 
clusions. A second edition has just been published, containing 
important original matter respecting the proceedings of the 
apostle and his companions in Crete, and to that part of the 
work we mean at present to confine our remarks. 

Neither Mr. Smith nor Dr. Kitto had visited those parts of 
Crete which are mentioned in the sacred narrative, and it is 
precisely in this portion of the Acts that the evidence respecting 
the localities which are there noticed is most defective. In fact, 
the only places which the laborious and learned Biscoe was 
unable to identify were in Crete ; upon this he remarks :— 


“We have now examined the journies and voyages of St. Paul and 
his companions; and of the numerous places named therein we find but 
seven which are omitted by Strabo, the chief of the ancient geographers 
that are come down to us. The rest are described in exact agreement 
with the history of the Acts. Of the seven omitted by him five are fully 
and clearly spoken of by other ancient authors. There remain only two 
therefore of which a doubt can be admitted” (p. 383). 


He adds in a note, “The two are, The Fair Havens and 
Lasea,.” 

The question respecting Fair Havens was set at rest by 
Dr. Pococke, whose Description of the East was published soon 
after Biscoe’s work. He says :— 


“In searching after Lesena farther to the west, I found out a place 
which I thought to be of greater consequence because mentioned in Holy 
Scripture, and also honoured by the presence of St. Paul; that is, the 
Fair Havens near unto the city of Lasea; for there is another small bay 
about two leagues to the east of Matala, and which is now called by the 
Greeks Good or Fair Havens (Acmeoves Kadovs)” (vol. ii., p. 250). 


This place had been previously visited by Rawolf, whd calls 
it Calismene, and by Fynes Moryson, who calls it Calis Mi- 





@ The Voyage and Shipwreck of Saint Paul: with Dissertations on the Life and 
Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, of Jordanhill, Esq., F.R.S., etc. Second Edition, with additional Proofs and 
Illustrations. London: Longmans. 1856, 12mo., pp. 312. 
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niones, but neither of them was aware of its identity with the 
Kadovs Aipevas of the Acts. The exact position of Phenice 
was also uncertain, and that of Lasea altogether unknown. 
With respect to Phenice Mr. Smith observes :— 


“ The only traveller who has collected evidence upon the spot bearing 
upon this point is Mr. Pashley. It is not so complete as could have been 
wished, because that part of his work has been left unfinished ; he has 
however stated enough to confirm the foregoing evidence. He found, a 
short distance above Lutro, two villages bearing the names of Anopolis 
and Aradena, and observes that, ‘The mention of an ancient city called 
Aradena along with Anopolis and Port Phoenix, in the Synecdemus of 
Hierocles, seems to point plainly to Lutro as the site of the last named 
city.’ 


Mr. Smith, by a laborious investigation of the data fur- 
nished by ancient authors, arrived at the conclusion that Lutro 
was the ancient Phenice, but he could discover no hydrogra- 
phical description of the harbour in any sailing directions, 
ancient or modern, and he found that it was the general im- 
pression of naval officers familiar with the Levant that there 
were no ship harbours in this part of Crete. Of the three 
places mentioned in the narrative, therefore, Fair Havens was 
the only one about which no doubts could be entertained. Mr. 
Smith’s enquiries have however had the effect of calling the 
attention of qualified observers, who have had an opportunity 
of testing his conclusions by a personal examination of the 
localities, and the result has been to add a new page to the 
evidence of the authenticity of the writings of St. Luke—a new 
and independent demonstration of the impossibility that the 
voyage could have been drawn from any other sources than 
personal observation. 

The position of the city of Lasea has been till now un- 
known. A late writer in the Edinburgh Review observes that,— 


“Lasea is a place totally unknown to geographers. Pliny mentions 
Lasos among the inland towns, and the Pentingerian tables mention 
Lisia sixteen miles to the east of Gortyna, both of them too far from 
Fair Havens to suit the passage. Pliny mentions also a maritime city 
called Elza, and although not a single manuscript gives this reading, 
Beza has chosen to get rid of the difficulty by adopting it. Before we 
adopt new readings, however, on the mere conjecture of Beza or any 
other critic, it may be well to examine the old ones. Two of the MSS., 
and one of these the Alexandrian, read Alassa, and the Vulgate transla- 
tion gives Thalassa. But have we any corroborative evidence in support 
of this variation in the readings? We have the weighty and almost 
conclusive one of coins. The coins of a city called Thalassa are met 
with not unfrequently in that very district—where the Fair Havens still 
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preserve their name in the Romaic Zrovs cakods Ayuwvas ; and from the 
style and character of these coins, it is proved that Thalassa was a 
flourishing city in the time of St. Paul.”? 


We conceive it quite possible that Lasea, Alassa, and Tha- 
lassa may be variations in the name of the same city, but 
whether they are or are not, we have now the most satisfactory 
evidence that the ruins of a city still bearing the name of Lasea 
exist in the exact position where the narrative of St. Luke 
would lead us to look for them. In January last, Mr. Tennent, 
of Well Park, Glasgow, visited in his yacht every one of the 
Cretan localities mentioned in the Acts, and executed a careful 
survey of the whole: his journals and charts are given in the 
appendix of Mr. Smith’s work. Seldom have the difficulties of 
an ancient author been so thoroughly cleared up, or his veracity 
more firmly established by modern discovery, than they have in 
the present instance, and we may now say with respect to the 
Cretan portion of the voyage what Mr. Smith observed respect- 
ing the Melitan, that— 

“A searching comparison clears up every difficulty, and admits but 
of one explanation, namely, that it is a narrative of real events written 
by one personally engaged in them.” 


The following is the account of the discovery of the ruins 
of the city of Lasea given by the Rev. George Brown, who 
accompanied Mr, Tennent. After several days spent at Fair 
Havens, he says :— 


“Nothing now remained to be done but to ascertain the exact posi- 
tion of Lasea, a city which Luke says was nigh to the Fair Havens. 
Mr. Smith notes that it is mentioned by no other writer, and that its 
ruins have not been observed. I asked our friend the Guardino, ‘ Tov 
eott Aagea”’ (Aacaa)? He said at once that it was two hours’ walk to 
the eastward, close to Cape Leonda; but that it is now a desert place 
(row epyuw). Mr. Tennent was eager to examine it; so getting under 
weigh we ran along the coast before a 8.W. wind. Cape Leonda is called 
by the Greeks Acwva, evidently from its resemblance to a lion couchant, 
which nobody could fail to observe either from the west or the east. Its 
face is to the sea, forming a promontory 350 or 400 feet high. Just 
after we passed it, Miss Tennent’s quick eye discovered two white pillars 
standing on an eminence near the shore. Down went the helm; and, 
putting the vessel round, we stood in close, wore and hove to. Mr. H. 
Tennent and I landed immediately just inside the cape to the eastward, 
and found the beach lined with masses of masonry. These were formed 
of small stones, cemented together with mortar so firmly that even where 
the sea had undermined them huge fragments lay on the sand. This sea- 
wall extended a quarter of a mile along the beach from one rocky face to 
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another, and was evidently intended for the defence of the city. Above 
we found the ruins of two temples. The steps which led to the one 
remain, although in a shattered state, and the two white marble columns 
neticed by Miss Tennent belonged to the other. Many shafts, and a few 
capitals of Grecian pillars, all of marble, lie scattered about, and a gully, 
worn by a torrent, lays bare the substructions down to the rock. To the 
east, a conical rocky hill is girdled by the foundations of a wall, and on 
a platform between this hill and the sea the pillars of another edifice lie 
level with the ground. Some peasants came down to see us from the hills 
above, and I asked them the name of the place. They said at once, 
*Lasea ;’ so there could be no doubt. Cape Leonda lies five miles east 
of the Fair Havens.” 

The ruins in question, according to the chart which accom- 
panies the journal, are those of a city of considerable extent, 
and could not fail to arrest the attention of those in a ship 
coming to Fair Havens from the eastward. . It stands on the 
shore, and is literally a city set upon a hill: hence the notice 
taken of it by St. Luke. It will naturally be asked, how it 
happens that a place so conspicuously situated should have re- 
mained till now unknown. We apprehend that the reason is, 
that modern geographers, misled by the common reading of 
Ptolemy, have placed Lebena exactly where Mr. Tennent and 
his friends discovered a city still bearing the name of Lasea. 
Mr. Smith has shewn that the ruins in question cannot be those 
of Lebena, which, according to Strabo’s account, must have 
been situated in the Gulf of Messara, to the west of Fair 
Havens. As this is a point of importance, we deem it necessary 
to enter somewhat more fully into the question than Mr. Smith 
has done. According to the received reading of Ptolemy, Le- 
bena is immediately to the east of Cape Leonda; but in the 
first place there is another reading, Aeva, which may be a con- 
traction or error for Lasea; in the next place, Strabo, who 
evidently was well acquainted with Crete, describes the position 
of Lebena so particularly as to leave no doubt with respect to 
it. According to him, it is one of the seaports of Gortyna, 
and distant from that city ninety stadia, or nine geographical 
miles. Gortyna is situated on a river, which flows through a 
plain into the Gulf of Messara at the distance of about nine 
geographical miles; whereas the city in question is at a much 
greater distance, has no harbour, and is separated from Gor- 
tyna by a chain of mountains. Dr. Pococke’s reasoning is 
quite conclusive as to this. He says,— 

“ According to Strabo, Lebena could not be farther east (than Gor- 
tyna), but must have been where the sea approaches nearest to Gortyna, 
consequently somewhere in the bay where the plain ends, and probably at 
the mouth of the old river” (vol. ii., p. 250). 
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That this conjecture of Pococke’s is true is confirmed by 
the old Latin version of Strabo, which gives a reading which 
proves that the river which passes Gortyna takes its rise from 
Lebena, “hic (6 AnOaos mrotapos) vero ortum traxit ex Le- 
bena” (1. x., p. 376): this can only mean that the river termi- 
nates at Lebena. 

In 1858, Capt. Spratt, R.N., discovered ruins and an ancient 
causeway in the same direction from Fair Havens, but only two 
miles from it, which he considered to be Lasea, the causeway 
running out towards a small island which served as its port. 
He has not given his reasons for supposing it Lasea, but from 
his mentioning Thalassea as its proper name in ancient authors, 
we suppose that he argues from the fact noticed in the Edin- 
burgh Review of ancient coins inscribed with the name Thalassa 
being discovered in this district of Crete. It is quite clear that 
this ancient harbour must have been that of the city in question, 
for there is no other near it. We can scarcely suppose that the 
buildings at the harbour were continuous with those of the city, 
nor is the supposition necessary. The port of Phenice lies at a 
greater distance from the city of Phenice than the ruins dis- 
covered by Capt. Spratt do from the city discovered by Mr. 
Tennent ; yet St. Luke does not distinguish them, neither does 
he distinguish the port of Myra from the city of that name, 
although also at a considerable distance from each other. The 
discoveries of Mr. Tennent and Capt. Spratt are quite consistent 
with each other, and whether St. Luke meant the city which 
still retains the name of Lasea, which he could not avoid ob- 
serving, or the harbour which in fact forms the eastern boun- 
dary of the bay of Fair Havens, it is immaterial, the truth of 
the narrative is equally confirmed. 

The next difficulty which has been removed by these recent 
discoveries regards Phenice, the winter harbour to which the 
ship was proceeding when she encountered the gale. Mr. Smith 
had fixed upon Lutro as the place which agreed best with the 
notices in ancient authors, but says that he “found it to be the 
general impression amongst naval officers acquainted with the 
navigation of these seas, that there are no ship harbours on the 
south side of Candia.” Upon reading this, Mr. Urquhart, M.P., 
well known for his works on the East, wrote to Mr. Smith, 
assuring him from his own knowledge, that “ Lutro was an ad- 
mirable harbour,” and that next to Grabousa it was the most 
important piratical station in Crete; and that, “ excepting 
Lutro, all the other harbours looking to the southward are ex- 
posed to the south or east.” Mr. Urquhart also incidentally 
accounts for its having escaped the notice of seamen navigating 
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the Cretan coasts: he was in a man of war chasing a pirate, 
which escaped into Lutro. He says, “ We thought we had cut 
him off, and that we were driving him right upon the rocks. 
Suddenly he disappeared, and rounding in after him, like a 
change of scenery the little basin... revealed itself.” Mr. 
Tennent also in his yacht in proceeding to Lutro from the 
west ran past it, “owing... to the circumstance that the port 
in question makes no appearance from the sea.” Capt. Spratt’s 
opinion confirms Mr. Urquhart’s. He thus writes to Mr. 
Smith :—“ Having in 1853 examined generally the south coast 
of Crete, 1 was fully convinced that Lutro was the Phenice of 
St. Paul; for it is the only bay to the westward of Fair Havens 
in which a vessel of any size could find shelter during the 
winter months.” The harbour is open to the east, but he adds, 
“The wind would not blow home against such a mountain as 
the white mountain so immediately over the bay.” When Mr. 
Tennent and his friends visited it, they were informed by the 
health officer that, “‘ though the harbour is open to the east, yet 
the easterly gales never blow home, being lifted by the high 
land behind, and that even in storms the sea rolls in gently 
(piano piano). He says it is the only secure harbour in all winds 
on the south coast of Crete.’ They were here informed that 
during the wars of the Venetians and Turks, as many as twenty 
or twenty-five war galleys found shelter in its waters. The 
enquired what were the ancient names of Lutro and the island 
of Gozzo, and were answered at once Phoeniki and Chlanda, or 
Chlanda Nesa (XXavéa or XAavda vnoos). They thus found all 
the places mentioned by St. Luke still retaining their Greek 
names. They even found traces of the prolonged stay of a ship 
of Alexandria at Lutro, pointing, as Mr. Smith observes, to a 
case of wintering in the island. A votive inscription was dis- 
covered amongst some ruins, and is important in more respects 
than one: we give it entire with the translation. 


JOVI. SOLI. OPTIMO. MAXIMO. 
SERAPIDI. ET. OMNIBUS. DIIS. ET 
IMPERATORI. CAESARI. NERVAE 
TRAJANO. AUG. GERMANICO. DACICO. 
EPICTETVS. LIBERTVS. TABVLARIVS 
CVRAM. AGENTE. OPERIS. DIONYSIO. 
SOSTRATI. FILIO. ALEXANDRINO. GVBERNATORE. 
NAVIS. PARASEMO, ISOPHARIA. CL. THEONIS 


Which Mr. Smith thus renders :— 


Epicletus, the freed man and recorder (notary) to Jupiter O.M. to 
Serapis and all the gods, and to the Emperor Cesar, Nerva. Trajan. Aug. 
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Germanicus. The work was superintended by Dionysius of Alexandria, 
the son of Sostratus, and master of the ship whose sign is Isopharia, of 
the fleet of Theon.” 


On this Mr. Smith makes the following remarks :— 

“Tt proves in the first place the prolonged stay of a ship of Alexan- 
dria at Port Phenice, otherwise the master of the Isopharia could not have 
had time to superintend ‘ the work,’ whatever it was—clearly pointing to 
a case of wintering in this harbour; and in the next place, it proves the 
accuracy with which St. Luke employs the nautical terminology of Alex- 
andrian seamen in his designations of the master tw cuBepynty (xxvii. 
11), ‘Gubernatore’ (inscrip.), and of the ship zapacypw (xxviii. 11), 
parasemo (inscr.) The Tabularius was an officer of importance in the 
fleets of the ancients, as appears from the inscription given in the Lexicon 
Antiquitatum of Pitiscus, 1., 458, 

CINCIO. L. F. SABINIANO. TABVLARIO. OLASS. RAVENN.” 


It appears from one of Seneca’s epistles that the Alexan- 
drian wheat ships sailed in fleets. He gives a graphic account 
of the arrival of the Alexandrian fleet at Puteoli. We may 
suppose that the Isopharia was separated in a gale, or had taken 
shelter in Port Phenice, and been forced to winter there. 

We have now ascertained the positions of all the places in 
Crete mentioned in the narrative of the voyage, and have only 
to enquire how far the events recorded agree with the inci- 
dental notices regarding them as well as with the experience of 
modern visitors. The ships just before arriving at Fair Havens 
came from the eastward, and must have passed close to the city 
of Lasea, with its sea walls, its Acropolis, and marble temples; 
immediately afterwards the port discovered by Capt. Spratt 
would present itself, with its shipping. Nothing therefore 
could be more natural than the mention made of it by St. Luke 
in connexion with the bay in which the ship was obliged to 
anchor ; for, as Mr. Smith has shewn, they could not advance 
farther with the winds, with which they had been contending 
ever since they left Myra, in consequence of the trending of the 
coast. When the wind became fair, however, the master and 
owner of the ship naturally wished to proceed to a better shel- 
tered harbour than Fair Havens. This St. Paul opposed ; his 
reasons for doing so are not given; and Mr. Smith, in his first 
edition, could only remark that, “The event justified St. Paul’s 
advice, but that a bay open to nearly one half of the compass 
could not have been a good winter harbour.” Mr. Tennent’s 
chart, however, shews that the anchorage at Fair Havens is by 
no means so much exposed as it was supposed to be. The small 
island on the outside of the anchorage would serve to a certain 
extent as a breakwater ; the bottom is stiff clay, and we know 
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the ship had at least five anchors and cables. We are told that 
the subject was discussed on board the yacht “ whilst anchored 
at Fair Havens, and the conclusion arrived at was that a ship 
might winter there without much danger.” On the other hand, 
these recent observations prove that a ship could not, at a 
season when “sailing was dangerous,” attempt the passage from 
Fair Havens to Phenice without a great risk of being blown out 
to sea, which to a vessel unprovided with a compass, when 
neither sun nor stars appeared, was a situation all but desperate. 
Now the experience of every one of the recent observers proves 
that the Gulf of Messara is peculiarly liable to gales similar in 
effect to that experienced in St. Paul’s ship. Mr. Urquhart 
writes to Mr. Smith that he spent a month between Gozo and 
the main, i.e., between Clauda and Crete, in a Greek sloop of 
war. He says,—‘‘ We were constantly blown off our cruizing 
ground ; and although she was a splendid vessel, all we could do 
was to hold our own.” Capt. Spratt writes,—‘ In respect to 
the gale of wind I met with after starting from Fair Havens 
for Messara Bay; we left with a light southerly wind and a clear 
sky, every indication of a fine day, until we rounded the Cape 
(Matala) to haul up for the head of the Bay. There we saw 
Mount Ida covered in a dense fog, and met a strong northerly 
breeze—one of the summer gales, in fact, so frequent in the 
Levant, but which in general are accompanied by terrific gusts 
and squalls from those high mountains.” 

The experience of Mr. Tennent is still more to the point. 
He twice crossed the Gulf of Messara, and each time his yacht 
was “caught,” to use the language of St. Luke and of the 
master of the yacht, who says, “ We were twice caught with 
the Tramontana, or north wind, which blows off in fearful 
squalls.” The first time the yacht—a powerful vessel of nearly 
two hundred tons—was blown off the island whilst Mr. Tennent 
and his friends were landing: they were left ashore all night. 
Their adventures on shore are exceedingly interesting, but 
foreign to our present purpose. We confine ourselves to the 
description of the storm by Mr. Brown, which affords a fresh 
proof of the extraordinary precision with which St. Luke on 
every occasion uses the language of seamen. He neither ex- 
plains, nor describes, but merely states facts; but in doing so, 
it is invariably in the most appropriate terms. He tells us that 
the wind called Euroclydon was a typhonic wind, aveywos tudw- 
vos. Mr. Smith, on the authority of Pliny and Aulus Gel- 
lius, explains it thus :— 


“ The term, ‘¢yphonic,’ by which it is described, indicates that it was 
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accompanied by some of the phenomena which might be expected in such 
a case, namely, the agitation and whirling motion of the clouds caused 
by the meeting of the opposite currents of air when the change took 
place, and probably also of the sea raising it in columns of spray. Pliny, 
in describing the effects of sudden blasts, says, that they cause a vorter 
which is called ‘typhoon ;’ and Gellius, in his account of a storm at sea, 
notices frequent whirlwinds, and the dreadful appearances of the clouds, 
which they call typoons.” 


Compare this with the effects of the gale which drove Mr.. 


Tennent’s yacht out to sea :— 

“Tt (the gale) was now spreading rapidly over the sea, and opposite to 
every glen was raising clouds and vortices of spray... . The vessel was 
two miles off, or at least a mile and a half, labouring heavily under a 
three-reefed mainsail and fore staysail. Sometimes her hull disappeared 
behind the seas, and sometimcs we lost sight of more than her hull in 
the whirlwinds of spindrift. ...The euroclydon blew a gale all night, 
which made the sailors observe that no wonder St. Paul was blown off the 
coast in such weather.” 


We can now see that the discussion which arose respecting 
the propriety of remaining at Fair Havens or of moving to 
Phenice became inevitable. The voyagers had a choice of evils; 
for after the experience of the modern observers, it will not be 
said that the attempt to reach Phenice was not attended with 
considerable risk of being blown out to sea. An objector, how- 
ever, might ask, How came it that Paul, a landsman and a 
prisoner, should have taken part in the discussion? We answer 
this, in the first place, by quoting Dr. Kitto’s review of the 
work, “ We see the ruder men of the sea slowly yielding their 
minds to this master-spirit.” But independent of this consi- 
deration, or of his being taught by direct revelation, when we 
take into consideration the facts and probabilities of the case 
which have now come to our knowledge, it will appear that the 
advice which he gave might be supported even on nautical 
grounds. At the time he offered it, he could have no personal 
knowledge of the circumstances; but the anchorage was not 
more than half a mile from the mole discovered by Capt. Spratt, 
which we are satisfied was the port of Lasea, and with a ship 
with nearly three hundred persons on board the intercourse 
with the shore must have been daily and hourly. Luke was 
not a prisoner; his nautical knowledge would enable him to 
make the necessary enquiries, and his notice of the aspect of 
Port Phenice shews that he had made such enquiries. We 
must remember also that they were in a ship which depended 
altogether on celestial observations when out of sight of land, 
and that the season had arrived when such observations could 
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not be depended upon. The question therefore resolved it to 
this, could they count on reaching Phenice before a northerly 
gale came on? We apprehend from what we now know that 
they could not, and that St. Paul’s advice was a sound one. 
The demonstration of the authenticity of the voyage is now 
complete down to the minutest objection which ingenuity or 
unbelief could raise against it, and we congratulate the author 
on the confirmation which actual observation has given to the 


. inferences he drew from the scanty evidence respecting this 


part of the voyage which existed when he undertook this inves- 
tigation. 








THE LAW OF BURIAL AND THE SENTIMENT OF DEATH.’ 


One of the oldest church edifices in New York, yielding to the 
rapid encroachments of trade upon what, fifty years ago, formed 
the arena of eligible dwellings, has recently been sold, and at 
the same time several feet of the cemetery attached thereto were 
appropriated by the city to widen one of the most frequented 
thoroughfares. Two legal questions arose from these incidents : 
the trustees of the property claimed a specific indemnification 
for the public occupancy of their land, and a descendant of one 
of the individuals buried within these precincts claimed that 
the church should provide another and satisfactory place of 
sepulture, and assume the expense of the reinterment. This 
latter demand involves the consideration of the rights inherent 
in, and related to, the dead and their resting-place,—a subject, 
in its ultimate and indirect consequences, of large and peculiar 
interest, and one which, in the absence of precedents, requires 
a distinct code. The court appointed Samuel B. Ruggles to 
examine the laws bearing on the case, and report a legal opinion, 
and the reasons thereof, as to the rights of the church, the city, 
and the kindred of the deceased respectively. The result has 
been, not only a satisfactory statement of conflicting claims on 
a basis of sound judgment and equity, but a valuable treatise 
on the law of sepulture. Not satisfied with bringing his re- 
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searches and arguments to bear on the special case thus sub- 
mitted to him, Mr. Ruggles has taken a comprehensive, histo- 
rical, and detailed view of the general subject; and demonstrated 
the defects of the present laws, as well as the social and reli- 
gious importance of adequate legislation adapted to the exigencies 
continually arising, and based on the spirit of our institutions, 
which obviously require provisions in this regard anticipated in 
older countries by ecclesiastical law and religious authority. 


The scope of the question, in the present instance, is thus briefly 
stated :— 


“The proper disposal of this question by this court will be important, 
not so much in the pecuniary amount involved in the present instance, as 
in furnishing a rule for other cases, where cemeteries may be disturbed, 
either by their proprietors or by public authority. It broadly presents 
the general question, which does not appear to be distinctly settled in 
this State-—Who is legally and primarily entitled to the custody of a 
dead body? and as a necessary result, who is legally bound to bury it ? 
and further, if a body be ejected from its place of burial, who then is 
legally and primarily entitled to its custody, and who is bound to re- 
bury it ? 

Me The widening of Beekman Street by the Corporation of New York 
removed every building and other impediment which stood in its way. 
Among them was the grave, the ‘domus ultima’ of Moses Sherwood, over 
which a marble tombstone, inscribed with his name, had been standing 
more than fifty years. His skull and bones, and portions of his grave- 
clothing, were found lying in his grave. Had any one any legal interest 
in that grave, or any right to preserve the repose of its occupant? or any 
legal interest in the monument, or right to preserve its repose? Do these 
rights come within the legal denomination of ‘ private property,’ which 
the Constitution forbids to be taken for public use without just compen- 
sation ? 

“Property has been concisely defined to be, ‘the highest right a man 
can have to a thing.’ Blackstone spreads out the definition into the ‘sole 
and exclusive dominion which one man claims and exercises over the ex- 
ternal things of the world, in total exclusion of the right of any other 
individual in the universe.’ (2 Black. Comm. 2.) 

“The things which may thus be exclusively appropriated, and thereby 
made ‘private property,’ are not confined to tangible or visible objects, 
for light and air are ‘ property,’ and belong exclusively to the occupant so 
long as he has possession. The right to the mere repose of a grave, al- 
though intangible or invisible, may none the less be property. The 
dividing line between ‘property’ as a thing objectively appropriated Jy a 
person, and a ‘personal right’ as subjectively belonging ¢o a person, is 
not always entirely distinct. The proprietary right to a gravestone, and 
the personal right to its undisturbed repose, may measurably partake of 
both. In a certain sense, even a purely personal right may be said to be 
appropriated. Nor is the distinction very essential ; for if there be a right 
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in a grave or its contents, or appendages, which the law will recognize, it 
matters little whether the right is appropriated by or belongs to its pos- 
sessor. Is there, then, a right of which a court of justice will take cog- 
nizance ?”’—pp. 33, 34. 


He subsequently illustrates the requisiteness of the protec- 
tion insisted on :— 


“The necessity for the exercise of such authority, not only over the 
burial, but over the corpse itself, by some competent legal tribunal, will 
appear at once, if we consider the consequences of its abandonment. If 
no one has any legal interest in a corpse, no one can legally determine the 
place of its interment, nor exclusively retain its custody. A son will 
have no legal right to retain the remains of his father, nor a husband of 
his wife, one moment after death. A father cannot legally protect his 
daughter’s remains from exposure or insult, however indecent or out- 
rageous, nor demand their re-burial if dragged from the grave. The dead 
deprived of the legal guardianship, however partial, which the Church so 
long had thrown around them, and left unprotected by the civil courts, 
will become, in law, nothing but public nuisances, and their custody will 
belong only to the guardians of the public health, to remove and destroy 
the offending matter, with all practicable economy and despatch. The 
criminal courts may punish the body-snatcher who invades the grave, but 
will be powerless to restore its contents. 

“ Applied to the case now under examination, the doctrine will deny 
a daughter, whose filial love had followed her father to the grave, and 
reared a monument to his memory, all right to ask that his remains, up- 
rooted by the city authorities and cast into the street, shall again be 
decently interred. In England, with judicial functions divided between 
the State and the Church, the secular tribunals would protect the monu- 
ment, the winding-sheet, the grave-clothes, even down to the ribbon 
(now extant) which tied the guewe ; but the Church would guard the 
skull and bones. Which of these relics deserves the legal protection of 
the Supreme Court of law and equity of the State of New York? Does 
not every dictate of common sense and common decency demand a com- 
mon protection for the grave and all its contents and appendages? Is a 
tribunal like this under any legal necessity for measuring its judicial and 
remedial action by the narrow rule and fettered movement of the common 
law of England, crippled by ecclesiastical interference? But may it not 
put forth its larger powers and nobler attributes as a court of enlightened 
equity and reason ?”’—pp. 43, 44. 


We have not space to follow Mr. Ruggles through the very 
able reasoning, and the eloquent applications of the facts of 
history and jurisprudence, to the elucidation of these questions. 
It is seldom that a legal report contains so much to excite and 
enlist the better sympathies of humanity. It is, in fact, a 
learned and finished discourse on the Law of Burial, as a great 
social interest and sacred private duty, with examples drawn 
Z2 
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from antiquity and hallowed by the universal instinct of man- 
kind. The inference arrived at is condensed in the following 
five points, which should be the basis of that legislative enact- 
ment which we trust will reward this effective plea. 


‘1. That neither a corpse, nor its burial, is legally subject, in any 
way, to ecclesiastical cognizance, nor to sacerdotal power of any kind. 

“2. That the right to bury a corpse, and to preserve its remains, is 
a legal right, which the courts of law will recognize and protect. 

“3. That such right, in the absence of any testamentary disposition, 
belongs exclusively to the next of kin. 

“4, That the right to protect the remains includes the right to pre- 
serve them by separate burial, to select the place of sepulture, and to 
change it at pleasure. 


“5. That, if the place of burial be taken for public use, the next of 


kin may claim to be indemnified for the expense of removing and suitably 
re-interring the remains.”—pp. 58, 59. 


Meantime we cannot better promote the object in view than 
by improving the occasion to consider the importance, in this 
age and country, of not only protecting by law, but encourag- 
ing through art and by the most emphatic recognition, memo- 
rials of the departed,—the feeling of our common nature which 
environs Death with sacredness,—the sentiment of retrospection 
and reverence which embalms for ever the examples of the bene- 
factors of our race, and endears the loved and lost of our affec- 
tions. 

It is rare for American legislation, or discussions incident 
thereto, to go beyond economical and material interests; and 
when, as in the instance before us, it is proposed to vindicate a 
sentiment by law, to attest a right founded entirely upon the 
better instincts, we deem the circumstance memorable and sug- 
gestive. The only constant minister to the sense of the beau- 
tiful among us is Nature, the only universal appeal to reverence 
is Death; historical associations are too recent, and Art too 
much of a luxury, to awaken and confirm these divine and neg- 
lected elements of humanity; but through the affections and 
the idea of a common destiny, what may be called the senti- 
ment of Death—that is, the memory of the departed, the places 
of their sepulture, the trophies of their worth—lures the least 
aspiring mind to “ thoughts that wander through eternity,” and 
promotes that association with the past which the English mora- 
list declared essential to intellectual dignity. Accordingly, this 
plea for the authority of the living to protect the dead,—this 
invocation of law to guard as sacred what has no relation to 
thrift, is a practical recognition of the claims of reverence as a 
principle of civilized life which we desire gratefully to record. 
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Never did a Christian nation manifest so little of this conserva- 
tive and exalted sentiment, apart from its direct religious scope, 
as ourown. This patent defect is owing, in a measure, to the 
absence of the venerable, the time-hallowed, and the contem- 
plative in the scenes and the life of our country ; it is, however, 
confirmed by the busy competition, the hurried, experimental, 
and ambitious spirit of the people. Local change is the rule, 
not the exception ; scorn of wise delay, moderation, and philo- 
sophic content, the prevalent feeling ; impatience, temerity, and 
self-confidence, the characteristic impulse; houses are locomo- 
tive, church edifices turned into post-offices, and even theatres ; 
ancestral domains are bartered away in the second generation ; 
old trees bow to the axe ; the very sea is encroached upon, and 
landmarks are removed almost as soon as they grow familiar ; 
change, which is the life of nature, seems to be regarded as not 
less the vital element of what is called local improvement and 
prosperity ; the future is almost exclusively regarded, and the 
past contemned. 

If a man cites the precedents of experience, he is sneered at 
as a “fogy;” if he has a competence, he risks it in speculation ; 
newspapers usurp the attention once given to standard lore ; the 
picturesque rocks of the rural way-side are defiled by quack 
advertisements, the arcana of spirituality degraded by legerde- 
main, the dignity of reputation sullied by partisan brutality, 
the graces of social refinement abrogated by a mercenary stand- 
ard, the lofty aims of science levelled by charlatan tricks, and 
independence of character sacrificed to debasing conformity ; 
observation is lost in locomotion, thought in action, ideality in 
materialism. Against this perversion of life, the sanctity of 
death protests, often vainly, to the general mind, but not in- 
effectually to the individual heart. 

When it was attempted to secure the collection of Egyptian 
antiquities brought hither by Dr. Abbott, of Cairo, for a future 
scientific museum to be established in New York, the represen- 
tatives, commercial, professional, and speculative of “ Young 
America,” scorned the bare idea of exchanging gold for mum- 
mies, sepulchral lamps, papyrus, and ancient utensils and 
inscriptions ; yet, within a twelvemonth, a celebrated German 
philologist, a native biblical scholar, and a lecturer on the 
History of Art, eagerly availed themselves of these contemned 
relics to prove and illustrate their respective subjects; and the 
enlightened of Gotham’s utilitarian citizens acknowledged that 
the trophies of the past were essential to elucidate and con- 
firm the wisdom of the present. It is this idolatry of the im- 
mediate which stultifies republican perception. Offer a manu- 
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script to a publisher, and he instantly enquires if it relates to 
the questions of the day; if not, it is almost certain to be re- 
jected without examination. The conservative element of social 
life is merged in gregarious intercourse ; the youth looks not up 
to age; the maiden’s susceptibilities are hardened by premature 
and promiscuous association ; external success is glorified, pri- 
vate consistency unhonoured ; hero-worship grows obsolete ; art 
becomes a trade, literature an expedient, reform fanaticism ; ; 
aspiration is chilled, romance outgrown, life unappreciated ; and 
all because the vista of departed time is cut off from our theory 
of moral perspective, and existence itself is regarded merely as 
an opportunity for instant and outward success, not a link in an 
eternal chain reaching “ before and after.” Hence the peculiar 
value we attach to an able argument for the legal protection of 
sepulchres, monuments, and cities of the dead, an able exposi- 
tion of the law of burial as a social interest environed by the 
sanctities of love and grief, and consecrated by memory and 
hope. It is of the Christian obligations involved in the discus- 
sion that we would speak,—as one of the few objects of govern 
mental care that directly springs from humanity. 

Sentiment is the great conservative principle of society ; 
those instincts of patriotism, local attachment, family affection, 
human sympathy, reverence for truth, age, valour, and wisdom, 
so often alive and conscious in the child and overlaid or per- 
verted in the man,—for the culture of which our educational 
systems, habitual vocations, domestic and social life, make so 
little provision,—are, in the last analysis, the elements of what- 
ever is noble, efficient, and individual in character; in every 
moral crisis we appeal to them, as the channels whereby we are 
linked to God and humanity, and through which alone we can 
realize just views or lawful action. In our normal condition 
they may not be often exhibited; yet none the less do they 
constitute the latent force of civil society. To depend upon 
intelligence and will is, indeed, the creed of the age, and espe- 
cially of this republic; but these powers, when unhallowed by 
the primal and better instincts, re-act and fail of their end. It 
is so in individual experience and in national affairs. The resort 
to brute force in the highest deliberative assembly of the land, 
and the recognition of the alternative by a large body of citizens, 
are disgraceful and alarming facts, chiefly because they indicate 
the absence of the sentiments which the pride of intellect and 
the brutality of self-will thus repudiate; to them is the final 
appeal, through them the only safety. And the great lesson 
taught by these and similar errors is, that the life, the spirit, 
the faith of the country has, by a long course of national pros- 
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perity and a blind worship of outward success, become gradually 
but inevitably material ; so that motives of patriotism, of re- 
verence, of courtesy, of generous sympathy,—in a word, the 
sentiments as distinguished from the passions and the will, have 
ceased to be recognized as legitimate, and the reliable springs 
of action and guides of life. It was the repudiation of these 
which horrified Burke at the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion ; he augured the worst from that event, at the best hour of 
its triumph, because it stripped humanity of her divine attri- 
bute of sentiment, and left her to shiver naked in the cold light 
of reason and will, unredeemed by the sense of justice, of 
beauty, of compassion, of honourable pride, which under the 
name of Chivalry he lamented as extinct. He spoke and felt as 
a man whose brain was kindled by his heart, and whose heart 
retained the pure impulse of these sacred instincts, and knew 
their value as the medium of all truth and the basis of civil 
order. They were temporarily quenched in France by the frenzy 
of want; they are inactive and in abeyance here, through the 
gross pressure of material prosperity and mercenary ambition. 
Hence whatever effectively appeals to them, and whoever sin- 
cerely recognizes them, whether by example or precept, in a 
life or a poem, through art or rhetoric, in respect for the past, 
love of nature, or devotion to truth, and beauty, excites our 
cordial sympathy. In this age and land, no man is a greater 
benefactor than he who scorns the worldly and narrow philo- 
sophy of life which degrades to a material, unaspiring level the 
tone of mind and the tendency of the affections. If he invent 
a character, lay out a domain, erect a statue, weave a stanza, 
write a paragraph, utter a word, or chant a melody which stirs 
in any breast the love of the beautiful, admiration for the heroic, 
or the chastening sense of awe,—any sentiment, in truth, which 
partakes of disinterestedness, and merges self “in an idea dearer 
than self,”’—uplifts, expands, fortifies, intensifies, and therefore 
inspires,—he is essentially and absolutely a benefactor to society, 
a genuine though perhaps unrecognized champion of what is 
“highest in man’s nature” against what is “lowest in man’s 
destiny.” And not the least because the most universal of these 
higher and holier feelings is the sentiment of Death, consecrat- 
ing its symbols, guarding its relics, and keeping fresh and sacred 
its memories. 

The disposition of the mortal remains was and is, to a con- 
siderable extent, in England, an ecclesiastical function ; in Ca- 
tholie lands it is a priestly interest. Indignity to the body, 
after death, was one of the most dreaded punishments of heresy 
and crime; to scatter human ashes to the winds, expose the 
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skulls of malefactors in iron gratings over city portals, refuse 
interment in ground consecrated by the Church, and disinter 
and insult the body of an unpopular ruler, were among the 
barbarous reprisals of offended power. And yet, in these same 
twilight eras, in the heathen customs and the medizval laws, 
under the sway of Odin and the Franks, the sentiment of 
respect for the dead was acted upon in a manner to shame the 
indifference and hardihood of later and more civilized times. 
With the emigration to America, as Mr. Ruggles shews, this 
sentiment looked for its legal vindication entirely to the civic 
authority. With their reaction from spiritual tyranny, our 
ancestors transferred this, with other social interests, to popular 
legislation and private’ inclination. Hence the comparatively 
indefinite enactments on the subject, which it is the indirect 
purpose of this able Report to remedy, by a uniform code, ap- 
plicable to all the States, and organized so as clearly to establish 
the rights both of the living and the dead, and to preserve 
inviolable the choice of disposition, and the place of deposit, of 
human remains. 

The practical treatment of this subject is anomalous. Amid 
the scenes of horror, outraging humanity in every form, which 
characterized the anarchy incident to the first dethronement of 
legitimate authority in France, how startling to read, among 
the first decrees of the Convention, provisions for the dead, 
while pitiless destruction awaited the living! And, in this 
country, while motives of hygiene limit intermural interments, 
and a higher impulse sets apart and adorns rural cemeteries, 
our rail-tracks often ruthlessly intersect the fields of the dead, 
and ancestral tombs are annually broken up to make way for 
streets and warehouses. The tomb of Washington is dilapi- 
dated ; the bones of revolutionary martyrs are neglected, and 
half the graveyards of the country desecrated by indifference or 
misuse. The conservative piety of the Hebrews reproaches our 
inconsiderate neglect, in the faithfully tended cemetery of their 
race at Newport, R. I., where not a Jew remains to guard the 
ashes of his fathers, thus carefully preserved by a testamentary 
fund. 

Modes and places of burial have an historical significance. 
The pyre of the Greeks and Romans, the embalming process of 
the Egyptians, the funeral piles of Hindoo superstition, and 
those bark stagings, curiously regarded by Mississippi voyagers, 
where Indian corpses are exposed to the elements,—the old 
cross-road interment of the suicide,—the inhumation of the 
early patriarchs and Christians,—all symbolize eras and creeds. 
The lying-in-state of the royal defunct, the sable catafalque of 
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the Catholic temples, the salutes over the warrior’s grave, the 
“Day of the Dead” celebrated in Southern Europe, the eulo- 
ies in French cemeteries, the sublime ritual of the Establish- 
ment, and the silent prayer of the Friends, requiems, proces- 
sions, emblems, inscriptions, badges, and funereal garlands, 
mark faith, nation, rank, and profession at the very gates of the 
sepulchre. Vain is the sceptic’s sneer, useless the utilitarian’s 
protest ; by those poor tributes the heart utters its undying 
regret and its immortal prophecies, though “ mummy has be- 
come merchandize,” and to be “ but pyramidically extant is a 
fallacy in duration ;” for, as the same religious philosopher’ 
of Norwich declared, “it is the heaviest stone that melancholy 
can throw at a man, to tell him he is at the end of his nature ;” 
and therefore, in the grim Tuscan’s Hell, the souls of those who 
denied their immortality when in the flesh, are shut up through 
eternity in living tombs. How the idea of a local abode for the 
mortal remains is hallowed to our nature, is realized in the 
pathos which closes the noble and sacred life of the Hebrew 
lawgiver: “ And he buried him in a valley of the land of Moab, 
over against Beth-peor; but no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day” (Deut. xxxiv. 6). 
Natural, therefore, and human is the consoling thought of 
the poet, of the ship bringing home for burial all of earth that 
remains of his lamented friend :— 


**T hear the noise about thy keel ; 
I hear the bell struck in the night ; 
I see the cabin-window bright ; 
T see the sailor at the wheel. 


“ Thou bring’st the sailor to his wife, 
And travelled men from foreign lands ; 
And letters unto trembling hands ; 
And thy dark freight, a vanished life. 


* So bring him : we have idle dreams : 
This look of quiet flatters thus 
Our home-bred fancies ; O, to us, 

The fools of habit, sweeter seems 


“To rest beneath the clover sod, 
That takes the sunshine and the rains, . 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God, 
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“ Than if with thee the roaring wells 
Should gulf him fathom deep in brine, 
And hands so often clasped in mine 

Should toss with tangle and with shells.” 


Doubtless many of the processes adopted by blind affection 
and superstitious homage, to rescue the poor human casket from 
destruction, are grotesque and undesirable. Had Segato, the 
discoverer of a chemical method of petrifying flesh, survived to 
publish the secret, it would be chiefly for anatomical purposes 
that we should appreciate his invention; there is something 
revolting in the artificial conservation of what, by the law of 
nature, should undergo elemental dissolution ; and it is but a 
senseless homage to cling to the shattered chrysalis when the 
winged embryo has soared away : 


** All’ ombra de’ cipressi e dentro I’ urne 
Confortate di pianto, é forse il sonno 
Dello morte men duro ?”’¢ 


The fantastic array of human bones in the Capuchin cells at 
Palermo and Rome; the eyeless, shrunken face of Carlo Bor- 
romeo embedded in crystal, jewels, and silk, beneath the Milan 
cathedral ; the fleshless figure of old Jeremy Bentham in the 


raiment of this working-day world ; the thousand spicy wrap- 
pings which enfold the exhumed mummy whose exhibition pro- 
voked Horace Smith’s facetious rhymes,—these, and such as 
these, poor attempts to do vain honour to our clay, are not less 
repugnant to the sentiment of death, in its religious and en- 
lightened manifestation, than the promiscuous and indecent 
putting out of sight of the dead after battle and in the reign of 
pestilence, or the brutal and irreverent disposal of the bodies 
of the poor in the diurnal pits of the Naples Campo Santo. 
More accordant with our sense of respect to what once enshrined 
an immortal spirit, and stood erect and free, even in barbaric 
manhood, is the adjuration of the bard :— 


Gather him to his grave again, 

And solemnly and softly lay, 

Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrior’s scattered bones away ; 

The soul hath quickened every part,— 
That remnant of a martial brow, 

Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm,—strong no longer now ! 





¢ Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam. @ Dei Sepolchri, di Ugo Foscolo. 
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Spare them, each mouldering relic spare, 
Of God’s own image ; let them rest, 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impressed.” 


Yet there are many and judicious reasons for preferring 
cremation to inhumation; the prejudice against the former 
having doubtless originated among the early Christians, in their 
respect for patriarchal entombment practised by the Jews, and 
their natural horror at any custom which savoured of heathenism. 
But there is actually no religious obstacle, and, under proper 
arrangement, no public inconvenience, in the burning of the 
dead. It is, too, a process which singularly attracts those who 
would save the remains of those they love from the possibility 
of desecration, and anticipate the ultimate fate of the mortal 
coil “ to mix for ever with the elements ;” at all events, there can 
be no rational objection to the exercise of private taste and the 
gratification of personal feeling on this point. ‘I bequeath my 
soul to God,” said Michael Angelo, in his terse will, “ my body 
to the earth, and my possessions to my nearest kin ;””—and this 
right to dispose of one’s mortal remains appears to be instinc- 
tive: though the indignation excited by any departure from 
custom would indicate that, in popular apprehension, the privi- 
lege so rarely exercised is illegally usurped. 

The outcry in a Western town, a few months ago, when cre- 
mation was resorted to, at the earnest desire of a deceased 
wife, and the offence taken and expressed in this city, when it 
became known that a distinguished surgeon, from respect to 
science, had bequeathed his skeleton to a medical college, evi- 
denced how little, among us, is recognized the right of the living 
to dispose of their remains, and the extent to which popular 
ignorance and individual prejudice are allowed to interfere in 
what good sense and good feeling declare an especial matter of 
private concern. Yet that other than the ordinary modes of 
disposing of human relics are not absolutely repugnant to en- 
dearing associations, may be inferred from the poetic interest 
which sanctions to the imagination the obsequies of Shelley. 
Although it was from convenience that the body of that ideal 
bard, so misunderstood, so humane, so “ cradled into poesy 
by wrong,” was burned, yet the lover of his spiritual muse 
beholds in that lonely pyre, blazing on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, an elemental destruction of the material shrine of a 
lofty and loving soul, accordant with his aspiring, isolated, and 
imaginative career. 

Vain, indeed, have proved the studious precautions of Egyp- 
tians to conserve from decay and sacrilege the relics of their 
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dead. Not only has “mummy become merchandize,” in the 
limited sense of the English moralist ; the traffic of the Jews in 
their gums and spices, the distribution of their exhumed forms 
in museums, and the use of their cases for fuel, is now super- 
seded by commerce in their cerements for the manufacture of 
paper; and it is a startling evidence of that human vicissitude 
from which even the shrouds of ancient kings are not exempt, 
that recently, in one of the new towns of this continent, a 
newspaper was printed on sheets made from the imported rags 
of Egyptian mummies. 

Of primitive and casual landmarks, encountered on solitary 
moors and hills, the cairn and the Alpine cross affect the ima- 
gination with a sense alike of mortality and tributary sentiment, 
even more vividly than the elaborate mausoleum, from the rude 
expedients and the solemn isolation ; while the beauty of cathe- 
dral architecture is hallowed by ancestral monuments. Of all 
Scott’s characters, the one that most deeply enlists our sympa- 
thies, through that quaint pathos whereby the Past is made 
eloquent both to fancy and affection, is Old Mortality renewing 
the half-obliterated inscriptions on the gravestones of the Cove- 
nanters, his white hair fluttering in the wind as he stoops to 
his melancholy task, and his aged pony feeding on the grassy 
mounds. Even our practical Franklin seized the first leisure 
from patriotic duties, on his visit to England, in order to exa- 
mine the sepulchral tablets which bear the names of his pro- 
genitors. 

A cursory glance at the most cherished trophies of literature 
indicates how deeply the sentiment of death is wrought into the 
mind and imagination,—how it invests with awe, love, pity, and 
hope, thoughtful and gifted spirits, inspires their art, elevates 
their conceptions, and casts over life and consciousness a sacred 
mystery. The most finished and suggestive piece of modern 
English verse is elegiac,—its theme a country churchyard, and 
so instinct are its melancholy numbers with pathos and reflec- 
tion, embalmed in rhythmical music, that its lines have passed 
into household words. Our national poet, who has sung of 
Nature in all her characteristic phases on this continent, next 
to those ever-renewed glories of the universe has found his chief 
inspiration in the same reverent contemplation : ‘‘ Thanatopsis” 
was his first grand offering to the Muses, and “The Disinterred 
Warrior,” the “ Hymn to Death,” and “The Old Man’s Fune- 
ral,” are but pious variations of a strain worthy to be chanted 
in the temple of humanity. Shakespeare in no instance comes 
nearer what is highest in our common nature and miraculous in 
our experience, than when he makes the philosophic Dane ques- 
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tion his soul and confront mortality. The once popular and 
ever-memorable “‘ Night Thoughts” of Young elaborate kindred 
ideas in the light of Christian truth ; the most quaintly eloquent 
of early speculative writings in English prose is Sir Thomas 
Browne’s treatise on Urn-Burial. The most thoughtful and 
earnest of modern Italian poems is Foscolo’s Sepolchri; the 
Monody on Sir John Moore, Shelley’s Elegy on Keats, Tickell’s 
on Addison, Byron’s on Sheridan, and Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
riam,” contain the most sincere and harmonious utterances of 
their authors. Not the least affecting pages of “The Sketch- 
Book” are those which describe the Village Funeral and the 
“Widow’s Son;” and the endeared author, we are told in the 
pamphlet before us, has marked his own sense of the local 
sanctity of the tomb by erecting that of his family in “Sleepy 
Hollow,” in the midst of scenes endeared by his abode and his 
fame. Halleck has given lyrical immortality to the warrior’s 
death in the cause of freedom ; and Wordsworth, in perhaps his 
most quoted ballad, has recorded with exquisite simplicity child- 
hood’s unconsciousness of death; even the most analytical of 
French novelists found in the laws and ceremonial of a Parisian 
interment, material for his keenest diagnosis of the scenes of 
life in that marvellous capital. Hope’s best descriptive powers 
were enlisted in his sketch of burial-places near Constantinople, 
so pensively contrasting with the more adventurous chapters of 
Anastasius. If in popular literature this sentiment is so con- 
stantly appealed to, and so enshrined in the poet’s dream and 
the philosopher’s speculation, classic and Hebrew authors have 
inscribed its memorials in outlines of majestic and graceful im- 
port; around it the picturesque and the moralizing, the viva- 
cious and the grandly simple expressions of the Roman, the 
Greek, and the Jewish writers seem to hover with the significant 
plaint,—heroism or faith,—which invokes us, with the voice of 
ages, to 


* Pay the deep reverence, taught of old,— 
The homage of man’s heart to death ; 
Nor dare to trifle with the mould 
Once hallowed by the Almighty’s breath.” 


The monitory and reminiscent influence of the churchyard, 
apart from all personal associations, cannot, therefore, be over- 
estimated ; doubtless in a spirit of propriety and good taste, it 
is now more frequently suburban, made attractive by trees, 
flowers, a wide landscape, and rural peace, and rendered com- 
paratively safe from desecration by distance from the so-called 
march of improvement, which annually changes the aspect of 
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our growing towns. Yet wherever situated, the homes of the 
dead, when made eloquent by art, and kept fresh by reverent 
care, breathe a chastening and holy lesson, perhaps the more 
impressive when uttered beside the teeming camp of life. When 
the traveller gazes on the marble effigy of Gaston de Foix at 
Ravenna, and then treads the plain where he fell in battle, the 
fixed lineaments and obsolete armour bring home to his mind 
the very life of the Middle Ages, solemnized by youthful heroism 
and early death; when he scans the vast city beneath its smoky 
veil, thick with roofs and dotted with spires, from an elevated 
point of Pére la Chaise, the humble and garlanded cross, and 
the chiselled names of the wise and brave that surround him, 
cause the parallel and inwoven mysteries of life and death to 
stir the fountains of his heart with awe, and make his lips 
tremble into prayer; and, familiar as is the spectacle, the more 
thoughtful of the throng in New York’s bustling thoroughfare, 
will sometimes pause and cast a salutary glance from the hurry- 
ing crowd to the monuments of the heroic Lawrence, the elo- 
quent Emmet, the gallant Montgomery, and the patriotic Ha- 
milton. Those associations which form at once the culture and 
the romance of travel are identified with the same eternal senti- 
ment. Next in interest to the monuments of genius and cha- 
racter are those of death; or rather, the inspiration of the 
former are everywhere consecrated by the latter. 


«Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings,—yet—the dead are there !” 


We enter a city of antiquity,—memorable Syracuse or dis- 
interred Pompeii,—through a street of tombs; the majestic 
relics of Egyptian civilization are the cenotaphs of kings; the 
Escurial is Spain’s architectural elegy ; Abelard’s philosophy is 
superseded, but his love and death live daily to the vision of 
the mourners who go from the gay capital of France, to place 
chaplets on the graves of departed friends ;° the grandeurs of 
Westminster Abbey are sublimated by the effigies of bards and 
statesmen, and the rare music of St. George’s choir made 
solemn by the dust of royalty ; deserted Ravenna is peopled 








e * How can we reconcile this pious and faithful remembrance with the character 
of a nation generally thought so frivolous and inconstant? Let this amiable, affec- 
tionate, but slandered people, send the stranger and the traveller to this place. These 
carefully tended flowers, these tombs, will speak their defence.”—Memoir of Harriet 
Preble, p. 70. 
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with intense life by the creations of Dante which haunt his 
sepulchre ; Arqua is the shrine of affectionate pilgrims; the ra- 
diant hues and graceful shapes of Titian and Canova become 
ethereal to the fancy, when viewed beside their monuments ; 
St. Peter’s is but a magnificent apostolic tomb ; and the shadow 
of mortality. is incarnated in Lorenzo’s brooding figure in the 
jewelled temple of the dead Medici. What resorts are Mount 
Vernon, Saint Paul’s, and Saint Onofrio! what a goal, through 
ages, the Holy Sepulchre! How the dim escutcheons sanctify 
cathedrals, and sunken headstones the rural cemetery! how 
sacred the mystery of the Campagna hid in that “ stern round 
tower of other days,” which bears the name of a Roman matron ! 
The beautiful sarcophagus of Scipio, the feudal crypt of Theo- 
dric, the silent soldier of the Invalides, the mossy cone of Caius 
Cestus in whose shadow two English poets yet speak in grace- 
ful epitaphs, Thorwaldsen’s grand mausoleum at Copenhagen, 
composed of his own trophies,—what objects are these to win 
the mind back into the lapsing ages and upward with “ immortal 
longings!” We turn from brilliant thoroughfares, alive with 
creatures of a day, to catacombs obscure with the impalpable 
dust of bygone generations ; we pass from the vociferous piazza 
to the hushed and frescoed cloister, and walk on mural tablets 
whose inscriptions are worn by the feet of vanished multitudes ; 
we steal from the cheerful highway to the field of mounds, 
where a shaft, a cross, or a garland, breathes of surviving ten- 
derness; we handle the cloudy lachrymal, quaint depository of 
long-evaporated tears, or admire the sculptured urn, the casket 
of what was unutterably precious even in mortality,—and there- 
by life is solemnized, consciousness deepened, and we feel, above 
the tyrannous present, and through the casual occupation of the 
hour, the “ electric chain wherewith we’re darkly bound.” Thus 
perpetual is the hymn of death, thus ubiquitous its memorials,— 
attesting not only an inevitable destiny, but a universal senti- 
ment; under whatever name,—God’s Acre, Pantheon, Campo 
Santo, Valhalla, Potter’s Field, Greenwood, or Mount Auburn, 
—the lasting resting-place of the body, the last earthly shrine 
of human love, fame, and sorrow, claims, by the pious instinct 
which originates, the holy rites which consecrate, the blessed 
hopes which glorify it, respect, protection, and sanctity. 

There is, indeed, no spot of earth so hallowed to the con- 
templative as that which holds the ashes of an intellectual bene- 
factor. What a grateful tribute does the Transatlantic pilgrim 
instinctively offer at the sepulchre of Roscoe at Liverpool, of 
Lafayette in France, of Berkeley at Oxford, of Burns at Allo- 
way Kirk, and of Keats, and Goldsmith,—of all the bards, 
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philosophers, and reformers, whose conceptions warmed and 
exalted his dawning intelligence, and became thereby sacred to 
his memory for ever! How fruitful the hours, snatched from 
less serene pleasure, devoted to Stratford, Melrose, and the 
Abbey! ‘To realize the value of these opportunities, the spirit 
of humanity enshrined in such “ Meccas of the mind,” we must 
fancy the barrenness of earth stripped of these landmarks of 
the gifted and the lost. How denuded of its most tender light 
would be Olney,/ Stoke Pogis, the vale of Florence, the cypress 
groves of Rome, and the park at Weimar, unconsecrated by thé 
sepulchres of Cowper and Gray, Michael Angelo, Tasso, and 
Schiller, whose sweet and lofty remembrance links meadow and 
stream, mountain and sunset, with the thought of all that is 
most pensive, beautiful, and sublime in genius and in woe! 








ANALYSIS OF THE EMBLEMS OF ST. JOHN.—Rev. i—iv. 
Introduction. 


In no department of human research have the results been 
more unsatisfactory than in the attempts which have from time 
to time been made to penetrate the hidden meaning of the 
emblems employed in the visions of St. John. The conclusions 
attained are almost as diverse as the peculiarities of mind which 
have distinguished the many enquirers who have engaged in this 
interesting but difficult study. This failure (for such it must 
be deemed) raises a strong presumption that the enquiries 
hitherto pursued have been conducted upon wrong principles, 
and that, to ensure success, some new method must be devised. 

One of the greatest difficulties attending this investigation 
is to free the mind from bias—from the domination of some 
idol of the fancy—before which reason is made adoringly to 
bow. The chief source of error appears to have lain in the 
attempt of each individual to do too much; for each has 
endeavoured, not only to penetrate the meaning of the em- 
blems, but also to discover their application to the events of 
history. Hence it has arisen, that the efforts of the same mind 
in one branch of the enquiry have vitiated its researches in the 
other; for the explanation of the emblems, and the events of 





f Cowper is not interred at Oey.—Ed. J. S. L. 
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history, have been forced into a correspondence, according to 
the peculiar views of the enquirer. 

There frequently present themselves in physical science sub- 
jects of investigation which require the independent efforts of 
two minds. In practical astronomy, for instance, there is what 
is well known.to observers as the personal equation, arising from 
individual peculiarities in the modes of observation followed b 
different observers,—a source of error which can be removed, 
only by changing the persons employed. So also where the 
investigation involves long and intricate calculations, and where 
the accuracy of the method enters, as a material element, into 
the correctness of the result, little confidence can be placed in 
the researches of any single investigator. But if two indepen- 
dent minds undertake the task, and, following different methods, 
arrive at the same conclusion, such a result commands respect. 

The investigation of the apocalyptic emblems seems to pre- 
sent a parallel case. It is needful to eliminate the personal 
equation. To secure this end, it appears requisite to divide the 
enquiry into two distinct branches, to be pursued by two indi- 
viduals ; or sets of enquirers working independently and without 
concert. The first branch should be the determination of the 
exact meaning of the emblems, using no other aid than the 
light furnished by the Divine Word itself. In prosecuting this 
research, all that has been already written on the subject must 
be temporarily cast aside. The events of history must be for a 
season banished from the mind; and all anticipations of finding 
a correspondence between those events and the emblems are to 
be, as much as possible, in the meantime resisted. The en- 
quirer must endeavour to place himself in the position of the 
favoured seer, or of one of his contemporaries, and try to pene- 
trate the hidden truths involved in the emblems, with no other 
lights than were available at that time. 

After one or more enquirers, following this course, shall 
have determined, by this method, the meaning of the emblems, 
then one or more independent minds may, with great advan- . 
tage, take up the second branch of the enquiry, and, adopting 
as a basis the results obtained by their forerunners, endeavour 
to trace the correspondence between such of the emblems as 
involve a prophetical meaning, and the events of history. 

The conclusions which might thus be attained would be 
much more satisfactory to the philosophic mind than any which 
might be reached by each individual engaging in both branches 
of the enquiry; while, if four investigators, pursuing this sepa- 
rate method, should arrive at the same results, their probability 
would acquire a very high degree of strength. 
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The following analysis is an essay in this method, and is 
exclusively devoted to the first branch of the enquiry. It has 
been undertaken, and is now to be presented, in the hope that 
some other individual, approving of the mode of investigation 
suggested, may be induced to undertake the same branch, on 
the same principle. When this shall have been done, and the 
results thus obtained by two independent enquirers shall have 
been thoroughly sifted on their own merits, irrespective of their 
application to history, there will then be laid a sound basis for 
the second branch of the investigation—the correspondence of 
the emblems with historical events. If one or more indepen- 
dent inquirers should thereafter be induced to avail themselves 
of that basis, and endeavour in a candid spirit to trace out that 
correspondence, there might then be good hopes of arriving at 
some satisfactory results, possessing a claim to the confidence of 
the reasoning mind, similar to that accorded to the conclusions 
reached by the independent investigations of several persons 
engaged in the same subject of physical research. 

Many of the conclusions attained by the following analysis 
are only alternative, and may be regarded as probable in vari- 
ous degrees. But the researches of other enquirers may tend 
to remove some of those alternatives, and to free the results 
from any reasonable doubt. 


Cuaprer I. 


The apostle John, after a preliminary address, commences 
the account of his vision with the following words: “I John, 
who also am your brother, and companion in tribulation, and 
in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle 
that is called Patmos, for the word of God, and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ. I wasin the Spirit on the Lord’s day, 
and heard behind me a great voice as of a trumpet.” 

_ Before proceeding to analyze any of the emblems, it is well 
to consider what is meant by this statement of the apostle, that, 
being in the isle of Patmos, he was in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day. This phraseology is obviously designed to guard the reader 
against the supposition that, during any part of this vision, the 
apostle was subjected to any actual translation in space. He 
remained in the isle of Patmos during its whole course, and the 
entire scenic representation was exhibited to him during the 
lapse of one Lord’s day. The expression “I was in the Spirit” 
is evidently intended to intimate that the scenes which he de- 
scribes were not seen by his external eye, and that the words 
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which he heard were not imbibed by his outward ear; but that 
his mind was placed under the immediate influence of the 
divine Spirit, which acted directly on his internal organs of per- 
ception and thought in the absence of all outward impressions 
whatever, from which his faculties were for the time withdrawn. 

Hence we. are not to suppose that any of the images pre- 
sented to him have any real existence in nature. They were 
merely ideal pictures, exhibited to the eye of his imagination 
for the purpose of imparting to his mind important truths, and 
of foreshadowing future events. So with all that he heard, 
whether the words directly addressed to him, or the voices and 
other sounds which seemed to impress his ear. None of these 
had any outward existence; the whole were impressions pro- 
duced by a peculiar excitement applied to his internal organs of 
hearing by the direct action of divine power. 

It appears, however, from sundry expressions employed by 
the apostle, that he wrote down all that he saw and heard in the 
course of the vision, while it was in progress. This circum- 
stance may be accounted for in two ways. We may suppose 
that between each scenic representation there was allowed him 
sufficient time to write what he had seen and heard, and that, 
during those intervals, he was restored to his usual state of 
external sensation. Or we may suppose his condition during 
the whole vision to have resembled that peculiar species of som- 
nambulism, in which the sleep-walker is capable of performing 
certain external acts, notwithstanding his mind is absorbed by 
internal impressions, produced on his inner organs of percep- 
tion and thought. 

Whatever opinion may be formed on this point, it is most 
necessary, in the perusal and examination of this prophecy, to 
guard the mind from ever, for a moment, losing sight of the 
fact that it is a record of the apostle’s imaginings, that none of 
the scenes which he describes were viewed with his outward 
eyes—that none of the words which he testifies to having heard 
were real articulate sounds perceived by his outward ear—but 
that the whole, both sights and sounds, were mere internal im- 
pressions. They were of the same species with those lights and 
colours often seen when the eyes are closed, and which are pro- 
duced by mere pressure on the organs of sight, although, of 
course, of a far more exalted kind, and impressed on his sen- 
sorium with a special design. , 

We are accordingly to expect that everything presented to 
the apostle’s mind in the course of the vision is purely of the 
nature of an emblem intended to symbolize some great truth, 
or some future event; and we must guard ourselves against 
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supposing any of them to be objects really existing in any 
region of space, unseen by the natural eye, but which would 
become visible to any one who should be thrown into the same 
spiritual condition as that in which the apostle was placed. 

The first of these scenic representations thus exhibited to 
his mental eye, the aspostle describes in the following words: 
“T was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and heard behind me 
a great voice, as of a trumpet, saying, 1 am Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last: and, What thou seest, write in a book, 
and send it unto the seven churches which are in Asia; unto 
Ephesus and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, and unto Thy- 
atira, and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodi- 
cea. And I turned to see the voice that spake with me. And 
being turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks ; and in the midst 
of the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of man, clothed 
with a garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps with 
a golden girdle. His head and his hairs were white like wool, 
as white as snow; and his eyes were as a flame of fire; and his 
feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace; and 
his voice as the sound of many waters. And he had in his right 
hand seven stars; and out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged 
sword: and his countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength. And when I saw him I fell at his feet as dead. And 
he laid his right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not; I 
am the first and the last: I am he that liveth, and was dead; 
and, behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; and have the keys 
of hell and of death. Write the things which thou hast seen, 
and the things which are, and the things which shall be here- 
after ; the mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest in my 
right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. The seven stars 
are the angels of the seven churches: and the seven candlesticks 
which thou sawest are the seven churches.” 

This last verse removes all doubt as to the emblematical 
nature of this scene; and we are thus relieved from any trouble 
in finding out the meaning of its leading features. This ex- 
planation appears to have been given with the further design of 
intimating that all the future scenic representations were to be 
of a like kind, and to be interpreted in a similar manner. 

In proceeding to analyze this opening scene, the first ques- 
tion that presents itself for consideration is, Why are seven gol- 
den candlesticks selected as fit emblems to symbolyze the seven 
Asiatic Churches? The purpose of a candlestick being to hold 
a candle, there seems to be here an allusion to the saying of 
our Saviour (Matt. v. 14, 15): “ Ye are the light of the world. 
Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, but 
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on a candlestick; and it giveth light to all that are in the 
house.” 

In these words, the metaphor used to designate the true dis- 
ciples of Christ is not a candlestick, but a candle spreading 
light around it. Hence the emblem of a candlestick, being 
employed for a Church, appears to signify, that it represents 
the corporate body of those professing Christianity—embracing 
not only true disciples, but also many who are merely nominal 
Christians. This view is strengthened by the address of Christ 
to the Churches, in which he declares that, in the Society re- 
presented by the candlestick were embraced many who were not 
true disciples. 

As it appears that only the candlesticks, and not the candles 
were visible to St. John, this circumstance may indicate that 
the true disciples are discernible only by him whose eyes are as 
a flame of fire. 

From the candlesticks being made of gold, it may be legiti- 
mately inferred that each separate portion of the visible Church 
is valuable in the sight of Christ, as affording the means of 
containing, supporting, and exhibiting, the candles—the true 
disciples, who are the light of the ont The precious material 
of the candlesticks may perhaps also signify that a Christian 
Church is in itself a beautiful object, and that all the members, 
even those who may be only mere professors, have their out- 
ward deportment purified and adorned by the influence of Chris- 
tianity. The substance of the candlesticks being gold may far- 
ther imply that the Christian Church can undergo, unharmed, 
the action of fire—the fire of persecution and affliction, and is 
rather purified by those trials, than injured or destroyed. 

The circumstance of there being seven candlesticks, may 
not only correspond to the seven churches then established in 
Asia, but may also intimate that it is not the divine intention 
that there should be only one visible church, united as a single 
body, but that there should be many such; while there is, 
nevertheless, only one true invisible Church, composed of the 
whole body of those who, being led by the Spirit of God, have 
become the sons of God. 

This view appears to be confirmed, by its being said that 
Christ appeared in the midst of the candlesticks, and his after- 
wards describing himself (ii. 1), “as he who walketh in the 
midst of the seven golden candlesticks,” thus intimating that 
the presence and influence of Christ is not confined to one 
candlestick, or church, but is equally distributed over many. 

While it cannot be doubted that the seven Christian churches 
then subsisting in Asia are what are primarily represented by 
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the seven golden candlesticks, yet it does not appear too great a 
stretch of the symbolical principle of interpretation to suppose 
that these seven churches were themselves, to a certain extent, 
types; that the peculiarities by which they were severally dis- 
tinguished, were such as might be expected to be of perpetual 
recurrence among the various Christian Churches which were, 
from time to time, to arise in the world; and that these peculi- 
arities should distinguish, not only the churches, viewed as cor- 
porate bodies, but also certain individuals in every church. 

We may hence gather that there shall always be some, like 
the Ephesians, distinguished for labour, patience, and zeal for 
the truth, but deficient in charity ; others, like the Smyrnians, 
exposed to labour, tribulation, persecution, and poverty, yet rich 
in faith and good works; others, like the Pergamites, having 
their dwelling in the midst of Satan’s seat, but holding fast the 
name of Christ, and not denying his faith, yet partially tainted 
by the surrounding immorality and heresy; others, like the 
church of Thyatira, fruitful in good works, charity, faith, and 
patience, and ever advancing towards greater perfection, yet 
suffering to remain among them those who adulterate the truth, 
and seduce men into idolatry, viewing with too much indiffer- 
ence such evil proceedings; others, again, like the church at 
Sardis, having a name to live, and yet being dead, through lack 
of watchfulness, falling into backsliding; others, like the Phila- 
delphians, possessing little strength, yet keeping the words of 
Christ, and not denying his name; others, lastly, like the Lao- 
diceans, neither cold nor hot, but lukewarm, yet puffed up with 
spiritual pride, imagining themselves possessed of every spiri- 
tual grace, while destitute of all; looking only to themselves 
and their own poor attainments, instead of directing their eyes 
towards him from whom cometh every good and perfect gift. 

The divine spirit of prophecy, foreseeing that there shall al- 
ways be both churches and individuals characterized by these 
peculiarities, has here recorded the opinion entertained of them 
by their great head; and all his warnings, admonitions, rebukes, 
and encouragements, are addressed to the churches in Asia, not 
for their use alone, but for the benefit of all churches and indi- 
viduals, to arise in all time coming, whose character shall corre- 
spond to those described in the message, with which the apostle 
was charged. That this view is correct, is rendered evident by 
the phrase repeated at the end of the address to each church. 
“He that hath an ear, let him hear what the spirit saith unto 
the churches.” 

The person who appeared in the midst of the candlesticks, 
is said to have been “like unto the Son of Man.” This seems 
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designed to intimate that he who presented this glorious appear- 
ance was no other than he who formerly appeared on earth as 
“the Son of Man,” that being the appellation by which Christ 
always designated himself. The long garment, clothing him 
from head to foot, may accordingly be an emblem of his right- 
eousness; while its being a flowing robe, covering the whole 
body, a seamless garment, may signify the perfection of that 
righteousness, especially when contrasted with the righteousness 
of man, which Isaiah compares to “filthy rags.” This idea is 
confirmed by the circumstance of white raiment being used as 
a type of righteousness in other parts of the Apocalypse, and 
throughout the Scriptures generally. The robe being fastened 
by a girdle may signify that it represents an everlasting right- 
eousness, the girdle being an emblem of eternity. Further, 
seeing the bosom is the symbolical site of the human affections ; 
Christ’s being girded about the region of the bosom with a 
golden girdle, may typify the purity of his human affections, 
and moreover imply that these affections had been refined in 
the furnace of affliction, the girdle being of pure gold, tried in 
the fire. In confirmation of this view we observe that charity 
is called by St. Paul (Col. iii. 14), “the bond of perfectness,” 
so that the golden girdle may signify the perfection of charity 
in the bosom of Christ. 

Why are Christ’s head and hair said to be white like wool, 
white as snow? The head may signify the intellectual, as dis- 
tinguished from the moral powers ; and the whiteness may sym- 
bolize purity and clearness of intellectual perception and con- 
ception. The hairs being distinguished from the head, and each 
hair being said to be white as snow, may signify, not only a 
general purity of the intellect, but that each individual thought 
or idea, in the mind of Christ, is perfectly pure and clear. 

His eyes being as a flame of fire, may import that Christ 
sees the inward man, and tries the hearts and reins,—no con- 
cealment or hypocrisy being able to elude his penetrating glance. 

His feet being like fine brass, may be regarded as an emblem 
of the perfection and purity of his ways, and as bearing more 
special reference to the perfection of his walk, while he sojourned 
on earth; and his feet appearing as if they burned in a furnace 
may symbolize his having passed through the furnace of afflic- 
tion during his mortal career. 

Why is the voice of Christ said to be like the sound of many 
waters? This comparison may signify the pleasantness of the 
message which he brings to man, his voice being agreeable to 
the ear, like the pleasant murmur of many waters—a sound 
most cheering to the thirsty traveller as proclaiming abundant 
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refreshment near. Not less cheering to the thirsty soul is the 
voice of him that saith, “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.” The many waters may also be an emblem of 
the many voices employed in proclaiming the Gospel of Christ. 

The angels or ministers of the seven churches being repre- 
sented by seven stars, appears to involve an allusion to the de- 
claration of Daniel (xii. 3), “They that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” The circumstance 
of the stars being in the hand of Christ, appears to denote that 
his ministers are to be regarded as instruments in his hands to 
do—not their own, but his pleasure. The ministers of Christ 
being represented by stars in his hand, may also signify that 
they are not to shine by their own light, but only to reflect the 
light falling upon them from the countenance of Christ, the 
sun of righteousness; just as the planets reflect the light of the 
natural sun. Seeing the ministers of Christ are represented as 
held in his hand, and not as supported by the candlesticks, or 
subsisting in any material connexion with them, it may be 
thence fairly inferred that the Church is neither composed of 
her ministers, as a distinct corporate body, nor intended for the 
support or exhibition of such, but is designed only for the sup- 
port of the candles, and as the means of exhibiting their light ; 
the candles being, not the clerical body, but the whole true dis- 
ciples of Christ existing in the Church. Is it not a great error, 
then, to conceive of the Christian Church as a body composed 
of ecclesiastics, or as a system of ecclesiastical government, er- 
roneously styled the kingdom of Christ? The circumstance of 
the ministers being denominated “angels,” may signify that 
they are ambassadors sent forth by Christ, that they should be 
imbued with a missionary spirit, and not seek after an abiding 
home in the Church, but be ready to go wherever duty calls. 

St. Paul, in Ephesians vi. 17, calls the Word of God “ the 
sword of the spirit ;” and in Hebrews iv. 12, he says, “ For the 
Word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” These passages appear to 
explain the emblem of tke two-edged sword, proceeding out of 
the mouth of Christ. 

The countenance of Christ is said by John to have appeared 
“as the sun shining in his strength.” This seems intended to 
denote that he is the fountain of light, fervour, and life, to the 
mind of man, as the sun is to the natural world. If, when 
John first saw this emblematic representation of Christ, the face 
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shone like the sun, how could he distinguish the eyes as being 
like a flame of fire? May it not be fairly inferred that, when 
first seen, the countenance was not so brilliant as to prevent 
John from discerning the eyes to be like a flame of fire, and 
that it was only after he had gazed upon it for awhile, that it 
appeared to shine like the sun in his strength? This circum- 
stance may be intended to teach us, that when man begins to 
look towards Christ, his attention is first arrested by his eyes 
appearing as a flame of fire, penetrating the recesses of his soul, 
bringing to view all the hidden secrets of his heart, and rousing 
him from his slumber by the flames of an awakened conscience ; 
and that it is not till the mental gaze is steadily fixed upon 
Christ, that we see in his countenance the beans of the sun of 
righteousness. We may hence learn, moreover, that the longer 
and steadier the gaze which we direct towards the countenance 
of Christ, the brighter will it appear to our eyes, until it come 
to excel the sun in glory. 


Cuaprer IV. 


Verse 1, “ After this I looked, and behold a door was opened 
in heaven, and the first voice which I heard was as it were of a 
trumpet talking with me, which said, come up hither, and I will 
shew thee things which must be hereafter.” The opening of a 
door in heaven seems to import the disclosure of lofty mysteries. 
The first voice being like that of a trumpet, may signify that 
the revelation thus made was to be proclaimed abroad through- 
out the earth. The voice saying, “Come up hither,” may im- 
ply that the soul must be raised above all worldly objects of con- 
templation, in order to understand such mysteries. This view 
is confirmed by John adding, “ And immediately I was in the 
Spirit :” a statement which further shews that John was not 
translated to any distant part of space, but that his mind was 
merely withdrawn from all external perceptions, so that he 
might be more thoroughly wrapt in spiritual contemplation of 
the emblems presented to the eye of his imagination. 

“ And I will shew thee things which must be hereafter,” or 
“after these things.” These words appear to imply that the 
main, though, as will afterwards appear, not the exclusive object 
of the vision, was to convey to the mind of John a knowledge 
of future events. . 

It is not said that the voice which John heard was that of 
an angel, and from its being described in the same terms as the 
voice that spoke in the first vision, it may be inferred that the 
speaker in both cases was the same, namely, Christ himself. 
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* And behold a throne was set in heaven, and one sat on the 
throne.” The throne set in heaven, while it may be regarded 
as an emblem of the divine sovereignty over the universe, both 
of mind and matter, appears to signify, in a more special sense, 
the establishment of the kingdom of heaven, and “ one sitting 
on the throne” seems to imply the reign of a personal Deity. 
Seeing that to him who sat on the throne divine worship was 
paid, and that Christ is declared to be the sole medium of per- 
sonal manifestation of the Deity to man, we may fairly conclude 
that by “one sitting on the throne,” we ought to understand 
Christ, viewed in his divine nature, as united with the Father. 
We must not for a moment imagine that this throne either has 
itself, or represents anything having a real physical existence: 
it is a mere spiritual symbol. 

Seeing Christ declares that the kingdom of God is within us, 
we may regard this vision, in its integrity, as symbolizing the 
nature and effects of the setting up of the kingdom of God in 
the heart and mind of man, and we ought therefore to take all 
the details in a spiritual or metaphysical sense. According to 
this view, the throne being set in heaven and not on the earth, 
may signify that Christ’s sway is over the higher nature of man, 
over his intellectual and moral powers and faculties, as contra- 
distinguished from a rule over the body, such as that exerted by 
an earthly sovereign. It may also denote that Christ’s reign is 
spiritual, commanding the affections and inclinations of the 
heart, as contradistinguished from a mere external homage or 
bodily worship. It may farther imply that the kingdom of 
Christ is a heavenly kingdom, which, although in this world, is 
not of this world, nor partaking of the characteristics of an 
earthly kingdom. If this view be correct, it is surely an error 
to suppose the kingdom, over which Christ rules on earth, to be 
any system of ecclesiastical polity, having Christ for its nominal 
head, but actually governed by men arrogating to themselves 
the authority of his delegates or vicegerents. 

“And he that sat was to look upon like a jasper and a sar- 
dine stone.” Seeing that John, in chap. xxi. 11, describes the 
jasper as a stone most precious, clear as crystal, it is likely that 
by the word jasper some transparent gem is meant, and not the 
dull-red mineral to which we give that name. As the stone is 
generally allowed to be of a red colour, the Oriental ruby may 
be considered to be most probably the gem which John desig- 
nates under the name “jasper.” The sardine being also a stone 
of a red colour, and resembling the other, may not improbably 
be the blood-coloured garnet, or, perhaps, the cornelian. The 
ruby and the garnet, however, so closely resemble each other, 
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that they are more likely to be the two gems here meant, since 
the occupant of the throne resembled both. 
Seeing these gems were two of those set in the breastplate 


’ of Aaron as types of the tribes of Israel, and seeing Christ com- 


bined in himself the kingly office of the tribe of Judah, with 
the priestly office of the tribe of Levi; his being like a jasper 
and a sardine, may signify this combination of the priestly and 
kingly offices in his person. Further, the ruby being of the 
colour of fire, and the garnet of blood ; the former may be an 
emblem of the zeal of him of whom it is said, “the zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up;” and the latter, of Christ having sealed 
the new covenant with his blood. 

It is remarkable that no more particular description is given 
of him that sat on the throne, than that he was like a jasper 
and a sardine stone. This circumstance may be intended to 
teach us that when Christ begins to reign in the human mind, 
the mental eye looks—not to the personal aspect of the Savi- 
our, nor seeks to enquire what might have been his appearance 
as a man, nor to draw any supposed likeness of his human 
form,—but regards him simply in the relations in which he 
stands to us as a king and high priest—contemplating not the 
features of his face, but the zeal by which he was animated in 
undertaking the work of our salvation, and the sufferings unto 
blood by which that work was finally accomplished. The ab- 
sence of all form or outline in the description of him that sat 
on the throne, may have this farther signification, that, although 
in Christ dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, yet the 
Godhead or divine nature was not thereby limited in its pre- 
sence ; but while, in a peculiar manner, centralized in the per- 
son of Christ, continued universally present without limit or 
form ; it being only the human soul of Christ that was limited 
in its presence by his bodily frame. 

“ And there was a rainbow round about the throne in sight 
like unto an emerald.” There seems to be here an allusion to 
the covenant made with Noah, of which the rainbow was an 
abiding type. This rainbow being like a brilliant green emerald, 
may accordingly signify that the kingdom of Christ is a new 
covenant; the green colour being an emblem of freshness; 
while the same type of enduring greenness may further signify 
that it is also an everlasting covenant. 

“ And round about the throne were four and twenty seats,” 
or “thrones.” If we are to understand by the throne set up in 
heaven, the dominion of Christ over the mind, or higher nature 
of man, as contra-distinguished from an earthly throne, whose 
dominion extends only to the body ; these twenty-four thrones 
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round the throne may be regarded as symbols of twenty-four 
subordinate dominions established in the human mind and 
heart, for the use of the word “throne” implies dominion. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to identify the twenty-four 
elders occupying these thrones with any twenty-four scriptural 
personages, or indeed with any individual persons whatever. 
The idea that they represent the twelve patriarchs under the 
old, and the twelve apostles under the new dispensation is inad- 
missible. For, in the first place, it is far from clear that the 
characters of the twelve patriarchs were such as to warrant our 
regarding them as raised to this high eminence ; and in the 
next place, one of the elders must have represented the apostle 
John himself—a very incongruous notion. Nor does the idea 
that these elders represent the twenty-four courses of the Levi- 


tical priesthood, possess any higher claim to probability.. For . 


St. Paul informs us that everything connected with the mate- 
rial temple at Jerusalem, and the Mosiac ordinances and ritual, 
was emblematical of something relating to the heavenly or true 
spiritual temple. It would, therefore, be a reversal of the prin- 
ciples of interpretation, applicable to such types, were we to 
regard the twenty-four elders who are evidently connected with 
the heavenly temple to be types or representatives of the twenty- 
four courses of the Levitical priesthood. It is much more likely 
that the latter were types of the former, or rather that the 
twenty-four elders personify the same spiritual ideas which the 
twenty-four courses of the Levitical priesthood were designed to 
foreshadow. We must, therefore, look for some more abstract, 
or metaphysical meaning for these elders, and regard them as 
impersonating spiritual ideas. If this view be correct, the most 
probable inference appears to be that these twenty-four elders 
are emblems or personifications of twenty-four virtues, ruling 
in the mind when the kingdom of Christ is established in the 
heart. If these be twenty-four virtues, their being symbolized 
by twenty-four individuals, may imply that the whole are never 
fully developed in any single individual mind, but that one is 
conspicuous in one person, and another in another. Their 
being represented by elders, or aged men, may further signify 
that the discipline of years is required for the full development 
of those graces. Their being called elders or presbyters, the 
title given to ecclesiastical teachers, may be intended to indi- 
cate that the graces which they impersonate, ought to be par- 
ticularly conspicuous in those holding the office of elder, and 
may also denote that these virtues exercise a spiritual control 
over the heart ; while the circumstance of the elders sitting on 
thrones, may signify the established and enduring sway of those 
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virtues over the mind. The elders being clothed in white rai- 
ment, seems intended to represent the purity and perfection of 
the graces which they impersonate; their having crowns on 
their heads, may symbolize the reward which Christ bestows on 
those virtues ; while the crowns being of gold, may typify the 
excellence and permanence of that reward. 

That the twenty-four courses of the Levitical priesthood 
might foreshadow the same spiritual ideas as do these twenty- 
four elders, will appear probable if it be considered that the 
priests were divided into those courses, for the express purpose 
of securing regularity in the discharge of all the duties con- 
nected with the temple service. Now St. Peter informs us, that 
all Christians are members of a holy and royal priesthood, set 
apart to offer unto God spiritual sacrifices, by which he doubt- 
less means the due observance of all the Christian duties and 
virtues. The Levitical priesthood may accordingly be regarded 
as foreshadowing this more spiritual priesthood, of which every 
true Christian is a member; and the offices, which the Levitical 
priests were required to perform, may typify the various duties, 
which the Christian is, by his profession, called to discharge. 
The division of the ancient priesthood into twenty-four courses, 
may have the same signification as the number twenty-four here 
assigned to the elders; namely, as denoting twenty-four depart- 
ments of Christian duty. 

This interpretation seems to be strengthened by the consi- 
deration, that, on the reign of Christ becoming established in the 
mind, these virtues exercise a conjunct dominion over it along 
with the divine king. Any specification must not, however, be 
viewed as necessary to this interpretation ; for we must bear in 
mind, what will become evident from the sequel, that twelve is 
one of the apocalyptic numbers of perfection ; consequently, 
that twice twelve implies perfection in two particulars. Hence 
this emblem may, without symbolizing individual graces, indi- 
cate perfection in every active and in every passive virtue; the 
ability to do and to suffer all things, as being a characteristic of 
the mind in which the throne of Christ is reared in the fulness 
of power, and over which he exercises supreme sway. 

Their encircling the divine throne, appears farther to denote 
that the graces and virtues thus symbolized are possessed by the 
Deity himself; and viewing the number twelve, as implying 
perfection, the idea intended to be conveyed, seems to be that 
the Deity possesses every active and every passive virtue in the 
fullest perfection. This view is confirmed by a circumstance, 
which will be afterwards more fully noticed, that, in a future 
scene of the vision, these twenty-four elders become joint reci- 
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pients of the homage paid to the Divine Sovereignty by angels 
and men; a circumstance, which appears absolutely to exclude 
the notion of their being representative persons, and to shut us 
up to the conclusion that they are personifications of adjuncts or 
concomitants of the Divine Sovereignty, exercising sway over 
the rational mind of the creature, wherever the sway of the 
Deity himself is duly felt and loyally obeyed. Now the only 
subordinate sovereignties which can be recognized by the spi- 
ritual mind, as entitled to have dominion over it, are the 
Christian graces and virtues which must accordingly be held to 
be what these elders personify. 

We are next informed that “out of the throne proceeded 
lightnings, and thunderings, and voices.” These may represent 
the flashes of conviction, which dart into the mind, from the 
overruling power of Christ—the threatnings and warnings, and 
persuasions, contained in the Divine Word, by means of which 
his government over the mind is exercised—also the many 
voices by which his word is preached. These may likewise 
represent generally the discipline of his providence, by which 
his sway over the mind is maintained. 

“And there were seven lamps of fire burning before the 
throne, which are the seven spirits of God.” This explanation 
shews that the whole scene presented to the eye of John was 
symbolical, and that every particular detail is to be viewed as a 
spiritual emblem, and not to be taken in a natural sense. It also 
goes far to justify our regarding the twenty-four elders, not as 
individual men, but as personifications of virtues. What is 
meant by the seven spirits of God? We are elsewhere taught 
that there is but one Spirit of God, and these can therefore be 
regarded only as separate manifestations of that one Spirit. This 
view is strengthened by the circumstance of these seven spirits 
being afterwards represented by different and duplicate emblems, 
There may be distinguished three separate sets of these manifes- 
tations of the Spirit, each embracing seven varieties, which may 
possibly be symbolized by those lamps ; the first set being mani- 
festations flowing from the divine mind towards the created 
mind; the second set being the powers conferred by the Divine 
Spirit on the human mind; and the third set being the fruits 
of the influence of the Spirit on the human mind. Thus the 
first set may embrace the following seven :—I1st, The spirit of 
love; 2nd, of compassion; 3rd, of mercy ; 4th, of forbearance ; 
5th, of faithfulness; 6th, of justice; 7th, of sanctifying and 
saving power. To this classification it might be objected, that 
justice is here but out of place, as not being specially brought 
into play by the scheme of man’s redemption through Christ. 
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But this objection is met by the statement of John, that, “If 
we confess our sins, God is fuithful and just to forgive us our 
sins ;’ just because Christ has purchased our pardon by his 
propitiation ; so that it would be an act of injustice were it 
withheld. Hence, while it was mercy to devise and execute the 
scheme of man’s redemption, it is justice, and not mercy, that 
is exercised in granting man’s salvation for Christ’s sake. 
These seven spirits are aptly symbolized by lamps; for a lamp 
isa light that is of use only in the midst of darkness: and 
these spirits, proceeding from God, cheer and enlighten the 
darkness, that would, in their absence, pervade the human mind. 

The following may be regarded as the seven miraculous 
powers conferred by the Divine Spirit, viz., 1st, the power of 
healing; 2nd, of tongues; 3rd, of prophecy; 4th, of perceiving 
the thoughts of men ; 5th, of casting out devils; 6th, of raising 
the dead ; 7th, of controlling the elements. These are also aptly 
symbolized by lamps, because. wherever there is light in the 
midst of darkness, it is an evidence of the active agency of 
divine power in that spot. So, wherever such miraculous powers 
are exhibited, they are evidences of the active agency of the 
Spirit of God, working through the medium of the individual 
so endowed. 

The seven following may be deemed the results of the 
spirit’s action on the mind:—lst, the spirit of admiration ; 
2nd, of gratitude ; 3rd, of veneration ; 4th, of confidence ; 5th, of 
hope; 6th, of joy; and 7th, of peace. These are also rightly 
symbolized by lamps; for they shed a cheering light over the 
mind, and likewise afford evidence of the active agency of the 
spirit upon the heart. 

“ And before the throne there was a sea of glass like unto 
crystal.” ‘A glassy sea” would perhaps be a better rendering 
of the phrase here employed. This feature in the vision may 
be considered in two different aspects. It will be remembered 
that there was in Solomon’s temple a large laver, for the purifi- 
cation of the priests and offerings, called “the brazen sea.” 
Now the object seen by John may have been a sort of repro- 
duction of that great laver; only, instead of its being brazen, 
it was formed of glass. On the other hand, we may regard the 
term “glassy” as referring, not to the material of the great 
vessel containing the water, but to the appearance of the water 
itself: and we may understand the description to import that 
before the throne there was a vast expanse, or sea, of placid water, 
smooth as glass, and clear as crystal, reflecting, with all the bril- 
liancy and distinctness of a mirror, every one of the glorious 
objects around it. 
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If we adopt the former view, we may regard the laver of 
glass as an emblem of baptism—the washing of the body with 
water, to symbolize the purification of the heart, and cleansing 
of the affections by the influence of the Holy Spirit. It may 
be viewed as representing to the eye the laver of regeneration ; 
while the substitution of glass for metal, as the material of the 
vessel, in order to shew the perfect purity and transparency of 
the water it contains, may be designed to convey the idea of the 
greater amount of mental purification, which is effected by the 
dispensation of the Gospel, than was attainable by the sacrifices 
and ablutions prescribed by the Mosaic law. 

If we adopt the other view again, and conceive this glassy 
sea to have been a sheet of pure and placid water, clear as crys- 
tal, we may regard the emblem as representing the stormy sea 
of human passion reduced to a perfect calm before the throne 
of Christ, so as to reflect the light of his countenance, like a 
mirror. The resemblance to crystal may also involve the idea 
of that transparency of character which results from the sway 
of Christ over the affections and inclinations of the heart. 

“And in the midst of the throne, and round about the 
throne, were four beasts, full of eyes before and behind.” We 
appear to have here emblems of four divine attributes, particu- 
larly called into exercise in the heavenly kingdom. The cir- 
cumstance of their being in the midst of the throne, and round 
about the throne, seems designed to shew that these attributes 
are properties inherent in the divine dominion, and encompass- 
ing it on every side. Our translators have certainly not been 
fortunate in selecting the word “beasts” to render the Greek 
word here employed; “living beings” would be a more proper 
term. Their being full of eyes before and behind, may be em- 
blematical of the universal presence, and universal perception, 
of the Deity. 

“The first living being was like a lion.” This may be re- 
garded as a type of the divine omnipotence—the lion being a 
symbol of strength and power. “The second living being was 
like a calf, or young steer.” Seeing the ox was the animal used 
for labour in ancient times, this emblem may signify the divine 
laboriousness—God’s unceasing activity, to which our Saviour 
refers, when he says, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.” The Deity never ceases to work: “He neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps.” The specification of “a young steer” may 
imply that this divine attribute is always fresh and vigorous— 
never exhausted by fatigue, nor worn out by age. The long- 
suffering patience and forbearance of the Deity may be also 
typified under this emblem. “The third living being had a face 
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asaman.” This may be regarded as symbolizing the wisdom 
and ingenuity of the divine mind, “The fourth living being 
was like a flying eagle.” Seeing the eagle soars aloft, and takes 
a wide survey of the landscape beneath him, this flying eagle 
may be an emblem of the superintending providence of God. 
“ And the four living beings had each of them six wings about 
them.” The purpose of wings being rapid locomotion, these 
six wings may signify that the attributes represented by those 
four living beings are exercised throughout the wide universe, 
and are ever on the alert—ever on the wing. “And they were 
full of eyes within.” This emblem may refer to the intuitive 
perceptions of the divine mind. 

“ And they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty; which was, and is, and is to come.” This 
ascription may be regarded as importing that the Deity pos- 
sesses in absolute perfection the four attributes represented by 
the four living beings—that he has possessed them from all 
eternity, and will continue to possess them for ever: and also 
that they are in constant and unremitting exercise; this last 
idea being involved in the statement that they have no rest day 
or night. 

The idea that these four living beings are anything more 
than mere emblems,—that they are real living angelic creatures, 
having an actual existence in nature, is too childish to be enter- 
tained fora moment. They are obviously, from the very descrip- 
tion, quite as unreal as the candlesticks in the former vision, or 
the seven lamps in this scene, and quite as symbolical as these. 
That they are not created beings, but emblems of divine attri- 
butes, is farther rendered evident by a circumstance to be after- 
wards more fully noticed, that, in a subsequent vision, they are 
represented as receiving, conjointly with the Deity himself, the 
homage of angels and saints. 

There is a considerable difficulty arising out of the state- 
ment in the next two verses, that when these living beings 
“give glory and honour and thanks to him that sat on the 
throne, who liveth for ever and ever, the four and twenty elders 
fall down before him,” &c. It had been previously stated that 
“they ceased not day and night, saying, Holy, holy,” &c., yet 
there are here mentioned intervals, when “they give glory and 
honour and thanks.” This difficulty may be overcome, by sup- 
pesing that these living beings, while they had numerous eyes, 
had also each more than one voice, and that, while one of those 
voices was incessantly occupied in saying, “ Holy, holy,” &c., 
they, with another voice, at stated intervals, gave “glory and 
honour and thanks.” This appears a more reasonable supposition 
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than that the ascription “ Holy, holy,” &c., is equivalent to 
their giving “ glory and honour and thanks:” seeing that the 
ascription does not involve any idea of thanksgiving, and that 
it continued to be made without cessation; while the giving 
“glory and honour and thanks” was obviously only at intervals. 
This statement that these four living beings at intervals gave 
“glory and honour and thanks to him that sat on the throne,” 
is not inconsistent with their being personifications of divine 
attributes ; for these attributes are, by their exercise, the means 
of eliciting ascriptions of “ glory and honour and thanks” from 
the creatures on whose behalf they are put forth. It will ac- 
cordingly be observed, from what is stated at the conclusion of 
the next chapter, that the first occasion on which the elders are 
represented as thus falling down before the throne, is when the 
creatures have all rendered their tribute of “glory and honour 
and thanks to him that sat on the throne ;” and the four living 
beings have expressed their concurrence in this act of homage, 
by pronouncing their “Amen.” This mode of giving their 
assent may therefore be regarded as being what is here referred 
to, when the four living beings are said to “ give glory and 
honour and thanks.” The divine attributes do not directly 
render such, but contribute to such being rendered by the crea- 
tures, and so concur in the act. 

What is meant by the statement that the “twenty-four el- 
ders fell down before him that sat on the throne, and worshipped 
him that liveth for ever and ever?” On the supposition that 
these twenty-four elders are emblems of virtues, this act of 
worship may be understood as teaching that all those virtues 
have their source in God, and flow from him, from whom com- 
eth every good and perfect gift; while their “casting their 
crowns before the throne” may signify that the reward with 
which these virtues are crowned also comes from God, and is 
not due to the individuals possessing those virtues, as the just 
reward of merit, but has been earned for them by Christ, in 
whom alone all virtues exist in absolute perfection. From the 
elders adoring him who sat on the throne as the creator of all 
things, it is obvious that the occupant of the throne must have 
been the Deity himself. 

Reviewing this allegory in its integrity, we have here a 
striking pictorial representation of the reign of Christ, and of 
its effects on the human mind. In the heaven or higher part 
of our nature Christ sits enthroned as king and priest, sur- 
rounded by all the active and passive virtues, exercising do- 
minion over the soul. We have the sentiments of admiration, 
gratitude, reverence, confidence, hope, gladness, and serenity, 
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continually burning like lamps in the heart, cheering the inner 
man, and shedding lustre around him. We perceive the mind con- 
tinually fixed in contemplation of the divine attributes, which are 
unceasingly exerted on behalf of the redeemed soul, constantly 
watching over him, and scrutinizing the inner workings of his 
heart. We have the mind ascribing all the virtues it possesses 
to him that sits upon the throne, and attributing to him, and 
not to any merit which those virtues have in themselves, the 
reward with which the king-priest has been pleased to crown 
them. And, finally, we observe the mind, with all its powers 
and faculties, rendering honour and glory and power to him 
who created all things, and for whose pleasure they are and 
were created, y. 








DR. R. A. LIPSIUS ON THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES.: 


Ir is well known to all students of sacred literature, that the 
discovery by the Rev. William Cureton in the treasures brought 
to the British Museum from the Nitrian Wastes, of three Igna- 
tian epistles in a form previously unknown, revived many of the 
subjects which had been discussed respecting the writings of that 
early martyr. 

The Ignatian controversies have singularly enough been car- 
ried on repeatedly without anything like a real knowledge having 
been previously obtained of the facts of the case; for it has 
only been after various discussions that materials have come to 
light which would have had an important bearing on the points 
of inquiry. 

Thus there was a time when the Ignatian epistles were only 
known in a form in which they had come down, interpolated 
throughout and mingled with other epistles, the genuineness of 
which, whether in whole or in part, is now defended by no one. 
To find anything which could be rightly ascribed to Ignatius in 
the medley thus formed would require the skill of a diviner ; or, 
as others might say, it could only be done by a process of the 
most intensely subjective criticism. It would be like an attempt 
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to separate metals which had been fused together, and that with- 
out knowing precisely the characteristics of the metal to be 
obtained, or the process by which it can be separated. 

The ascertainment of a shorter recension of some of these 
epistles through the inquiry of Archbishop Usher was a point 
gained ; it had at least this negative advantage, that it shewed 
that previous discussions had been carried on without any proper 
view having been obtained of the object of research. It might 
have done more; for it might have led to the conviction that 
there had been no absolutely definite diplomatic transmission of 
seven epistles of Ignatius, such as could be certainly said to be 
the same that Eusebius had mentioned. The only presumption 
of absolute identity was, that seven epistles bore the same 
names ; but even then they formed parts of a collection diploma- 
tically united, in which documents the most spurious were con- 
joinedly transmitted. 

A few facts were patent: three of these epistles contained 
passages which had been cited, or were otherwise attested, ante- 
rior to the time of Eusebius—namely, the epistle to Polycarp, 
that to the Romans, and that to the Ephesians. A comparison 
of these epistles in the longer form with the text investigated by 
Usher, shewed this peculiarity ; that while the others might in 
general have been formed by addition in the one case or subtrac- 
tion in the other, so that the shorter might be regarded as 
included in the longer, this was not the case as to these three ; 
for very often they diverged widely even as to whole chapters. 
Instead, therefore, of the shorter form of these being contained 
in the longer, all that could be said was that they had a certain 
portion in common, and that if one of these recensions was 
really formed from the other, it must have been by a process of 
excision as well as addition. 

Hence it was suggested, but not however while the Igna- 
tian controversy was warm, that both recensions were enlarge- 
ments of a common basis, and that such basis alone could (if 
capable of being ascertained) be regarded as the genuine work 
of the bishop of Antioch. It might have been added that this 
conclusion was sufficiently valid with regard to the three epistles 
above mentioned, but that it could be conclusively extended 
further. 

The announcement of Mr. Cureton’s discovery of three epis- 
tles of Ignatius in an ancient Syriac version, and their publica- 
tion by him in 1845, directed the attention of many to the 
subject who were acquainted but imperfectly with previous 
discussions, and who supposed without inquiry that a collection 
of several epistles in the shorter Greek form, possessed some 
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diplomatic existence, and that the genuineness of this collection, 
as such, was acquiesced in at least by those who were capable of 
forming an opinion. 

New discussions were excited ; partly on the first appearance 
of the Syriac -epistles, and partly when in 1849 Mr. Cureton 
issued his Corpus Ignatianum, a volume containing all the epis- 
tles which bear the name of Ignatius, in a// their various forms, 
together with the literary history of these epistles, and a general 
account of all that relates to Ignatius and to the real or professed 
extracts from his works found in ancient authors. 

The newly-revived discussions respecting the writings of 
Ignatius assumed various forms; one of the most singular was 
the attempt to fix the charge of Eutychian heresy on the epistles 
as found in Syriac—an attempt which was singularly adventur- 
ous, and singularly opposed to all facts. This charge was 
noticed and refuted both by those who agreed with Mr. Cureton 
in the estimate which he formed of the Syriac text of these 
epistles, and by those who did not. Besides the refutations by 
others, both in this country and on the continent, Mr. Cureton 
disposed of this and some other misrepresentations in his Vin- 
dicie Ignatiane. 

It is well known that the real reason which led many to dis- 
cuss the Ignatian question with a feeling of warm partizanship, 
was the bearing which these epistles had been supposed to have 
on the question of episcopal office and authority at the beginning 
of the second century: it was certain that passages were there 
found which spoke of the authority and dignity of bishops in 
the highest terms, and which distinguished very plainly from 
them presbyters as a distinct order, rank or office. This is not 
the place to discuss such points of ecclesiastical discipline and 
order ; it is needful however to refer to the fact that the Ignatian 
epistles were used as an important element in proving, not indeed 
the existence of episcopacy at the commencement of the second 
awe: _but rather the estimate in which this admitted fact was 

eld. 

Hence it was of some importance that the Syrian form of 
these epistles should have been brought forward by a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and not by any one whose tendencies 
might lead him rather to oppose than to assert diocesan epis- 
copacy. For very many of the strong passages in which the 
dignity and office of a bishop are so extolled, are not found in 
the Syriac text. To this, however, it should be added that in 
the Syriac there is quite enough fo affirm the fact of episcopacy 
as then existing, but without the hyperbolic expressions which 
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cause surprise, and to which exception had been taken, as though 
they were so exaggerated as to be very suspicious. 

Our object is not to give a detailed history of discussions 
and theories, but to recall attention to the simple facts of the 
case. 

It has been already remarked that of the epistles bearing the 
name of Ignatius, three were accredited by evidence anterior to 
the time of Eusebius, and also that the same three possess cer- 
tain features in common, so that both in the longer and the 
shorter Greek texts we seem to have a common basis, which had 
been afterwards expanded by different additions: now it cannot 
be too strongly enforced or too fully borne in mind as an ele- 
ment in this investigation, that the three epistles brought to 
light by Mr. Cureton are the same in name and in the contents, 
to a certain degree, as those which have been previously marked 
out on ¢wo separate grounds. To this must be added, that the 
contents of these epistles in the Curetonian text, is such as 
might be the basis of either of the Greek forms. 

Also the passages which were regarded as pre-eminently sus- 
picious in the Greek are not found in the Syriac. Whatever be 
said as to this, it is at least obvious that a Syriac scribe of the 
fifth or sixth century could not select portions from Ignatius in 
such a manner as to reject one by one all those which were to be 
controverted by European critics in the seventeenth. 

Thus Mr. Cureton’s discovery fulfilled certain antecedently 
ascertainable conditions, just as much as would the actual ob- 
servation of a planet, the position and elements of which had 
been previously learned by calculation. 

It is remarkable that in the more recent discussions on this 
subject that have arisen, many topics wholly irrelevant have 
been brought in to give a seeming support to the “ seven epistles 
in the shorter Greek form.” ‘To this head we must refer the 
use made of the Armenian version by Peterman; for if this 
translation of Ignatian epistles proves anything, it would uphold 
not only these seven, but also many which are certainly spurious, 
but which are in the Armenian handed down together, as parts 
of the same collection transmitted on exactly the same grounds. 

But whether relevant or not, whatever has seemed to uphold 
the Greek text which for the last century and half has taken its 
place in collections of “ Patres Apostolici,” has been eagerly 
embraced, even though the admission of much of this would, if 
fully carried out, be found to bring in much that would not be 
admitted for a moment by those who employ it. In this manner 
whatever has been published abroad which bears, or is supposed 
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to bear, forcibly against Mr. Curéton and his conclusions, has 
been employed in English, and has been in various ways ren- 
dered accessible to those to whom it might be unknown did it 
not pass through this process of naturalization. 

It may therefore be of value to some for their attention to be 
directed to the paper the title of which stands at the commence- 
ment of this article. We shall not be supposed to admit every 
statement of the writer as being necessarily sound and cogent ; 
nor yet shall we be open to the charge of assenting to all that 
he advances on doctrinal subjects. This is no wider exception 
than those have made practically who have used the arguments 
of various foreign writers against Mr. Cureton. 

Dr. R. A. Lipsius commences his discussion with a brief his- 
torical survey of the history of the Ignatian question, and of 
the forms in which the epistles bearing the name of that Bishop 
have been circulated from time to time (pp. 1—20). In this 
portion of his discussion he removes many of the statements 
which acquire a kind of traditional weight; and thus he makes 
the ground fully clear for his own investigations. 

He then proceeds to examine the contents of the Syriac form 
of the epistles on historico-dogmatic grounds ; his object being 
to manifest that on dogmatic points in which the terms and ex- 
pressions of the Syriac differ from either of the Greek recen- 
sions, the former uses language which in the other bas been 
differently. moulded for doctrinal reasons. 

This fills by far the larger part of the dissertation (pp. 20— 
96) ; and though the investigation may fail in some places in 
rightly apprehending the doctrinal bearing of some of the state- 
ments in the Syriac, yet he does succeed very thoroughly in 
shewing how the Greek expressions are amplifications and dog- 
matic statements founded on what had been much more simple 
in its original form. 

The fact is, that the Letters of Ignatius, as we have them 
in Syriac, only touch incidentally on doctrinal points which in 
the Greek are made very prominent; just such expressions, 
then, are found as might have been used before various points 
had become matters of earnest polemical discussion. In the 
Greek, on the contrary, points are so stated and so enlarged on 
as could hardly be imagined to have been the case prior to their 
having been denied and counter argued by some at least. It 
has been well said that forms of expression which were unknown 
prior to the introduction of corruptions, became necessary in the 
Church from and after that time. And this may help to shew 
us something of the wisdom of the Spirit of God in Holy 
Scripture—that there, and there alone, doctrinal and practical . 
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statements are given in a form and manner so as to meet by 
anticipation errors and false teaching which have sprung up 
from time to time; but this, even in Scripture, is not done in 
such a matter as to suggest a kind of curiosity because of the 
earnestness with which some point is enforced that was not of 
present application: it is rather found in the incidental expres. 
sions of truth, such as have been availing at such times as have 
been marked by the springing up of errors. 

In the Syriac epistles there are many things which might be 
well and truly used as shewing the doctrine of the Church in the 
days of Ignatius, and the Church order which then prevailed ; 
and this is found not as though the writer had a polemical object, 
and as though he were engaged in asserting strenuously what he 
knew to be denied by others, but simply as arising from the tone 
and scope of the Letters. Dr. Lipsius shews the bearing of 
these points on the question of originality well and convincingly. 
He also points out how the one recension is in tone of thought 
and feeling far more in correspondence with the New Testament 
than the other ; the Greek text even in its shorter form exhibit- 
ing, too, traces of a later age than the beginning of the second 
century. 

Dr. Lipsius, after examining the Syriac and Greek recensions 
of these epistles throughout, arrives at this definite conclusion, 
that “ the three letters of the Syriac recension are the basis, and 
that the seven letters of the Greek are a later superstructure” 
(p. 96). 

He then proceeds elaborately to investigate the form of the 
Syriac recension of the text, comparing it with the Greek, and 
entering into the questions connected with the completeness of 
the epistles as found in Syriac, and as meeting the assertion 
that has been made that the Syriac only contains extracts made 
for some ascetic or devotional purpose. All that he says under 
this head is well worthy of the consideration of those who wish 
to enter fully into the question, and to see whether the internal 
grounds for regarding the Syriac epistles as genuine and com- 
plete are as full as those which bear on external evidence; 
where, to say the least, the Syriac has far stronger testimonies 
than the seven Greek epistles which so many uphold, without 
even examining into the facts of the case. 

The name of Clement of Rome was used in former times as 
one which might avail for bringing into currency many writings 
wholly fictitious ; much good has been done to the cause of his- 
toric truth, by the real character of those forged writings 
having been shewn, and the one genuine epistle of Clement 
having been established as such. For had the attempt been 
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made to put all the Clementine writings on the same ground, 
and to maintain that much was genuine, or probably so, the 
effect would be that the evidence in favour of the one epistle 
really written by that Father, would be dimmed and weakened. 
But as it now is, we know that we possess one genuine epistle 
of his, an actual monument of the latter half of the first cen- 
tury, and many writings which bear his name, but which are 
known to set forth a tone of thought and teaching altogether 
different. We are thus freed from all the uncertainty which 
would arise from the endeavour to put all the Clementine writ- 
ings (or even a few of them) on a level; for thus doubt would 
be thrown over the whole. 

So too with regard to Ignatius: it is not on any principle of 
destructive criticism that the endeavour is made by Mr. Cureton 
and others to establish the alone genuineness of the three epistles 
in their Syriac form. They have attacked nothing which had 
not been attacked long before; they have maintained nothing 
but that which had long before been regarded as certain by com- 
petent critics; but this they have done,—they have used Mr. 
Cureton’s discovery as leading to the establishment of certain 
facts,—giving a positive and not a mere negative result. Pre- 
viously it could not be said that historic and diplomatic evidence 
established any epistles as truly Ignatian; uncertainty veiled 
the whole subject ; there seemed to be conclusions which might 
be drawn from the state of the evidence; but no collection of 
writings existed to which these conclusions could be shewn to 
be applicable. Thus it is that there is now presented a collec- 
tion of three epistles, which if less in quantity than that which 
has been regarded as Ignatian, is at least so far superior, that 
here there are not found the points which led some in former 
ages to reject all that was presented under the name of this 
father. To receive that which is thus attested internally and 
externally has this benefit, that it gives us real monuments of 
an age of the Christian Church of which the remains are but 
few, and as to which every point, whether of doctrine or of 
practice, is of value. 

The advocates of the seven Greek epistles have of late years 
attached a great importance to all that has proceeded from the 
pens of continental scholars, which has favoured their views. 
Thus when in Dr. Riedner’s Zeitschrift in 1851, Uhlhorn main- 
tained the genuineness and originality of the seven Greek epis- 
tles, his paper was in part translated, and throughout made a 
subject of comment, by the Rev. Henry Browne, in the Rev. 
T. K. Arnold’s Theological Critic (vol. ii., part iii., seq.) Mr. 
Browne used in fact Uhlhorn’s remarks as the basis of his own, 
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and as if he established conclusively the weakness of Mr. Cure- 
ton’s arguments. 

The paper of Dr. Lipsius, to which we now draw attention, 
appeared in the same German periodical as that which had con- 
tained the remarks of Uhlhorn on the opposite side: if then the 
testimony or argument of one continental writer be relied on as 
though it satisfactorily disposed of Mr. Cureton’s reasonings, it 
behoves those who thus act, at least to weigh and examine 
the points which Lipsius considers that he has established in the 
same periodical. 

One remark may here be made: few enough of those who 
have written on the subject seem really to have made themselves 
acquainted with Mr. Cureton’s Corpus Ignatianum, and to have 
understood his proofs and arguments: they often controvert 
the Syriac recension of the epistles, and they say that its claims 
have been disproved, though they have not obtained for them- 
selves a knowledge of what that recension really is. And thus 
representations have been made as if the Greek epistles were 
assailed on some new ground, or as if Mr. Cureton had desired 
to uphold something dogmatically objectionable. The spirit 
which charged Eutychian heresy on the Syriac recension still 
shews itself in various ways. 

We are glad to find that the appearance of Dr. Lipsius’s 
paper had immediately the effect of again directing attention 
to that valuable volume,—Mr. Cureton’s Corpus Ignatianum : 
we believe that few of those who are unacquainted with that 
work form a just idea of its important contents, and how fully 
they may there find not only the history of the Ignatian ques- 
tions up to 1849, but also al/ that has ever been known under 
the name of Ignatius, or that has been put forth as his. 

To the counter-arguments of others since the appearance of 
that volume Mr. Cureton has not replied; this he has not re- 
garded as his business, and thus it is all the more necessary to 
point out what has been written by Dr. Lipsius as upholding the 
same views. 

The advocates of seven Greek epistles rely on the testimony 
of Eusebius, who mentions such letters of Ignatius by name; 
and this is sufficient as shewing that such a collection was cur- 
rent in the fourth century. This has been assumed to prove the 
genuineness of the Greek epistles in their shorter form ; but this 
is assuming a great deal, for no such collection has come down 
to us; and the process of identification has been one of selection 
and arrangement. 

Thus we have no proof that the seven epistles named by 
Eusebius were the same in form or contents as those which 
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have since then obtained; and granting that he was correct as 

to such a collection of seven being then current, this, in the 

absence of diplomatic transmission is by no means conclusive of 

Ignatian authorship,’ and is wholly different from what may be 

advanced in favour of the three as published by Mr. Cureton. 
T. 








THE SEPTUAGINT VERSION. 
Parr II. 
Secr. 1.—Corruptions by the Jews. 


We have scen in the preceding section,’ that the Septuagint 
Version was originally made for the use of those Jews who 
spoke the Greek language ; and to the majority of them it was 
the only medium by which they could have access to the writings 
of the Old Testament. That many of them regarded it ori- 
ginally with a superstitious veneration, is evident from the his- 
tories which they have invented with regard to its origin. How 
far they attempted to elevate its authority above that of the 
Hebrew text does not appear; but it seems probable, that the 
later Jews were not so scrupulous with regard to admitting alte- 
rations into it as they were with regard to the Hebrew text; 
because they are expressly charged by Justin with corrupting it, 
in order that they might prevent the application of the prophe- 
cies to our Saviour. It is important that we should examine 
into the truth of this charge, because it will not only elucidate 
the question of the corruption of the Septuagint text, but will 
also furnish evidence of a very valuable character with regard to 
the authority which was attributed by the Jews to the Septua- 
gint Version. 

The following passages afford instances of some of the most 
important corruptions which have been introduced by the Jews 
into the Septuagint Version. 

I.—Genesis xlix. 10. "Ews av €X\On ta atroxelpeva aire. 
E. V. “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, wntil Shiloh come,” 7 xy. The cor- 
ruption of this passage by the Jews was objected against them 





6 See as to Eusebius as a witness respecting literary facts, the Rev. Fenton J. A. 
Hort, in the Journal of Philology, June, 1856; pp. 169—171. 
¢ Vol. ii., p. 308. 
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by Justin Martyr, who having quoted the passage as it doubtless 
existed in his time, &ws dv €XOn @ dzroxevrat, proceeds to charge 
the Jews with having corrupted it; duvatov dé jv por, @ avdpes, 
payer Oar mpos twas tepl Tihs NEews, tv dpwéus Enero Oe, AéyovTes 
éipnoba, “Eas dv &On Ta aroxéipeva auto. Ered) ov 
dome éEnyjoavto of éBdounKovta, GAN “Ews dv X04 ©@ ato- 
xectat.t And with this translation agrees Onkelos, Messias, cujus 
est regnum; and so also the Jerusalem Targum.—Aquila, @ 
atroxevtat ; Syr., cujus illud est; and R. S. Jarchi follows the 
translation of the Targum of Onkelos.’ It is not connected 
with the present enquiry to discuss the preference which is due 
to these different interpretations ; but it is an important fact, 
that the passage is applied not only in the Targums, but also by 
Jewish and Christian commentators, to the Messiah. 

II.—Is. xxv. 8. Karémiev 6 Odvatos icydoas. mey maya; 
E. V., he shall swallow up death in victory ; Chald., xpio pox por, 
obliviont tradetur mors in eternum; Aquila, xatarrovrice: Tov 
Odvarov eis vixos ; Symmachus, caterdOn 6 Oavatos eis vixos ; and 
the Syriac, retaining a double rendering, e¢ absorptus est mors 
per victoriam in sempiternum ; and St. Paul has fixed the inter- 
pretation of the passage, and the fulfilment of the prophecy, 1 
Cor. xv. 54; Tore yevnoetar 6 doyos 6 yeypappévos’ KarteroOn 
6 Odvaros eis vixoss There appears therefore to be strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that this passage has been corrupted by the 
Jews in the Septuagint, that they might evade the application 
of the prophecy to our Saviour. 

ITI.—Isa. xlii. 1. “Iax®B 6 rats pov, avtiiyppoua adtou' 
"Iopanr 6 éxrextds pov, mpocedéEato autov  Wuyn pov. 7 
“SEI ANY] TM para ae; and it is quoted by St. Matthew, xii. 17, 
“Iva trnpwOy to pnbev Sia ’Hoatiov tod mpopyntod déyovtos* 
"80d 6 trais pov, dv npetica’ wyatrntos pov, eis dv eddoxnoev 
 Wwvyn pov. The Chaldee supports the present reading of the 
Hebrew text, and applies the passage to the Messiah, and the 
Syriac and Vulgate also support the present reading of the He- 
brew; and also Theodotion. Eusebius’ remarks on the interpo- 
lation of this passage in the LXX.; and it appears to have been 
quoted by Irenzeus in the same manner in which it is now found 
in the Hebrew text,4 and also by Tertullian. We derive these 





@ Justin., Dialog. cum Tryphone Jud., p. 348. Ed. 1636. 

6 Aquila and Symmachus, ¢ &mdxerra, although there seems to be some doubt 
about the reading of Aquila; and that attributed to Symmachus is rejected by Mont- 
faucon. Compare Pearson on the Creed, art. ii., ad locum. 

¢ Demonstr. Evang., lib. ix., mapa trois 'O dBéAtora To Tov "laxwB, Kal Td Tov 
*lopahaA bvoua. 

da Irenzus, lib. iii., c. ii, and Grabe’s note ad locum. 

¢ Tertullian, ed. Rigalt., p. 506. 
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important conclusions from this statement of Eusebius, that this 

uliar reading in the Septuagint Version was not found in the 
Hebrew text in his time, and that at that time it was marked as 
an interpolation in the Hexapla of Origen.’ 

IV.—Hosea xi. 1. “Ore virios Iopanr, kal eyo nyarnoa 
avrov, kal é& Aiyvrrrov petexddeca Ta Téxva avtov. The fol- 
lowing is the present reading of the Hebrew text maw ine 2 2 
we mRorses when Israel was a child, then I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt ; and in this sense it is quoted by 
St. Matthew, ii. 15, "E& Aiydrrov éxddeoa Tov viov pov. And 
this reading is supported by Aquila, "Or trais "Iapann, kal 
myatnoa avTov, Kat éxadeca TOV vidv jou e& Aiyirrrov ; and 
also by Symmachus’ and Theodotion. This is also supported 
by the Syriac Version, and also by the Vulgate, Ex Atgypto 
vocavi filium meum ; and we have also the testimony of Julian 
the Apostate in support of the present reading of the Hebrew 
text, who accuses St. Matthew of perverting this passage, and 
applying to Jesus Christ what had been said by the prophet of 
the people of Israel." Moreover this passage is so explained by 
the Jewish commentators, R, D. Kimchi, Aben Ezra, and Abar- 
banel, who all of them in their commentaries on the passage 
bear testimony to the present reading of the Hebrew text. The 
origin of this corruption is very obvious,—that it was introduced 
for the purpose of diverting the application of this prophecy 
from our Saviour. And this supposition is confirmed by the 
fact, that the same corruption has been introduced into the 
Chaldee paraphrase, which translates the passage, m3 on} mR out 
of Egypt I called them sons. Dr. Kennicott thinks that this 
corruption had its origin between the years 175 and 200; but 
whether we agree with him in this opinion or not, it is doubtless 
of very ancient origin.’ 

V. —Another remarkable corruption is found i in Zech. xi. 13, 
Kai eize Kupwos pos He, xabes avtous eis TO Xw@veuTrpiov, 
kal oneyopat el Soxipov éorw, ov TpoTrov eSonipaa Onv trrép 
aitav. Kat édaBov rods tpidxovta apyupois, kal évéBadov 





f R. D. Kimchi applies this passage to the Messiah; R. S. Jarchi explains it of 
Jacob and Israel ; Abarbanel, of the prophet himself. But Jarchi does not mention 
the existence of the words Jacob and Israel in the Hebrew text, and merely asserts 
that the passage may be so explained. 

g Vid. Origen, Hexapla ad locum. 

hk “Hune locum Julianus calumniatur; et dicit, quod de Israele scriptum est 
Matheus ad Christum transtulisse, ut simplicitatem eorum qui de gentibus credide- 
rant, illuderet” (Jerom. tom. ii., p. 1311). Compare also tom. iv., p. 190, in which 
and in other places he defends the present reading of the Hebrew text. 

i Kennicott, Diss. Gen., lxxxiv., 6, who refers in support of his opinion to Origen, 
tom. ii., pp. 274, 349. 
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avtovds eis Tov olxov Kupiov eis Td ywovevtyjpwov. The passage 
in the original is thus translated in the Authorized Version, 
“And the Lord said unto me, Cast it to the potter (17's): a 
goodly price that I was prized at of them. And I ‘took the 
thirty pieces of silver, and cast them to the potter (17 >y) in the 
house of the Lord :” and the fulfilment of the prophecy i is thus 
pointed out by St. Matthew, Tote érdnpwbn Td pnOev bua 
[’Tepeuiov] Tov mpopnrov AeyovTos, Kab éhaBov Ta T vdkovta 
apyvpta, THY TYLHDY Tod TETYLNMEVOU, dv eTUpmoavTo amo via 
"opamp: Kai éwxav avta eis Tov aypov Tov Kepapéws, Kaa 
ovvéraké yor Kipios. With regard to the mode of citation here 
adopted by St. Matthew, and the reading “Iepeyiov in the text, 
these points will be considered afterwards. It is sufficient to 
observe, that the words which have been thus perverted by the 
Jews, are found in Zechariah in all the versions ; and the word 
ng is used in this sense in four passages of the prophet Jeremiah, 
xviii. 2, 3, 6, and Lam. iv. 3; and that this reading is confirmed 
by “Aquila, who thus translates the passage, Kai elrre KU puos 
™ pos pe’ plrpov aura _™pos Tov ThacTHY . . . Kal Eppa avdTa ev 
oix Kuplov mpos tov mrdornv. It is obvious, therefore, that 
this corruption was introduced into this passage of the Septua- 
gint for the purpose of diverting this prophecy from our Saviour. 
The Jewish commentators in this passage have adopted another 
method of evading the application of this prophecy to our 
Saviour by supposing +r to be written for .yix the treasurer, fol- 
lowing the translation of the Chaldee paraphrase ;* thus con- 
firming the truth of the supposition, that the Jews were not 
scrupulous in their exposition of Scripture when it answered 
their purpose, although they regarded with an almost supersti- 
tious reverence the sacred text itself: and this passage affords 
an instance of this tendency of the Jewish mind; they would 
not alter the text, at the same time that in their interpretations 
of it they neglected no artifices that they might divert the appli- 
cation of the prophecies from our Saviour. 

Vi. —Zech. xli. 10, Kal éxyed emi tov oixop Aapis, Kal 
em TOUS KaTouKoovTas ‘Tepovoadyu mvebpa Xapiros Kab OiK- 
Tipyon Kal emeBhépovrar Tpos we, avl’ Hv KatwpyncavTo K.T.r. 
The original is ryrvix ne “ they shall look unto me whom they 
have pierced ;” and the passage is so applied to our Saviour by 
St. John (xix. 37), and alluded to in the Revelation (i. 7). 

The passage is translated in the LXX. as if it had been 
“7) instead of +77. But the present reading of the Hebrew text 








* This translation of the Chaldee paraphrase is supported by Rosenmiiller ad locum, 
and by Gesenius. 
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is supported by all the MSS. ; by Aquila, who translates it, ovy 
ov é£exevrnoav ; by Symmachus ; by the Syriac and the Vulgate ; 
by Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian. The Chaldee para- 
phrase exhibits another mode of avoiding the true application of 
the prophecy: “ Rogabunt a facie med, ed gudd translati 
fuerant ;’ and this exposition is adopted by R. 8S. Jarchi. 
But it is important that the present reading of the Hebrew 
text should be supported by Aquila and Symmachus,—autho- 
rities, which in this instance are beyond suspicion,—and by 
the Jewish commentators, R. D. Kimchi, R. 8. Jarchi, and 
Abarbanel. The explanation which is given by the two last 
commentators is remarkable. They explain it of the Messiah, 
the son of Joseph, and of their looking to behold the vengeance 
which God would inflict upon those nations who were the cause 
of his death.’ 

VII.—Zech. xiii. 7. [latdéate rods trompévas, cai éxomrdcate 
ta mpoBata, The original is, “ Awake, O sword, against my 
shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow: smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered :” sap wy) ye ye mM: 
which was applied by our Saviour to himself (Matt. xxvi. 31 ; 
Mark xiv. 27), when having foretold the desertion of his disci- 
ples, he added in allusion to this prophecy, yeyparrrae yap" ITa- 
raf TOV TOLméeva Kab StacKxopria Oncaea Ta mpoBata Tis 
moiuvns ; in these words not giving a literal translation of the 
original, but pointing out the fulfilment of the prophecy. The 
following exhibits the whole of the passage in the LXX.: ‘Pop 
gaia, eEeryepOnre émi tovs TOLmEVAaS pov, Kal émi 
dvdpa monriTHy (Aquil., ovppunor) pou mataéarte 
TovS Toupévas, Kal SiacKopmabieerat ta tpoBata. It 
may be alleged in defence of this translation, that the word in 
the original 4 may be translated in the plural number; yet 
that it ought to be understood in the singular number, is evident 
from the corresponding clause in the sentence, which is properly 
translated, against the man that is my fellow. And the Chaldee 
paraphrase, “ Gladie, denudare contra regem (xzr2'‘z), et contra 
principem socium ejus, qui sicut ille, qui ei similis. , Dicit Jova 
Interfice regem (sax ms dr0p) et dispergentur principes.” The Syr. 
and Vulgate support the received translation of the Hebrew 
text, and R. D. Kimchi follows R. S. Jarchi in explaining it of 
the king whom God would set over his people in their captivity. 
These expositions, however, of the rabbinical conimentators, as 
well as the Chaldee paraphrase, at the same time that they illus- 





¢ Consult the valuable notes of Bishop Pearson On the Creed, pp. 183, 201. Ed. 
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trate the means to which the Jews had recourse that they might 
explain away the true interpretation of the prophecy, bear tes- 
timony to the integrity of the Hebrew text, and against the 
corruption which has been introduced by the Jews into the Sep- 
tuagint Version that they might prevent the application of the 
prophecy to our Saviour. The Alexandrian and other MSS. 
exhibit the reading Tov trovpéva pov ; but when we consider the 
extent to which the Alexandrian and other MSS. have been 
altered after the text of Origen, it will not affect the reasoning 
which is founded on this passage, to illustrate the means to 
which the Jews have had recourse, by the corruption of the 
Septuagint text, to prevent the application of the prophecies to 
our Saviour. 

The argument which is derived from these passages, with 
regard to attempts which have been made by the Jews, by these 
corruptions of the Septuagint text, to prevent the application of 
these prophecies to our Saviour, is not affected by the considera- 
tion, that these charges have been sometimes made against them 
by the early Christian fathers without foundation. Charges of 
this description are found in the pages of Justin Martyr,” but 
there are great difficulties connected with the passages in which 
these charges are contained. The examples which have been 
given in the preceding pages prove, that whatever reverence the 
Jews may have had for the Septuagint Version before the com- 
ing of our Saviour, this reverence was considerably diminished 
afterwards, when they were hard pressed in argument by their 
Christian antagonists, which led them to take great liberties 
with the Septuagint text, which they would not have done at an 
earlier period. There is however another, and perhaps more 
copious, source of corruption, which arose from the interpola- 
tions and erroneous translations of Christian writers ; and to the 
consideration of these we will next address ourselves. 


Secr. I1.—Corruptions by Christians. 


The next description of corruptions which have been intro- 
duced into the Septuagint Version, and which it was proposed 
to consider, are those which have been introduced into it by 
Christians. 

In the consideration of the last division of the subject, we 
have seen that the Septuagint Version was originally made for 





™ Compare (what is said in the present text of Justin) Isa. iii. 10, and Psalm 
xcvi., Ixx., xev., amongst other places ; on which last passage see Dr. Hammond. 
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the use of the Hellenistic Jews; and that whatever might have 
been their previous reverence for this Version in their contro- 
versies with Christians, they made no scruple of corrupting it 
whenever it answered their purpose, in order that they might 
evade the application of the prophecies to our Saviour. It was 
also necessarily appealed to by the great body of Christian con- 
verts, both those who before their conversion had been accus- 
tomed to peruse the Scriptures of the Old Testament in the 
Septuagint Version, who constituted the great body of converts, 
as well as those Gentile converts, who, being ignorant of the 
Hebrew language, were of necessity obliged to have recourse to 
it. But not only the great body of the Gentile converts, but also 
most of the early Christian fathers were ignorant of the Hebrew 
language.. It was evidently the case with Justin Martyr, who 
appealed to the Greek translation, and not to the Hebrew ori- 
ginal, in his controversy with Trypho; which he certainly would 
not have done had he been acquainted with the original language. 
It is certain that Tertullian was not at all, or at least very 
imperfectly, acquainted with the Hebrew language; and even 
Origen is supposed not to have learned it till a late period of his 
life, after he had published his Tetrapla, and when he found it 
necessary in order that he might qualify himself for his last 
great work—the Hexapla, in which he purposed to institute a 
comparison between the Greek translation and the original 
Hebrew. That the Septuagint Version, therefore, should have 
been highly esteemed both by Jews and Christians, is not sur- 
prising. But though some of them entertained inordinate opi- 
pinions respecting it, there is no reason to suppose that these 
opinions were universal, or that they amounted to that blind 
feeling of veneration which has been attributed to them by later 
writers. They probably regarded it with the respect which they 
felt to be due to it as a most ancient version, and as containing 
for the most part a faithful translation of the original text ; and 
their sentiments respecting it were probably the same with those 
which are entertained by persons, who are unable to have access 
to the original texts, to our version—a reverence which they 
believe to be due to it, as conveying to them in their own tongue 
the sacred records of inspiration. 

The corruptions which have been introduced by Jews and 
Christians into the Septuagint text are in themselves a proof 
that it was not regarded by them with the same degree of rever- 
ence with the original; and with regard to Christians, in the 
New Testament they knew that they had a text which was in- 
spired, as having proceeded from the apostles and disciples of 
our Lord; and therefore in passages which were quoted in the 
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New Testament, it is probable that many of them would sub- 
stitute in their MSS. the inspired text of the New Testament. 
This would be a very fertile source of interpolation in the Sep- 
tuagint text.” 

2. Another source of interpolation in the Septuagint text 
arose from parallel passages from the New Testament, which 
were originally inserted in the margin, finding their way into 
the text. It is probable that many persons would in their MSS, 
place the parallel passages from the New Testament in the 
margin, and these passages found their way into the text, and 
gradually formed a part of it. Some of these interpolations are 
found in the Book of Proverbs: for instance, in chap. iii. 34, 
where we find a passage inserted from James iv. 6, 1 Peter v. 5, 
Kupws trrepnddvou avrirdoceras tatrewois 5é BBwoe xapw, 
which passage was evidently inserted in the margin as a gloss, 
It is now found in the text, and, what is remarkable, is sup- 
ported by all the manuscripts. Another instance is found in 
chap. Xi. 31, where there is inserted a passage from 1 Peter iv. 
18, "Ec pev 6 Sikavos porls owterar, 6 aceBns Kal awapTwdds 
mov daveirar; in which passage the interpolation has usurped 
the place of the original text.? These passages afford instances 
of the interpolations of the Septuagint text from this source. 
Examples might be multiplied to a great extent. 

3. There is another description of interpolations in the Sep- 
tuagint Version which shews the influence of Christian copyists, 
namely, those Scholia which have been inserted by them in 
different places, and which prove that they were not scrupulous 
in the liberties which they took with the manuscripts. 

(1.) Of this mode of interpolation an example is found in 
the conclusion of the Book of Job, chap. xlii. 17, Kai erehev- 
thoev "lap mpeaBvrepos Kal _mApNS Tpmep@v [yépamras dé avrov 
mddw avactncecOar, pe? wv 6 Kipios avictnow]); a remark 
which, as Archbishop Usher observes, probably arose from the 
comparison of Job xix. 25—27, with Matt. xxvii. 52, 53.7 

The Hebrew text is here supported by Aquila and Symma- 
chus, thongh the MSS. of Theodotion agree with the present 
text of the Septuagint. 





n An illustration of this mode of interpolation may be found in Exod. xxi. 14, and 
the following verses, as compared with Matt. xv. 4, where the original translation of 
the LXX. appears to have been davdrw Bavardve8w, which appears to have been 
altered in many MSS. to @aydrp teAevrdrw. See various readings connected with 
this passage in Holmes’s Septuagint. 

o The Septuagint text of Isaiah liii. 4, affords a similar instance of corruption, 
though in this instance it is not derived from the New Testament. Compare Matt. 
viii. 17 ; see also Kennicott, Diss. Ixxvi. 

¥ Usher, LXX. Interpretum Synt., p. 46. 
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(2.) There is also another Scholium on Psalm xev. (LXX., 
xciv.), 10, which proposes a deviation from the Septuagint text, 
for the purpose of making it conformable to the New Testament ; 
dei avayweckew' eSoxicav pe, Kai eldov Ta Epya wou TeccapaKovTa 
ern’ elta émuépew, ws amd adds apyis, 80 mporwyOurd, K-T.r. 

Remarks, like these, which are found interspersed in many 
places in the manuscripts of the Septuagint Version, prove that 
the conformity of the language of the Septuagint to the New 
Testament was a thing which the Christian scribes and copyists 
continually kept in view; and it is not likely that they would be 
scrupulous about introducing these alterations whenever they 
had it in their power. 

There is also another description of interpolations, of which 
it may be useful to produce some instances. 

I. Corruption of the Septuagint Version of Gen. xlvi. 27, 
from Acts vii. 4. 

In Gen. xlvi. 26, 27, Moses, having enumerated the twelve 
patriarchs and their children, concludes the enumeration with 
the following words: “ All the souls that came with Jacob into 
Egypt which came out of Jacob, besides Jacob’s sons’ wives, all 
the souls were threescore and six (wx mvt tern). And the sons 
of Joseph which were born to him in Egypt were two souls. 
All the souls of the house of Jacob which came into Egypt were 
threescore and ten (avx).” This account of the numbers is con- 
firmed by Deut. x. 22, and Exod. i. 5. The way in which these 
numbers are accounted for, may be seen by consulting the com- 
mentators. In Acts vii. 14, Stephen, apparently alluding to Gen. 
xlvi. 27, says, "Atrooteinas 5¢ "Iwond petexadéecato Tov jatépa 
avtod "laxw8, nab racav tiv cvyyéveray adtod év  iyais EBSoun- 
kovta trévre, with which the LXX. agree in Gen. xlvi. 27, and 
Exod. i. 5. 

Now we may observe, that the reading of the Hebrew text 
both in Gen. xlvi. 27, and Exod. i. 5, is supported by the Sam., 
Syr., Chald., Vulg., and in Deut. x. 22, not only by these same 
authorities, but also by the LXX., according to the Vatican text, 
though Codd. Coisl., as well as the Alexandrian MS., add révre, 
and one of them in a different hand.’ It is supported also by 
the testimony of Josephus,” and we have the testimony of 
Jerome, that in his time the Septuagint Version agreed with the 
present reading of the Hebrew text; and to these testimonies 
may be added the agreement of all the Hebrew MSS. The 





q See the various readings in Holmes’s Septuagint. 

r Joseph., Antig., lib. ii., cap. vii. 4, 5. See also the arguments in support of the 
present reading of the Hebrew text, which are given by Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., on 
Acts vii. 14, and Luke iii. 36. 
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present reading of the Hebrew text is supported on grounds 
which cannot be shaken ; while the Septuagint Version, from the 
evidence of the MSS. which have been collated by Dr. Holmes, 
appears to have suffered from various interpolations by Christian 
scribes, in their endeavours to reconcile the supposed discrepan- 
cies between the Hebrew text and the New Testament. 

-II.—Psalm xiv. (LXX. xiii.) 2, 3. Idvres é&éxdwav, dua 
HxpeLoOncav, ovK oT Tov YpnoToTNnTa, ovK EaTW EbdS EvOS 
[tapos avewypévos 6 Adpnyé adtav, tais yAwooas ad’tav éod- 
odcay, tos dotidwy trd Ta yelAn adTaV’ av TO oTOua apas Kal 
muplas yéue, d€eis of Tddes adTav — aiua’ ovvTpimpa Kal 
taraitwpla év tais ddois avTav, Kai ddov eipyyns ovK eyvwoay' 
ov« éotl PoBos Ocod arrévaytt THv 6fOarpav aitav]. The pas- 
sage enclosed within the brackets is not found in the Hebrew 
text, but it is found entire in Rom. iii. 10, being taken from 
different passages in the Old Testament; viz., Psalm v. 9; cxl. 
2; x. 7; Prov. i. 16; Isa. lix. 7,8; Psalm xxxvi. 1; and in a 
manner which shews that the apostle was intent rather upon 
giving in his own language the spirit and meaning of these pas- 
sages than an accurate translation of them. But though it is 
found in the margin of the Vatican MS., it is not found at all 
in the Alexandrian MS. It is not found in the Chald. and Syr., 
nor in the commentaries of Arnobius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Euthymius. It is found only in one Hebrew MS., No. 649, 
of Kennicott, which he describes as having been written in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, and it is absent from 
ninety-five MSS. of the LXX., which have been collated by 
Dr. Holmes, and it is found neither in Psalm liii., which 
agrees to the end of this passage with Psalm xiv., nor in the 
LXX. version of that Psalm: yet upon this slender evidence 
he brings forward this passage of the LXX. as affording proof 
of the corruption of the Hebrew text.’ A full account of the 
opinions relative to this passage may be found in Wolf. Cur. 
Phil. ad Rom. iii. 10, and in Rosenmiiller’s Commentary on 
Psalm xiv. 3. 

On the grounds above stated it seems clear that the passage 
in the LXX. was interpolated in the Psalms from the New 
Testament ; a supposition which is fully borne out by previous 
examples. Indeed, if we could conceive a passage of this extent 
to have been lost in all the Hebrew MSS., we could not be sure 
of the integrity of any portion of the Hebrew text. 


I1I.—Another instance of interpolation occurs in Deut. 
XXxll. 43 :— 





8 Kennicott, Diss. Gen., 84, 9. 
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’ , > ey = , ioe 
[edppavOnre ovpavol dua aire, xal mpocxuyvntatwcay avT@ 
/ A a 
TavTes wyyeror Qcod| 
> , ” \ a sa > a 
evppavOnre EOvn peta TOV AMV adTOD 
b] A ¢ a 
[kal évoyvodtwoay alta Tavtes viot Qcod] 
6tt TO alua Tov view avTod éxdiKaTat, 
K. Ty 


The passage in the original is as follows :— 
jor DA wT 
Ow, IRE OTD 
and it is literally translated in the English version as follows :— 


“ Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people : 
For he will avenge the blood of his servants :” 


which is supported by all the existing Hebrew MSS. by the 
Chald., Sam., Syr., Vulg.; nor are the interpolations of the 
LXX. countenanced by any authority whatever, though they 
are found with some variations in all the existing MSS. of the 
LXX. Version.’ There is, therefore, no ground of support for 
the opinion, that the passage in Heb. i. 6, had ever any exist- 
ence in the Hebrew text of this passage of the book of Deute- 
ronomy. The words are found in Psalm xevii. 7." 

But the original existence of these words in the Hebrew 
text is maintained by Mill, Capellus, and Whiston.*| Dr. Henry 
Owen supposes that they were expunged by the Jews from the 
Hebrew text, because they had been applied by St. Paul to our 
Saviour ;¥ and Dr. Allix, though he does not absolutely maintain 
that they ever had a place iu the Hebrew text, yet supposes 
that their existence in the Septuagint Version was of a very 
early date ; and therefore St. Paul made no difficulty to quote 
words which are found only in the LXX Version, because they 
contained things conformable to the ancient sentiments of the 
Jews: and following the genius and doctrine prevailing in his 
nation, he refers these words to the second appearance of the 
Messiah, when all the angels of God shall pay him adoration.’ 
These opinions are not justified on any sound principles of criti- 
cism, and, as Dr. Hammond has observed in his commentary on 
Psalm xevii. 7, “as for rpooxuyncdtwcav adt@ Tavres ayyedou 
Ocod, let all the angels of God worship him, it is so far from 





t See the various readings in Holmes’s Sep/uagint. 

u See Bishop Horsley’s Sermon on this text. 

* Mill, Proleg. ad N. 7'.; Capellus, Critica Sacra, p. 698. See also Bishop 
Patrick on Deut. xxxii. 43. 

y Enquiry into the present state of the Septuagint Version, p. 85. 

= Allix, Judgment of the Jewish Church, p. 45. Ed. 1821. 
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having the least affinity with the words in the Hebrew, that it 
is in no way probable that it was in the original copies of the 
Greek, but only by some scribe cast into the margent from this 
Psalm, it being certain that none of those ancient translators 
that do use to follow the LXX., do follow it in this. This con- 
sideration, therefore, will render it very unreasonable to fetch 
those words, which the apostle citeth out of the Scripture, from 
this place of Deuteronomy, where the original text hath nothing 
like it, and which the Hebrews, to whom this epistle was written, 
did know was not to be found in the Hebrew, when this text in 
the Psalm in the Hebrew, as well as Greek, did so readily 
afford it.” 

These arguments, therefore, seem to give satisfactory proof 
that this passage has been interpolated into the Septuagint text 
of Deut. xxxii. 48 ; not one of the lines which are now found 
in it, except the third (and the last), having the least connexion 
with the subject of the hymn, or are found in the MSS, of the 
Hebrew text, or supported by those versions which in these cases 
are entitled to our regard. 

But it may be argued in defence of the present reading of 
the Septuagint Version, and against the integrity of the Hebrew 
text, that this passage is found in the present text of Justin 
Martyr in exact agreement with the present reading of the 
LXX.* It may, however, be observed, that the passage itself 
in Justin bears evident marks of interpolation ; that the only 
passage in the present text of the Septuagint Version which is in 
any way connected with Justin’s argument, is that which is also 
found in the Hebrew text, edppavOnre EOvn peta Tod Naod adrod ; 
and that he afterwards argues upon this passage without making 
any reference to the other passages, which are found in the pre- 
sent text of the LXX. The internal evidence against the ori- 
ginal existence of the disputed passage in the text of Justin 
appears to be very conclusive: and the fact itself is important, 
because it appears to confirm the suspicion which is grounded on 
other similar passages in the fathers, that the present text of the 
Greek fathers has (in many instances) been interpolated from 
the corrupted text of the Septuagint Version. 

1V.—Another instance of this species of interpolation is 
found in the Septuagint Version of Hosea xiii. 14 :— 


“T will ransom them from the power of the grave, 
I will redeem them from death : 
O death, I will be thy plagues ; 





« Justin Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryph. Jud., p. 559. Ed. 1636. 
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O grave, I will be thy destruction : 
Repentance shall be hid from mine eyes :” 


where the third and fourth lines are thus found in the Hebrew, 


TMD FI TM 


and the passage is thus translated in the LXX.: "Ex yeupos dou 
piooua, Kai é« Oavdtov rAvTpwcouat adrovs. ILod 7 Sinn 
cov, Oavatre; TOU TO KéEvTpOV cov, abn; TapdKrnots 
KéxpuTrtat x tTav dp0aruav wou; where the words trod 1) dix- 
n gov, K.T.r., appear to be borrowed from 1 Cor. xv. 55, except 
that Sten is substituted for vien in the passage of St. Paul. It 
has been supposed by L. Capellus and others, that the original 
reading of the Hebrew text was mx, and not 7; and by others, 
amongst whom is Dr. Pocock, that mx ought to be translated 
where ;’ which translation is supported by the LXX., Syr., 
Chald., and some of the later rabbinical commentators, and by 
the doubtful authority of its signification in ver. 10. The frag- 
ment of Symmachus, which has been preserved, Ecouae mdrjyn 
gov, appears to support the present reading of the Hebrew text ; 
and Jerome distinctly informs us what was the reading of the 
Hebrew text in his time, and the sense in which he understood 
it. For he speaks of the triumphant exclamation of the apostle 
as the apostle’s expression of his own sentiments arising in his 
mind upon his meditation within himself on the prophet’s words : 
“Unde et Apostolus Paulus, interfecti morte, ad quam per 
Osee sermo propheticus loquebatur, Ero mors tua, O mors, ero 
morsus, tuus, inferne, loquitur ad eam, Ubi est, mors, contentio 
tua? Ubi est, mors, stimulus tuus ?”* The same is the opinion 
of Calvin ;? and also of Bishop Horsley, who in his note on this 
passage of Hosea, thus, after observing that most of the difli- 
culties in the interpretation of this passage have arisen from a 
desire to reduce the meaning of it to an exact conformity with 
the Hebrew text, expresses himself:—‘ We are not to assume 
that the apostle cites a particular passage, and then to conclude 
that the apostle’s citation gives the only true sense of the pro- 
phet’s words, which it is our bounden duty, by all contrivances 
and exploits of criticism, to bring out of them. We should first 
inquire, whether he cites or no; and if it should appear that he 








6 Pocock, Commentary on Hosea, Note Miscellanee ad Portam Mosis, cap. iv., 
p. 153; Works, vol. i. Compare also Rosenmiiller ad locum. 

¢ See Jerome, quoted by Rosenmiiller ad locum. 

4 Calvin, Prelectiones in duodecim prophetas, quos vocant minores, p. 165. 
Geney. 1559. 
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cites, it might still be reasonable to inquire, whether the general 
meaning of the prophecy might not be sufficient for his purpose, 
or with what degree of accuracy it might be necessary to his 
argument that he should represent the prophet’s words. 

“ Now upon the most mature consideration of the matter, 
I am persuaded that the apostle’s triumphant exclamation, ‘ 0 
death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory!’ is 
an allusion indeed to this text of Hosea; an indirect allusion, 
but no citation of it. The prophecy which the apostle cites as 
one which would receive its completion in the general resurrec- 
tion at the last day, as ‘a saying that is written, which shall 
then be brought to pass ;’ this prophecy is written in Isa. xxv. 8, 
and nowhere else. And it may be useful to observe, that he 
cites it not according to the version of the LXX. He translates 
the Hebrew text verbatim in contradiction to [the present text 
of] the version of the LXX. For [the present text of] the 
version of the LXX. is so wretchedly and abominably corrupt, 
that the sense it gives is exactly the reverse of the sense of the 
Hebrew text.’” 

When we, therefore, consider the present state of the Sep- 
tuagint translation of this passage, we must regard it as affording 
another instance of its interpolation from the New Testament, 
for the Hebrew text in Hosea xiii. 14, can by no process of 
legitimate construction be made to bear the translation which 
is here given to it. As Bishop Horseley has justly observed, 
the present text of the New Testament contains an allusion to 
this passage in Hosea, but no citation of it. And the apostle 
in his allusion to this passage of Hosea, and his citation of that 
in Isaiah xxv. 8, has afforded us a valuable illustration of the 
manner in which the sacred writers of the New Testament make 
their appeals to the prophecies of the Old Testament, some- 
times by direct citation, sometimes by allusion, and sometimes 
by pointing out in language dictated by the Spirit of God 
himself, the spiritual purport of the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

With regard to the charges which have been founded on the 
present text of Justin Martyr against the Jews, of having sur- 
reptitiously withdrawn passages from the Septuagint, of which 
the supposed reading in Psalm xevi. (LXX., xev.) 10, is one, ‘O 
Kipuos éBacirevoev [ard EdXov], it may be observed that the 
original existence of the words ard £vdov in the LXX. is opposed 
hy all the best critical authorities,’ and that the same is true 





¢ Horsley’s Notes ad locum. Compare above, art. ii. 
JS See Dr. Hammond’s valuable note on Psalm xevi. 10. 
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with regard to the existence of the words charged to have been 
omitted by the Jews in the other passages’ In addition to this, 
the present text of Justin Martyr appears to be very corrupt, 
and not to justify the charges which have been made against the 
Jews with respect to these passages. 

The examples which have been given of the corruption of the 
text of the Septuagint Version both by Jews and Christians, 
afford satisfactory proof of their mode of dealing with this text, 
and that it was regarded by them both with very different feel- 
ings of respect from that with which they regarded the inspired 
originals; for making every allowance for the liberties which 
Christian copyists are admitted in many manuscripts to have 
taken with the text of the New Testament, yet they never 
amounted to anything like the unsparing mutilations which they 
made in the Septuagint Version. The copious collations of the 
MSS. of the Septuagint Version by Dr. Holmes and Mr. Par- 
sons, fully bear out this assertion; and the collations by Dr. 
Kennicott of the MSS. of the Hebrew text, which do so much 
honour to the University of Oxford, have done more for the 
criticism of the Old Testament, and the establishment of the 
integrity of the Hebrew text, than had been done in all the pre- 
ceding times in which attention had been directed to this im- 
portant subject. And although we may differ from Dr. Kenni- 
cott with regard to the principles of criticism which he espoused, 
there can be but one opinion with regard to the services which 
he has rendered to sacred literature ; and the learned and acute 
observations of Dr. Holmes in the Prolegomena to his edition of 
the Septuagint, founded on an attentive consideration of the 
numerous manuscripts which he had collated, are of the greatest 
value, and throw a light on this important subject which we 
never before possessed. The examples which have been here 
given of the corruption of the LXX. text both by Jews and 
Christians, are but a specimen of their mode of dealing with this 
text. The outline must be filled up by the learned reader for 
himself; and numerous other instances of interpolation by both, 
and particularly by Christian copyists, will be found in examining 
the pages of the Septuagint Version. 

But when we consider the general history of the Septuagint 
text, which has been given in the preceding section,—the exten- 
sive errors, which in the opinion of Dr. Holmes had found 
their way into it before the end of the second’ century,—the 
state of corruption in which it was found by Origen, and which 
led to his great work,—and the corruptions which ultimately 





g See the LXX. Version of Isa. iii. 10; Jer. xi. 19. 
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sprung from the very nature of Origen’s work, in the confusion 
of the various translations which had been collated with so much 
care by him,—we must admit that the Septuagint text has 
been exposed to causes of corruption which are, in a great mea- 
sure, peculiar to itself. Then there are the various editions of 
the LXX. which in process of time became confused together, 
and the manuscripts, which were exposed to the same causes of 
corruption and interpolation; and all these corrected in the 
most arbitrary manner, and interpolated with glosses of every 
description, which increase the difficulty of arriving at any 
settled text, and thus prevent our fixing upon any single edition 
as exhibiting anything like an authorized copy of the original 
text. In addition to this, there are other causes of corruption, 
arising from the transposition, the omission, the addition, and 
the mistaking of words, of which last kind of corruption some 
very remarkable instances have been produced, which increase 
the difficulty ; and the singular fact, that the Vatican and Alex- 
andrian MSS., which though they exhibit for the most part two 
different texts, yet contain traces of having been influenced by 
different recensions; as is the case with the Vatican MS., 
which though for the most part it contains the xo/vy text, yet in 
the Book of Ecclesiastes exhibits the text of Aquila. These are 
corruptions of a very singular character, and ought to be taken 
into account in estimating the real value of the Septuagint Ver- 
sion in the criticism of the Old Testament. 

It is needless here to observe, that those learned writers who 
have allowed the Septuagint Version to sit in judgment on the 
integrity of the Hebrew text, have never fairly estimated the 
peculiar causes of corruption to which that text has been sub- 
ject from the earliest period, or the peculiar protection which 
has been extended to it from the jealous and superstitious care 
of the Jews, who have numbered the very verses, words, and 
even letters, of the sacred books. The dispersion of copies, the 
recensions of the Eastern and Western Jews, and the jealousy 
of the Christians, all tended to prevent any extensive corruption 
of the Hebrew text. All these considerations have been in a 
great measure lost sight of by those learned writers who, in later 
ages, have grounded on the Septuagint Version extensive charges 
of corruption against the Hebrew text; but they ought never 
to be overlooked in a fair and impartial consideration of the im- 
portant subject of the criticism of the Old Testament. 

But there is another important question relating to this sub- 
ject, and this relates to the quotations in the New Testament. 
If we can believe that these were in general taken from the Sep- 
tuagint Version, or that they exhibit the original style of the 
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Hebrew text in these passages, they would establish a strong 
case in favour of the paramount authority of the Septuagint 
Version, and against the integrity of the Hebrew text. These 
will be the next subject of our consideration, and we ought 
to enter upon it in a patient spirit of investigation, never 
forgetting the claims which the Septuagint Version possesses on 
us, as probably containing the earliest translation of the sacred 
original, as the great channel by which the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament were made known to a great part of the Gentile 
world before the coming of our Saviour, and exercising a most 
important influence on the language of the New Testament. 
G. P. 








OBSERVATIONS ON MATTHEW xxiv., xxv.—_ITS ANALYSIS 
AND INTERPRETATION. 


Il. 


In our former paper, Oct. 1855, we shewed how (M), the great 
prophecy in Matt. xxiv. xxv., resolves itself by the principle of 
Variations, into two principal portions, (M, and M,), thus :— 


M, = xxiv. 4—36 
M, = 387—xxv. 


the latter of which was seen to stand apart in its own separate 
and distinct unity, whatever might be the mode in which it was 
otherwise to be connected with (M,). 

In now resuming the argument, with a view to the investiga- 
tion of that earlier part (M,), we again take for granted the 
importance and the interest of the subject, and likewise its 
inherent difficulty. Every practical student of Holy Writ is 
aware, from his own observation, of the peculiar obscurity and 
confusedness that seem to prevail in this most solemn discourse 
of our Divine Lord, and particularly in this part (M,). Such 
Confusedness in things divine is nothing else, of course, than 
another form of Latent Harmony. But the real nature of that 
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Harmony, and the facts of truth that compose the apparent 
Confusedness, are not easy to determine and demonstrate, 
What, for instance, are the great events, and what the Epochs, 
in the prophecy? and where, and within what limits are they to 
be found? and under what categories, and in what relations are 
they presented there to our faith and understanding? Such, in 
a general view, is the Problem we desire to solve. 


Tue QUERY, RESERVED. 


The first thing obviously demanding notice here, is the occa- 
sioning Query in xxiv. 3; and its proper force may seem the first 
thing to be attended to, in order to the interpretation of the 
statements in the Reply. That query runs thus: “ Tell us, when 
shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, 
and of the end of the world”? By the “ these things ” is plainly 
meant the ruin of the temple (and city) of Jerusalem; and the 
great events enquired about, are these, 


R. the Ruin; e 
Viz. ic the Coming ; 
E. the End. 

The Events, then, are three; but the obviously important 
question arises, How many Epochs do they constitute? So far 
as the query itself goes, the three events may be three several 
epochs; or they may be one and the same epoch; or they may 
be two epochs; and this last number may be in any of three 
different ways, in that each of the three events may supposably 
be a different epoch from the other two. Thus, upon the whole, 
and in one simple view as to the number of the epochs, there are 
5 different hypotheses, only one of which can be true. Such 
is the case when the three events are regarded (say) from our 
Lord’s point of view, which is the view of truth. And the same 
thing holds when they are regarded from the disciples’ point of 
view, which was probably the popular opinion of the day, and 
was not necessarily the view of truth. Those two points of view 
are not necessarily coincident. They may, or they may not be 
so. And in that uncertainty, the question as to the epochs be- 
comes more complicated. For if there are 5 possible hypotheses 
in the one view, there are equally 5 in the other view ; and any one 
of the 5 in the one case, may combine with any one of the 5 in the 
other case. So that, upon the whole, if we consider the two 
views as possibly recognized by our Lord,—(the one for affirma- 
tion, and the other for correction, in his reply to the disciples,)— 
there are in all not less than 25 different hypotheses as to the 
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number of the Epochs; and only one out of the 25 can be 
true. 

The Query, then, has its own difficulties; and it does not 
contain sufficient elements for its own interpretation. Accord- 
ingly, we cannot take it, in the first instance, as a direct key to 
the Prophecy. We could not so take it, even if we might be 
fully certified beforehand that no fourth great event were intro- 
duced here or there in the Reply, over and above the three spe- 
cified in the Query. 

It may be surmised, indeed, that St. Mark, acting as an 
interpreter, eliminates one, if not two of the three Events,—in 
that the Query, as recorded by him, is wholly silent about the 
Coming, and merely hints at the End or cuvtédeva as implied (if 
it is implied) in the verb cuvreNéio Par. And it may similarly be 
surmised that St. Luke, in the query as recorded by him last of 
all, takes no separate notice of either the Coming or the End. 
And the inference may thus seem to be suggested, that all the 
three Events are combined, by inspired interpreters, in the one 
Epoch of the Ruin. But indeed there is no reasonable ground 
for certainty in such an inference. The rationale of those Varia- 
tions in the thrice recorded Query,—(if indeed it be one and the 
same query thrice recorded) ,—is anything but self-evident. Nor 
does it appear, with regard either to Mark or Luke, whether the 
three events are presented to our notice in the interrogatory, 
from our Lord’s proper point of view,—which latter, as we have 
observed, was not necessarily that of truth. 

For these reasons, then, I shall take leave to reserve the 


. interpretation of the Query, till we shall have secured some 


assistance from the Reply. This course may seem, perhaps, at 
the moment, to be a case of obscurum per obscurius. But the 
obscurius, so supposed, has its abundant elements of interpreta- 
tion, as we shall find presently. 


Tue Direct MEeTuHop, RELINQUISHED. 


Leaving the Query, then, we proceed to the Prophecy itself. 
But how must we proceed with this divine discourse, difficult as 
it is, and multifariously interpreted as it has been? The re- 
ceived custom of commentators is to be guided by the order of 
the verses. We will suppose that usage to be our law; and we 
will try that method. My investigation in the sequel will have 
to proceed upon the supposition that this Direct Method is im- 
practicable. 

In verse 4 the general Caution is plain enough in its terms, 
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whatever difficulty there may, or may not be in its application : 
“ Take heed that no man deceive you.” 

Verse 5 is of plainest meaning, cautioning the hearers against 
a premature anticipation of (C) the Coming; “ For many shall 
come in my name, saying I am Christ, and shall deceive many.” 

Verse 6 is also plain in cautioning them further against a 
premature anticipation of some apparently secular catastrophe, 
which identifies itself naturally enough with (R) the Ruin of 
Jerusalem,—whatever may be the relation, if any, between (C) 
and (R) ; “And ye shall hear (of) wars and rumours of wars, see 
that ye be not troubled.” But in a moment, and without pre- 
vious symptom of any high-towering difficulty, we find the pro- 
gress of honest exposition is brought to a stand-still—when we 
read as follows: “ For all these things must come to pass, but the 
end is not yet.” Who will give us a satisfactory interpretation 
of those simple monosyllabic terms? We dare not slur them 
over as unimportant. Piety and reason forbid. To be unfaithful 
in this little, supposing it little, is to be unfaithful in broader 
matters. We cannot, then, but reverence that statement of 
divine truth, and peradventure of merciful warning. Yet it is 
obscure, ambiguous to our minds, and embarrassing. It stands 
in the way, like a fortress on a frontier, blocking up the road, 
and defying our available means of ingress. We have the more 
need, then, to reconnoitre the ground. 

What can be meant there by the “these things?” Is it all 
the things spoken of in the whole prophecy? or only some of 
them? and, if some, which? Is it the things antecedent? or 
the things subsequent? If things antecedent, is it those in 
verse 6? or in verses 5 and 6? or is it all the things in the 
query? or more particularly the “ these things” there? If it is 
the things subsequent, is it all such things? or only some of 
them? is it the “ these things” in 8? or in 33? or in 34? or 
some other things, and which? and where? 

Then again, what is meant there by “the end?” Is it the 
end of the “these things” there? and if so, then in which of 
all the possible and imaginable senses of the said “ these things ?” 
Or is it the end in the query in verse 3? or the end of the pro- 
phetically begun @Sives in verse 8? Or is it the end in 13? or 
in 14? Or is it the end absolutely of all things? or some other, 
and what end? It would be idle to go on guessing here, as it 
would be something worse than useless to dogmatize. 

We may safely submit that as yet we have no present means 
of surmounting the complicated difficulties, which are con- 
nected with the latter part of verse 6, and which deter us from 
duly penetrating its force. We are under the necessity of adopt- 
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ing another tactic than the direct method of approach. We will 
revert to that already familiar principle of variations which has 
given us (M,) as a separated portion. My ground of argument 
will be as follows :—Despairing of any just results from conjec- 
ture on the one hand, or from a bewildered deference to conjec- 
turers on the other, I give my hands to inductive investigation. 
Facts and phenomena are the things to be observed ; and the 
great primary fact to be noted, is that confusedness of which I 
spoke, and which claims to be latent harmony. I wish to col- 
lect the particular facts which make up that apparent confused- 
ness ; and the more we gather up such facts, the more we may 
reasonably hope we shall be advancing toward that ultimate 
harmony, in which the true interpretation is presumed to rest. 
We give ourselves, then, first of all, to the elementary work of 
analysis ; and in that field the variations in the three synoptical 
records will be found most serviceable. Faith and piety need 
not shrink from labours of this kind. There is no reason why 
such a line of investigation may not be pursued as legitimately, 
and as reverently, as any biblical question of grammar, philo- 
logy, or translation. I must endeavour, on my own part, to 
use the utmost possible conciseness in what I have to say; and 
I would bespeak such collation and thought as may be needful 
for the comprehending of my argument. I shall raise no start- 
ling hypothesis, but will proceed as the phenomena lead us by 
the hand. Of course, I shall endeavour to guide the phenomena 
in the order of their appearance. 


Variations iN M,. 


When (M,), i.e., Matt. xxiv. 4—36, is compared with the 
synoptical records of St. Mark and St. Luke, both of these 
present many notable variations, all of which, except those which 
relate to 9—14, occur in regular order, and may be so repre- 
sented at one view to the eye, thus :— 
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Matt. x. | Mark xiii. | Matt. xxiv.| Luke xxi. | Luke xvii. 
4—6 8. 9. 
A 5—8 A [10] 
7 10, 11 
8 A 
17—22 | 9—13. 9—14 12—19 
of Us a ans ie “eae 
ms 20 A 
16—18 21 
A 22 
14—23 19 23 
20 A 
21—22 23 
me 24 
23—25 a (23) 
. 26. 27 A 23, 24 
S 28 A 27 
24, 25 29 25, 26. 
30 27 
26, 27 pa es 
A 28 
‘ A [29] 
32—35 | 29—36 
28—32 
se 

















There is no lack here of distinct phenomena; and all these 
variations, each and every of them, will be found useful for 
important objects. The part M. xxiv. 9—14, is thrown together 
for the reason above noticed, viz., because its verbatim equiva- 


lences, in Mark and Luke, do not admit of being given in direct 
order. 
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LANDMARKS AND TRIPARTITION. 


Among the notable variations particularly represented above, 
the first is of a striking and suggestive character. I mean the inter- 
location in L. xxi. 10, “ Then said .he unto them.” There is one 
other like it, in L. xxi. 29, “ And he spake to them a parable.” 
Matthew and Mark give no such interruption of the divine pro- 
phecy before us; and St. Luke presents no third instance. In 
those two places, the latest of the three synoptical Evangelists, 
writing as an intelligent and inspired narrator, interrupts the 
flow of our Lord’s statements. He does this, we doubt not, in 
a manner conformable to our Lord’s oral utterance. Those two 
interlocations make two breaks in the discourse, such as we 
cannot reasonably disregard. They stand out like two great 
landmarks in a country to be explored. The latter one, as in- 
troducing a parable with a double subject, is of a nature to 
speak for itself. The former one, which is also the first of the 
notable variations, commends itself, not unreasonably, to the 
attentive notice of observers as a phenomenon not without sig- 
nificance. I accept them both, on trial, if not with absolute 
certainty as to their character, yet tentatively as to their use :— 





Luke xxi. 8, 9. 
—[Then said he unto then) ———-—— 


10—28. 
—[And he spake to them a parable.]— 
29, ete. 











Transferring those interlocations to St. Matthew’s record, 
we thus divide (M,) into three portions :*~— 











5. 6. => ~i 
32—36 = 














@ In the above representation of M, 5—36, the verse 4 is temporarily omitted,— 
for this reason,—because the connexion which the caution in 4 maintains with the 
“for” in 5, is that which apparently it must also maintain with the “for” in 7. 
And the presumed analogy of the two cases suggests that while verse 4 is not for- 
mally attached to 7, it should not be monopolized by 5. The exegetical use of verse 4 
will receive due attention in the sequel. 
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Of those three component portions, the central one (8) is 
the chief bulk of the whole; and it is fringed, as it were, by 
the two minor portions (¢,) and (¢,) ; of which, (¢,) contains 
that unknown element (tt), the “these things” in verse 6,— 
while (¢,) likewise contains a similarly obscure element, the (tt) 
in verses 33, 84. All this is very convenient for us; in that we 
may reserve the separated, and at present impracticable, portion 
(p,),—as also the other short but problematical portion (¢,),— 
and we can direct our attention to the separated portion (8), 
which contains no such embarrassing element as a pronoun 
without an obvious antecedent. 


METHOD FOR THE SEQUEL. 


Our course will be now as follows. We will first analyze 
(8), and observe the confusedness of its subjects. We will then 
analyze ($,) and (,) in order, and observe the confusedness of 
the subjects in them, and in the whole of (M,) ; which being 
done, we shall be in a position to investigate, elicit, and demon- 
strate the several and particular elements of that latent harmony 
in which the true interpretation is presumed to rest. 


8. IN THREE PARTS. 


On comparing Matthew with Mark, we find (as I observed 
in my former paper), that the latter record gives the whole 
M, xxiv. 1—8, and in it the part 7, 8, verbatim,—which term we 
continue to use as it will apply. With verse 8 the verbatim 
agreement ceases for a while; and 9—14 is given by Mark not 
verbatim, but in extended equivalence of a less exact kind. 
With verse 14 the agreement by less exact equivalence ceases ; 
and the remainder of M, gives verbatim the whole of what cor- 
responds to it in Mark. 














Matt. xxiv. Mark xiii. 
1—8 1—8 Verbatim. 
9—14 | 9—13 Equivalence. 
15, ete. 14, ete. Verbatim. 














Thus 9—14 is separated off in (8). I note the phenomenon 
here without being anxious to account for its existence ;— 
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7,8 


B = 4 9—14 


| 15—31 








This separateness of 9—14 is made more observable by 
another notable circumstance, in that its equivalent in Mark is 
given verbatim in quite another place of Matthew, viz., x. 17— 
22, where the whole of it stands apart from the substance as 
well as from the position of all the rest of Mark xiii. So the 
equivalent (M,) 9—14 will stand apart from all the rest in (M,) : 























Matt. xxiv. Mark xiii. Matt. x. | 
x ae 
9—14 9—13 17—22 | 

15—31 A | 





We have already observed another peculiarity distinguishing 
9—14, in that the verbatim agreements which it partially main- 
tains with its equivalents in Mark and Luke, cannot be synop- 
tically represented in succession without changing the order of 
the passages; a circumstance not found in the rest of (M,). 
The more particular uses of the varied order will present them- 
selves in the sequel. 


8. IN FOUR PARTS. 


That comparatively large portion 15—31 does not revolt 
from subdivision. Compare the records :— 


























Matt. xxiv. Mark xiii. Luke xxi. 
15—22 14—20 20—24 
23 
| 24 21—23 
25 
= A 
| 26 
| 27 A 
| 28 
| 
| 29, ete. 24, etc. 
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In the above view, we perceive that Luke wholly omits 
six consecutive verses: of which Mark omits the last three. 
Those two gaps may well direct our attention to the statements 
before and after ;—say, to the anterior passage in Luke xxi. 20 
—24, and to the posterior one in Mark xiii. 24. The former 
speaks expressly of the woes of “ Jerusalem,” which it thereby 
fixes as the general sense of the corresponding passages, Mark 
xii. 14, ete., and Matt. xxiv. 15, ete. The gap in Mark, made 
more observable by the more extended one in Luke, adds promi- 
nence to those words immediately subsequent, and never to be 
forgotten, ‘“ But in those days, after that tribulation.” 

Does any one doubt here as to the identity of the tribula- 
tion so pointed out, that it is the very same tribulation, great 
and unparalleled, which is prophetically described in Mark xiii. 
14—20; as also in its verbatim equivalent, Matt. (xxiv. 15— 
22)? It is not said in Mark, that in those days purine that 
tribulation. Neither is it said, on the instant when Jerusalem 
is destroyed. Days not numbered—be they more, or be they 
fewer—must pass over desolated Jerusalem ; and in those days, 
arter that tribulation—at some subsequent period, whether near 
or remote—“ the sun shall be darkened,” etc., as in Mark xiii. 24. 

The same thing is to be seen in Matt. xxiv. 29, where it is 
likewise said that the sun shall indeed be darkened, etc., but not 
till after that great woe upon Jerusalem. The ed0éws wera in 
Matthew is in fullest accord with St. Mark’s record. Straight- 
way, speedily, quickly, that darkening of the sun must be, but 
not till after the tribulation of those days specified in Matt. 
xxiv. 22. If we are compelled to read the word “ immediately,” 
the printer’s requisite comma, and the reader’s corresponding 
pause in utterance, need not be omitted. “ Immediately, arrer 
the tribulation of those days, the sun shall be darkened,” etc. 

There is a clear difference of times here,—be it less, or be it 
greater. That difference of times is a difference of periods; 
and a new paragraph stands out at M, xxiv. 29. Corroborative 
evidence of the fact will develop itself as we go on. At present 
we view f as standing in four portions for further notice, thus :— 


7,8 
eo 
B ~ 15—28 








L 29—31 





Concerning which four portions, we proceed to shew that 
they claim to stand in 8 as four several and distinct unities, 
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not further to be subdivided. We will consider them, with a 
view to that result, in the reverse order. 


8 in Four UNITIEs. 


[I.] Verse 29 is followed by 30, with its “and then” twice 
repeated. ‘ And then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man 
in heaven; and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn.” 
Mark transfers that connecting formula to his verbatim equiva- 
lents for the two remaining statements in the two verses 30 
and 31. Evidently, the portion 29—31 coheres together in 
unity. 

[II.] In 15—28 the verse 15 coheres plainly with 16, and 
so with 16—22. And as 16 with its “then” attaches itself to 
the “when” of verse 15, so does 23 with its “then” attach 
itself to the “ when” in 15. And the two “thens” accord well 
together ; “then they which be in Judea—let them flee into the 
mountains ; then if any say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or 
there,—believe it not;” the abominably desanctified city,—no 
longer the vision of peace, Jerusalem,—she and the false Christs 
must be alike unattractive to the disciples. Further; with 23 
are united the verses 24, 25, 26. Thus the whole 15—26 coheres 
together. Also the statements in 26, 27, are obviously con- 
nected in sense; and Luke makes them such in their verbatim 
equivalent, L. xvii. 23, 24. And while thus the verse 27, with 
its hook-like “ for,” is absorbed into the whole 15—27, the con- 
tiguous verse 28, with its hook-like “ for,” has no alternative 
but to follow the example, in whatever precise way and sense. 
Thus the whole 15—28 is a distinct and coherent unity, not to 
be subdivided. [The verse 28 will be provided with a closer in- 
terpretation in the sequel. ] 

{III.] The unity of the portion 9—14 may be illustrated 
by tabulating its variations :— 
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When we take Matt. 9—14 in direct order, and collate it 
accurately with its equivalent in Mark 9—13, the latter resolves 
itself, by equivalences and omissions, into certain disconnected 
sub-portions,—the disconnexion of which, when transferred with 
the omissions to Matt. 9—14, resolves that passage into six sub- 
portions or elements, as is above seen. Those separated ele- 
ments, or some of them, Mark combines in a new order, illus- 
trative of their bearings in Matthew :— 























Mark Matt. 
9 9 
10 14 
11 A 
12, 13, 10 
13, 13 
~~ 8 Sow 
A 149 











Thus, while Mark’s 9, 10, are directly connected verses in 
position and sense,—to the effect that notwithstanding those 
persecutions from without, the Gospel must be published among 
all nations,—so Matthew’s 9, 14, being the equivalent verses, 
are connected in sense. And while Mark’s 12, 13, are directly 
connected in position and sense, so Matthew’s 10, 13, being the 
equivalent verses, are connected in sense (the haters in each case 
being those in the household), so as that notwithstanding those 
persecutions from within, he that finally endures shall be saved. 
Thus the two verses, Matt. 10, 9, are connected with the two, 
13, 14, respectively. And the two 9, 10, are plainly connected 
together by position and sense, as 13, 14, also are with each 
other. Therefore the part 9, 10, is connected with the part 13, 
14. But also those two connected parts enclose the verses 11, 
12, which themselves are in plain connexion with one another, 
while they also accord in sense with the other verses, and main- 
tain a self-evident connexion with them. Therefore, the whole 
9—14 stands together in its proper unity, as a paragraph, one 
and indivisible,—the separated and concluding clause, with the 
end, in (14), being the ultimate object of the whole. 

If we go further into the inner sense, the same result pre- 
sents itself. The verse 13, in izropelvas, speaks by clearest im- 
plication of tzrouov}, the brouovt tys édzidos, so called in 
1 Thess. i. 3. Now as simply dzrouov7, it bears upon the tribu- 
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lations in 9, 10; and as éAzi8os, it bears essentially upon faith 
and charity, and particularly upon those antagonistics of faith and 
love which are specified respectively in 11, 12. Thus the whole 
9—138 coheres together in the unity of that great triad—Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, which we perceive was not first excogitated 
by an apostle, except as Christ was the Apostle of the Father. 
And the concluding verse 14, with the Gospel of that kingdom 
which is in Faith and Love, falls in with the same unity. The 
sense is clear. Notwithstanding those tribulations from without 
and from within, in 9 and 10 respectively ; and notwithstand- 
ing those temptations from without and from within, in 11 and 
12, respectively ; these two things shall follow ;—the Patience 
of Hope shall bring salvation ; and the Gospel of the Kingdom 
shall, and will, and must be preached, in all the world, for a 
witness to all nations; and then the end, whatever it may be, 
H&er, will be here. 

[IV.] As regards 7, 8, the manifest connexion of these two 
verses needs no argument.—We gather, then, that those four 
portions into which (8) was divided as above, stand as four dis- 
tinct unities, separate from one another, and not to be further 
subdivided :— 





| 7,8 
9-14 
| 15—28 





L 29-31 





8. Irs Sussects AnD CONFUSEDNESS. 


The proper sudjects of those distinct portions are evident on 
observation. 

(1st.) We have seen how the portion 15—28 speaks dis- 
tinctly and positively in the part 15—22 of (R) the ruin of Je- 
rusalem, as a thing to be at the given period. Afterwards (in 
23, and in the whole 28—27), it speaks negatively of another 
event (C) the coming, or mapovoia, as a thing emphatically 
not to be at that given period. We observe distinctly, that it is 
not the actual coming, but the really non-coming, that is illus- 
trated and affirmed in 23—27, i.e., in the distinct portion 15 
—28. The proper and positive subject of this portion is (R) 
the ruins, in the period of its fulfilment. 

(2nd.) In like manner, the proper subject of 29—31 is (C) 
the coming,—the wapovoia before referred to in that negative 
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and incidental manner, and here given in the period of its 
actual fulfilment. 

(8rd.) In 9—14 is progress toward the so-named End, what- 
ever that event may be. 

(4th.) So in 7, 8, is progress toward (R) the ruin of Jeru- 
salem. I am not aware that this fact is doubted of by any one. 
It requires no formal proof in the way of exegesis. Its verifica- 
tion is in history. 

The whole portion (8), then, when resolved into its four 
component unities, presents its subjects as follows: 














7,8 = R. 
9-14 = E 
Bp = 
15—28 = R. 
29-31 = C. 











Where, in the order of the subjects, there is precisely such 
confusedness as from the first we have been looking for. 


Tue ANALysis oF 8 VERIFIED. 


That result of the Variations is verified by the plain Sense of 
the passages. For 7, 8, speaks of secular events; 9—14, of 
non-secular events ; 15—28 gives events of a secular epoch, and 
excludes a great event of another kind ; 29—31 supplies that 
great event of a non-secular kind. : 

Again, the Sense itself is verified by our Authorized English 
Version, which in Mark xiii. supplies paragraphic symbols in 
places corresponding to the divisions above given :— 


xxiv. 7, 8 xiii. 8 




















9—14 G9... 
15—28 ql4... 
29—31 q 24... 








The Variations, the Sense, and our Authorized English Ver- 
sion of Mark’s record, all mutually verify one another. And 
they combine to give us that fourfold division of (8), which also 
might so easily and obviously have been marked by suitable 
pauses in the utterance of our Lord while he was addressing his 
disciples on the Mount of Olives. 
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g, ANALYZED. 


Having observed the paragraphic confusedness in the subjects 
of (8), we now-proceed onwards to the analysis of (,), i.e., of 
32—36 


In 32, 33, we have a parable and its application distinct 
from its contiguous context before and after. It has a twofold 
subject, (tt) the “ these things,’ and (C) the coming, or, what is 
the same sense as this latter one in our present view, Christ in 
his coming. The (tt) are distinct from the (C), as spring is 
from summer. And as spring and summer are coérdinate parts 
in the year, so the (tt) are codrdinated with (C) as a subject of 
the parable. 

Then comes that notable formula, “ Verily I say unto you,” 
with another portion of the discourse. But the (tt), the “all 
these things”’ in verse 34, are identical, and cannot but be iden- 
tical, with the “all these things” (tt) in the immediately pre- 
ceding verse, 33. Thus the (tt) in 34 are codrdinated with 
(C),*and in_ that codrdination they assume a prominence, which 
makes them the clear suject of 34. And in 33 they have been 
seen to be ‘as different from (C), as spring is from summer. 
They are different, then, from the subject of verse 36; for the 
subject there is, “that day and hour,’—which again are the day 
and hour in Matt. xxiv. 42, 44; xxv. 13,—which in each case 
are the time of the coming of our Lord. 

Thus the verses 34 and 36 have different subjects. They 
also consent to stand apart from one another. The intervening 
verse 35 might coalesce with either of the twain. But it has 
two stringent and indissoluble bonds connecting it with 34. 
The durv Aéyw div and the mdpedOy in the one case are the of 
hoyou"wou and the word mdpedXOy in the other case; so that the 
two 34, 35, constitute the one portion, and 36 another. 


The portion (¢,), then, stands thus in its divisions and sub- 
jects :— 





( 32,33 = tt.C. 
Q% = 34, 35 
| 36 
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Here again there is such confusedness of subjects as we have 
been looking for, while there is also nothing to militate against 
our previous analysis of (8). 
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ConrusEDNEss IN (8 9,). 
If we now add (¢,) to (8), we obtain this result, viz. :— 
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9—14 E 
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15—28 R 

29—31 P= C¢ 
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which is confusedness worse confounded to a superficial view, 
but better developed in reality. We may now hope we are 
making way toward some definite view, and some just conclu- 
sion, with regard to the confusedness in the prophecy. 


($,) 1ts ANALYsIS. 


Hitherto we have eschewed that fortress on the frontier 
which we found in (6,) the latter part of verse 6. It is now 
time we should approach the portion (¢,) in some careful and 
discreet manner. 

We have had occasion to notice that the verse 5 gives a 
caution with reference to (C), and that (6,), the earlier part of 
(6), speaks similarly of (R). We have also had occasion since 
then to notice that (C) in 29—81 is distinctly shewn to be a 
different period from (R) in 15—28. Therefore (C) in 5 isa 
different epoch and period from (R) the subject of (6,), and 
verse 5 with its subject (C) the coming, stands apart from 6 as 
a distinct portion of the discourse. 

Thus we have the verse (6) separated off from all the rest of 
the prophecy. If it is one integral portion not to be divided, 
then its one subject must be (R). But if it is to be resolved 
into two portions (6,) and (6,), then the latter will have its sub- 
ject a twofold one, viz., (tt, E) the “these things” there and 
“the End” there, whatever may be meant by those monosylla- 
bles. We will duly note this last idea as a confessedly proble- 
matical one, and we will represent the whole of (¢,) thus, in its 
divisions and subjects .— 
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ConrusEDNEss 1N (M,). 


In (¢,) we find nothing to militate against our previous ana- 
lysis of (8 ¢,). And if we now take (¢,) in its confessed ob- 
scurity, and add it to (8 ¢,), we obtain a synopsis, as follows, 
for the whole of (M,), with reference to its divisions and subjects 
in 5—36, thus :— 









































| | 5 C 

| | 6 R 

! | (6) | (te) 
7,8 R | 
| 

My ‘ 9—14 E | 
| 15—28 R | 
| 29—31 Cc | 
| 32, 33 tc | 
| p2 34, 35 tt 
| 36 ¢ | 








where the confused order of the subjects [C. R. (tt E). R. E. R. 
C. ttC. tt. C.) is more observable than ever. And we now come 
to the ulterior object of our argument, which was to elicit a 
real and demonstrable harmony out of all that seeming confu- 
sedness of ideas. I have been the more careful to work out 
the confusedness, because without it the harmony is inexplicable. 


Meruop FoR THE SEQUEL. 


If we continue to take those primary portions (¢, 8 $,)—as 
we have hitherto done—in the direct order of their comparative 
clearness, or in the reverse order of their obscurity, they will 
present themselves for further consideration thus :— 
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and to that convenient order we will continue to accommodate 
our observations in our search for the latent harmony. 
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(8) Irs Sussects 1n (q); [E. B=E. q.] 


In proceeding to a re-examination of (8), with a view now 
to its subjects, we may premise briefly and generally as follows,— 
respecting all the subjects of the prophecy :— 

There is a strong presumption,—which, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, may be regarded as irresistible,—that the 
events in (q) the query will be subjects of the reply. And, con- 
versely, there is a similar presumption the other way, that these 
subjects, when rightly ascertained, will identify themselves with 
those events. 

Now in (8) the subjects are seen to be in order thus [R. E, 
R.C.] Of which the two (R. C.) have been identified as being, 
what they manifestly are, events in the query. And all the sub- 
jects of B will be all the three events in the query, if (E) the end 
in (8), in 14, i.e., in 9—14, is identical with the end in the 
query. 

And why should it not be so? Observe the circumstances 
of the case. The whole 9—14 is an integral portion of the 
discourse ; and its subject is the end in verse 14: which is thus 
seen to be a primary subject of the prophecy. It claims, there- 
fore, to be a subject of the occasioning query ; and it will neces- 
sarily be such subject, if there is no good reason to the con- 
trary. But there is no such reason. In the query we have the 
ovyTéXea as One of the three events enquired of; and in the 
reply we have that 70 réXos as a primary subject of the discourse. 
The terms are seen to be radically the same: and the sense of 
the words agrees to the identity of the subjects. Again, the end 
as an event in the query, claims to be spoken of somewhere or 
other in the reply: but it is nowhere spoken of there as the 
End, if not in 9—14; [nowhere, I say, in (M,) ; certainly not 
in (6,), if not in 9—14; as also nowhere in (M,), which was 
seen in our former paper to be occupied systematically and 
entirely with (C) the coming.] We conclude, therefore, beyond 
all doubt that the End, the cvvréd\eva enquired about in the 
query, is identical with the End, the 76 rédos in verse 14, i. e., 
in 9—14, orin 8B. The several subjects of 8, then, (R. E. C.) 
are the three several events (R. E. C.) in the query. And this 
circumstance gives additional corroboration to the correctness of 
our analysis of (8). 


($,), Irs Sussects 1n (q); [tt=R). 


Again, in (¢,) the subjects of the reply will be events in the 
query, if (tt) the “these things” in 33, 34, are the “ these 
things” in the query. And why should they not be so identi- 
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fied? When the (C), the rapovoia in the query is expressly 
named in (M,) 27, (and in xxiv. 37, 39), as well as circumstan- 
tially given in 29—31 ; and when (E) the cuvrédeva has its pro- 
gres illustrated at large in 9—14, and that too under the desig- 
nation 7 TéAos with special recognition of the designation svv- 
rékea—why should not the (tt) in the query—the primary 
subject among all the three in the mind of the‘ disciples; I 
say, why should it not be spoken of in the reply, both circum- 
stantially and by name: by name, as (tt), in 33, 34—as well as 
circumstantially in M, 15, etc. There is no anterior improba- 
bility in the supposition. But there is good proof for the fact. 

The resulting sense is good. It is good in 33, that the (C) 
shall be subsequent to the (R),—the very sense we have already 
found in 29—31 as compared with 15—28. The sense is equally 
good in 34,—that within that generation, within forty years, 
Jerusalem should be destroyed ; for within forty years the city 
with its temple was indeed destroyed ; and that period of time 
constituted a generation in the divine estimate, according as is 
written, Forty years long was I grieved with that generation. 
Compare Deut. i. 35, 36, etc., ete. 

If the (tt) in 33, 34, be not (R), what can they be? They 
are not all the things in the whole prophecy ; for (C) is the one 
great subject of the prophecy in (M,), and the (tt) are as dif- 
ferent from (C) as spring is from summer. They are equally 
seen to be not identical with all the things previously spoken of 
in the prophecy ; for the (C) is previously spoken of in 30, 31,— 
as also, though but negatively, in 23—27. 

We have already noticed that in 34, the solemn character of 
those words, Verily, I say unto you, stamps a primary import- 
ance upon its subject, the (tt) there. And that primary sub- 
ject, being distinct from (C) as spring is from summer, is a 
something anterior toC. But such primary subject and ante- 
rior event,—if it is no new subject now first introduced, which 
it cannot be,—must be either (R) or (E); i. e., it must be (R). 
There is no alternative, except some one will say that (E) may 
be anterior to (C); an improbable surmise, to be disposed of 
presently. 

The (tt) in 34, as a pronominal expression, desiderates an 
antecedent. It finds a quasi-antecedent in the (tt) of 33. But 
the (tt) of 33 equally desiderates an antecedent, which never- 
theless is more easily sought than found. It is not found in 33, 
nor in 32. It is not in 31, nor in 30, which two verses have (C) 
for their subject. I ask then, where is the desiderated antece- 
dent ? where is that primary subject as in 34, that visible event 
as in 33, that epoch anterior to (C), and as distinct from it as 
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spring is from summer? It is not in verse 29,—which indeed 
is otherwise too remote, and too discontinuous from 33, 34, and 
from the divinely-separated (¢,), to present a grammatical ante- 
cedent for the (tt) there. That problematical pronoun, pro- 
nounced though it is deliberately, once and again in 33, 34, yet 
finds no grammatical antecedent ; neither in (¢,), nor in (8), 
nor in (M,) at all; nor in any place whatever ; except the (tt) 
in the query may stand for an antecedent, as a phrase taken 
technically as it were, and transferred into the reply by quota- 
tion. There is no other alternative. 

Observe the aptness of this interpretation. They enquire, 
When shall these things be? He tells them, Verily, I say unto 
you, this generation shall not pass till all “ these things” be ful- 
filled. That interrogatory is so met,—if met in the prophecy it 
be at all, as it requires to be. 

He had before said, in xxiii. 36, Verily, I say unto you, all 
these things (the blood, the guilt, the vengeance) shall come upon 
this generation. So now, echoing to that statement, as well as 
to the query, it is said, Verily, I say unto you, this generation 
shall not pass till all these things (the ruin, the vengeance) be 
fulfilled. The long-suffering of God endured not beyond that 
chronological period, which the Divine Wisdom had declared with 
that solemn confirmation, Verily, I say unto you. 

It is not difficult to see how this clear and precise sense of 
the (tt) might be infused into the expression by a tone of voice, 
or by a simple gesture or glance directed from the Mount of 
Olives toward the temple, which was full in view. And herein 
we have a sufficient explanation why St. Mark xiii. 3, records, 
(as he does doubtless for our instruction,) that the divine prophet 
and his listening disciples were sitting “ over against the temple,” 
when this complicated prophecy was pronounced. In mention- 
ing that circumstance of locality, the evangelist must have had 
some other object than the picturesque. For my own part, I 
can imagine no other reason more satisfactory, none more simple, 
none more requisite for perspicuity, than the one which has 
been suggested to us by our investigations, and which throws 
such perfect naturalness into the interpretation we have elicited 
for the (tt) in 33, 34. Put the these things of the query into 
italics, and put the “these things” of 33, 34, into italics with 
inverted commas, and readers at this day will have some such 
aid by the eye, as the disciples, when over against the temple, 
would have by both eye and ear. 

In a word, assuming our analysis as a thing proved, and 
looking at those distinct portions of the prophecy, in the light of 
that analysis, I find no possible escape from the conclusion, 
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that under the expression (H) in 33, 34, the ruin of Jerusalem 
is meant by our Lord,—just as the same expression bears the 
same meaning in the anterior query of the disciples, and in the 
foremost clause of that query. 

We now proceed to another stage in our investigation, with 
a view to elicit the general drift of (8 ¢,). 


(8 ,), 18 Carecories anp Erocns; [E=C]. 


Making tt=R in 33, 34, our analysis of (8 ¢,) in its divi- 
sions and subjects stands thus :— 


























7, 8 R. 
B 9—14 E. 
15—28 R 
29—31 cc. 
32, 33 RC 
% | 34,35 | R 
36 














Here all the subjects are all the events in the query. And 
(R) alternates regularly with (C) and (E), in such manner that, 
where C is not, E is, and where E is not, Cis. The alterna- 
tion will be perfect in its character, if (C) and (E) are conver- 
tible in those places. And why should they not be so? Observe 
the categories under which they present themselves in the pro- 

hecy. 

’ Ast.) The portion 7, 8, gives (P) progress toward (R). So 
9—14 gives P (progress) toward (E). But where, then, is pro- 
gress toward (C)? Is (C) less important than (R) and (E), 
that its progress should not be given? If not, whence comes 
that inequality ? 

(2nd.) Again, the portion 15—28 gives (R) in the way of 
(F) fulfilment. So 29—81 gives (C) in the way of fulfilment. 
But where is the fulfilment of (E)? Is (E) less important than 
(R) and (C), that its fulfilment should not be given in the pro- 
phecy? If not, whence comes this additional inequality, and in 
another direction too ? 

(8rd.) Again, while (R) is given in the way both of (P) and 
(F), must we say that (C) and (E) are each given but in one of 
those two ways? Are (C) and (E) less important in the pro- 
phecy than (R) is? Upon (C), at least, the prophecy is most 
diffuse in the whole of (M,). 
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(4th.) Observe the other categories under which the subjects 
stand in the other portions. In 32, 33, we have (R) and (C) in 
their mutual relation (r), as pledge and issue. In the two suc- 
ceeding portions, we have the same two subjects spoken of in the 
way of (ch) chronologizing. 

(5th.) Thus the whole (8 ¢,) claims to be taken as follows, 
in its divisions, its subjects, and their categories :— 
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We cannot shut our eyes here to the again-suggested proba- 
bility, that, although (R) and (C) are, as we have seen, not 
synchronous, yet (C) is synchronous with (E); so as that pro- 
gress towards the one shall be progress towards the other, and 
fulfilment of the one be fulfilment of the other. It is required 
to shew that (P. E)=(P. C); i. e., that progress toward the end 
is progress toward the coming. 

Thus, then, we argue:—The (E) in f, as we have seen, is 
the E in the query; and this cvvré\eva in .the query is that in 
Matt. xiii. (39, 40, 49). We shall not err when we affirm that 
the disciples, in their query on the Mount of Olives, adopt and 
quote that expression of our Lord’s, which he had thrice re- 
peated to them in Matt. xiii. Neither shall we err, if we hold 
that our Lord, in Matt. xxviii. (20), repeats the same, his own ex- 
pression, in precisely the same sense of truth which belongs to it 
in Matt. xiii. and xxiv. Observe well those features, the same, 
and his own. They confine the expression to those three cases. 
Now, in Matt. xxviii. 20, the very last thought of the Gospel, 
before the Amen, is the cvytéXeva Tod dudvos. When our Lord 
says there that he will be with his disciples till that cvvrédea, 
lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of the world, does he 
say he will be with them till the ruin of Jerusalem, or does he 
then imply that there will be an interval of time between (E) 
the cvvrédeva and (C) his personal coming or trapovola ?—an 
interval during which he would not be with them, but would 
leave them without his unseen presence? That could never be. 
And if it cannot be, then (E) is, and must be, synchronus with 
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(C), and (P. E.)=(P.C.) It would be so to us at present, even 
though (E) were an event or epoch subsequent to (C)—an hypo- 
thesis, however, not likely to approve itself, and not reasonable 
to be accepted without proof. 

But again, in Matt. xiii. 41, 30, 48, the son of man will send 
forth his angels for a twofold work, to gather the tares and to 
gather in the wheat; or, in other words, to gather in the good 
fishes, and to cast the bad away: the order of which gatherings, 
of the good and of the bad, being a varied order, is not there 
given as material. What epoch, then, is this cvvréXeva with its 
twofold gathering? What, indeed, but the very epoch we have 
in 8. 31, where the Son of man sends his angels to gather toge- 
ther his elect from one end of heaven to the other? Thus, in 
29—31, is fulfilment both of C and E, as evidently the same 
epoch in the view of this prophecy. We may here observe two 
notable accordances. First, “Tell us, when shall these things 
be?” “Verily I say unto you, ¢his generation shall not pass, 
till all ‘ these things’ be fulfilled.”” Secondly, “ And what shall 
be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world?” “ The 
sun shall be darkened,” etc., and then... “they shall see the 


- Son of man coming ... and he shall send his angels . . . and they 


shall gather together his elect from the four winds.” So verse 3; 
and so 34, 29—31. The query, in its letter, is so answered. 

One would wish to gaze discreetly here, upon the identity of 
epoch in C and E, lest the eye should be dimmed by much 
straining. This only, then, I will now affirm, that to the disci- 
ples on the mount, as to us in the closet, progress toward the 
end is progress toward the coming; and for practical uses, 
whether of exegesis or of doctrine, as regards (8) and (¢,), our 
analysis presents itself as follows in the repeated pairing of two 
epochs, R and C. 
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Harmony out or Conrusrepness 1N (8 ¢,). 


We now perceive in 8 ¢, how the ruin of Jerusalem as one 
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epoch, and the coming of the Son of man at the end of the world 
as another epoch, are consociated together, and are placed before 
us as @ twofold subject—in such manner, that each epoch pro- 
ceeds pari passu with the other epoch, and the two together are 
spoken of under those four successive categories, viz., (P) Pro- 
gress, (F) Fulfilment, (x) relation, and (ch.) chronologizing. 

And thus, so far as regards (8 ¢,), i.e., Matt. xxiv. 7—36, 
we have elicited a latent harmony, which is as natural and simple 
as it is beautiful and clear. 


Tue Query anv (6,) REMEMBERED. 


With that harmony, the query is in full accord. It presents 
as we have seen, the same two epochs, the (tt) or (R), and the 
Chor). 7 2 

The portion (¢,) likewise accords either wholly or in part; 
wholly, if the whole of (6), being one portion of the discourse, 
speaks of (A. R.) premature Anticipation of the ruin, just as (5) 
speaks of (A. C.) premature Anticipation of the coming. If verse 
(6), however, constitutes two distinct portions, (6,) and (6,), then 
(6,) will continue to speak of (A. R) as 5 does of (A. C.); and 
(6,) will remain for investigation. Not that this latter minute 

rtion can be supposed able, in any case, to nullify the cumu- 
lated and systematic facts we have elicited. But the scope of 
our argument could not be complete, if we did not grapple with 
that little master-difficulty. It comes before us in situ thus :— 
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Among the portions ascertained to be distinct in the dis- 
course, stands that questionable portion (6,), with its questiona- 
ble twofold subject (tt E). I want to see whether that (6,) is 
not a distinct portion, apart from (6,) and from (7. 8.) ; and 
whether its (tt E) be not the very (tt) and (E) found elsewhere 
to be subjects of distinct portions in the prophecy, and to be 
identical respectively with (R) and (C). 

We must look at (6,), then, as an unknown element present- 
ing itself among known elements; or at least apparently pre- 
senting itself among them. I say apparently, because I am 
willing to doubt—for argument’s sake, and for truth’s sake— 
whether it has any separate existence at all as a separate portion 
of the discourse. Prejudice cannot approach this question. Re- 
ligious controversy and peculiarity of doctrine have no place in 
this part of our investigations. For if (6,) were obliterated from 
our view, its fullest sense would remain express in 33. Yet what 
our Lord has thought fit to say in (6,), we may well desire piously 
to comprehend. For myself, I must perforce accept that 
master difficulty, (6,), as a crucial test of our argumentation in 
the easier but more important matters. 


(6,) INVESTIGATED. 

By means of our previous investigations, we have (6,), the 
latter part of verse 6, surrounded by a network of facts and 
phenomena, from which it cannot, I think, escape. The first 
thing I wish to ascertain concerning it is its relation to its 
apparent context ; for context is not always in contiguity. 

We have already observed how St. Luke, as an intelligent 
and inspired narrator, has separated (¢,) from (8) by an inéer- 
location of his own. Can we suppose him to have therein misled 
us? Instead of that, we will suppose we have misled ourselves 
in the matter. Let (,), then, be connected with (8), what would 
follow ? Verse 6 would be connected in one portion and period 
with 7, and with 8; and the end in 6 would be that which has 
its beginning in 8, to wit, the throes or pangs of Jerusalem. That 
is, it would be R. And being accordingly a primary subject of 
the prophecy, the (E) in (6,) would identify itself with the (E) 
mentioned under the same name, 70 TéAos, in 14; which is there 
a primary subject of the prophecy, and has been identified with 
the (E) in the query. And thus the (R) would be identical with 
the (E) in the query, i.e., with (C) the coming. But such result, 
however inevitable from the premises, neither is correct nor 
can be. 

For observe again the divinely settled facts of the case, as 
we have seen them in the prophecy :— 
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(Ist.) In 283—26, it is not the actual coming, but the really 
non-coming, that is connected with the period of the ruin. 

(2nd.) In 27, the coming is made like lightning, sudden, as in 
the twinkling of an eye, momentaneously pervasive through the 
world, and impossible to be misinterpreted in its glory ; the R was 
not such. 

(3rd.) In 29—381, the time of the coming is expressly “ artER” 
that great and unparalleled tribulation upon Jerusalem. 

(4th.) In 83, 34, the same coming is found subsequent to the 
ruin, and as different from it as summer is from spring. 

And (5th.) throughout (M,) the same difference of epoch is 
marked by the alternation of the events. 

In those facts,—which let them put aside who can,—we see 
the difference between (R) and (C), 7.e., between (R) and (E), 
Thus, (R) and (E) being different epochs, and yet their identity 
as one and the same epoch being implied, as we saw, in the above- 
assumed connexion of verse 6 with 7, 8, we’ find that such 
assumed connexion is erroneous; that verse 6 is not connected 
with 7, 8; and that St. Luke has not misled us, in separating (8) 
from (,). 

But what thus becomes of the “for” in verse 7? Being 
released from a pseudo-connexion with (6), it connects itself and 
its portion 7, 8, with the previous caution in 4:— Take heed 
that no man deceive you ;’’ for nation shall rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom, etc. ; all these [whatever may be 
said to the contrary] are the beginning of those pangs of Jeru- 
salem, which in due course must be fulfilled. The sense is clear. 

By thus connecting itself with 7, the caution in verse 4 over- 
laps (as it were) the whole of (¢,). What then shall become of 
(6,)? It must connect itself either with (6,), or with the cau- 
tion in verse 4. Does its “ for,” then, connect it with (6,), its 
immediately preceding context? Suppose it does. What fol- 
lows ? 

If (6,) is connected with (6,), “the end” in it can be nothing 
else than the end of Jerusalem or (R). Thus, as before, the 
TO TéXog in 6, being a primary subject, would identify itself with 
the 76 réXos in 9—14, and with the cuvréAeva in the query, and 
with (C) the coming; which thus again would identify itself 
with (R). But that is a thing impossible, as we have seen. 
Therefore, the end in (6,) is not R; and (6,) is not connected 
with (6,), but claims to stand apart from (6,), as from 7, 8, and 
to be a distinct portion of the discourse, and so to connect itself 
with the caution in verse 4. 

And well it may. For if thrown upon (6,), (or, what would 
amount to the same thing, upon 7, 8,) this unapproved circum- 
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stance would result, viz., that our Lord would be exhorting his 
disciples, his chosen ones, not to trouble themselves about what 
must needs be ; “ see that ye be not troubled, for all these things 
must needs be,”’—a sense and an idea genial enough to a Zeno’s 
stubbornness or to the gentler apathy of the Bhuddists, but not 
so manifestly accordant with the divine and heavenly philosophy 
of him whose words we are learning. His tone of exhortation 
and of comfort, is it not this? There shall not an hair of your 
head perish ; underneath are the everlasting arms. 

The proper connexion of (6,), then,—like that of (7, 8), and 
that of (5),—is with the caution in verse 4; and its interpreta- 
tion is to be derived from the query in the adjacent verse 3: 
Tell us when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of 
the end (svvrédera) ? Jesus said, Take heed that no man deceive 
you; for “ these things” you have enquired about must come to 
pass, but [whatever some may say to the contrary] the end, 
70 téXos, which you have enquired about, is not yet [but remains 
for another period of time]. The sense is thus clear and unex- 
ceptionable. It expresses the same difference of epochs, which 
($,) in verse 33 gives in a different and more circumstantial 
manner, and as an idea familiar to our Lord’s intention. When 
our choice and judgment, then, is between two rival senses, the 
one being familiar to our Lord’s intention, and in accordance 
with the general drift of his discourse,—while the other is a 
heathenish sentiment, and is based upon a construction and in- 
terpretation repugnant to the plain drift of the prophecy,—can 
there be any doubt as to the just alternative? We cannot doubt 
that the part (6,) in the prophecy stands as a distinct portion of 
the discourse, separate from the contiguous statements, and con- 
necting itself with the caution in verse 4. It has for its twofold 
subject the (tt E) in the query,—i. e., the ruin (R) and (C) the 
coming, which are the two subject-epochs both of the query in 3 
and of the prophecy in (M,). 


(6,) FURTHER ARGUED. 


In a crucial investigation,—after a just conclusion has been 
worked out, till all doubt disappears,—it is sometimes a useful 
plan to begin doubting again, though against certainty, as to 
the sufficient certainty of the conclusion. We will now endea- 
vour to doubt, then, as to the fact whether (6,) fits into its 
place as a distinct portion of the discourse. We will do this, 
not for doubting’s sake, but in the hope of additional evidence. 

St. Luke’s two interlocations being noted as they require to 
be,—our synopsis of 3—36 will be as follows :— 
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The part (6,) being in an intermediate position as above, I 
wish to see how it fits into its place. Its elements are these :— 
E. the end. 
tt. the ‘‘ these things.” 
tt. E. the two in conjunction. 
RC the two in presumed interpretation. 
| for. the connecting hook. 
Ld .. the category of ‘ difference.’ 

Our argument is not yet prepared to discuss the appropriate- 
ness of that category as it stands in its particular place ; but the 
other elements of (6,) are all of them in the same kind of posi- 
tion, that of intermediates, thus :— 


viz. 


in 3, 5, 61 
RC. in 62 (as is supposed) 
iu B dg 


There is here suggested to us an obvious line of cumulative 
argumentation.—Ist. If (EZ) the cuvtédea in 3 is (E) the 70 
tédos in 14, a faciliori by position, may it be (E) the 1d réXos in 
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6? 2nd. If the (¢t) in 3 be the (¢) in 33, 34, a faciliori by 
position, may they be the (é¢) in6? 3rd. If the (¢tZ) in 8 are 
the (¢#) and (#) in the remote and separate places 33 and 34 
respectively, a faciliori by position, may they be the (¢#Z) in 6? 
4th. If the “for” in 7, like the for in 5, hooks on its verse to 
be coherent with the caution in 4, a faciliori by position, may 
the “for” in 6 maintain the same connexion? 5th. If (R. C.) 
are the two epoch-subjects in the query, as also in all the por- 
tions of the prophecy that in (M,) come before or after (6,),— 
what more natural or more necessary, than that the intermediate 
(6,),—when it may do so without violence to the sense in any 
way,—should fall in with the general method, and speak of (R. 
C.)? The fitting-in is unexceptionable. 


(6,.) YET FURTHER ARGUED. 


We may further argue thus. The (E) in (6,) either is, or is 
not, a subject of (q) the query. If it is not, then it is not (R). 
Or, if it be a subject of (q), then most undoubtedly the (E), 
Td Tédos in (6,) is the (E) the cvyrédeva in the query, and not 
the (tt) the (R), nor the (C) there. Either way, then, it is not 
(R), which nevertheless is the subject of (6,). Thus that (E) in 
(6,) is not the subject of (6,), and consequently there is no 
grammatical coherence between (6,) and (6,), which being the 
case, it follows that the (E) in (6,) carries itself back and over 
into an identity with the (E) in (q); and perforce it carries with 
it its codrdinated neighbour the (tt) in (6,): so that the two to- 
gether identify themselves with the (tt E) in (q), and stand out 
— us as those two great and prevailing epochs, the (R) and 
the (C). 

We may yet further argue thus. The very proximity and 
consequent echoing of (6,) to 3, 4, commend the sense we have 
elicited for (tt). And this citatory or technical sense of (tt) in 
(6), yields a precedent for it in 33, 34; and thus, in a manner, 
it bridges over the long interval between the verses 3 and 33. 
I need not add how a tone or an emphasis, how a glance or 
gesture toward the city, may so naturally and infallibly have 
fixed this lucid sense upon the (tt) in 6, just as in the cases of 
33, 34. Thus the master difficulty in 6, is disposed of, for the 
present. 


Conciusion ; Harmony 1Nn (M)). 


I have other independent but accordant lines of argumen- 
tation wherewith to establish and to corroborate yet more co- 
gently the various general conclusions we have been arriving at. 
Into those additional proofs, drawn as they are from quite other 
grounds than the variations, it would not be convenient now to 
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enter. Hitherto we have gone principally upon St. Luke’s 
Tripartite Division ($, 8 ¢,). That division, though divine in 
its degree, and of admirable use in the way of analysis, has a 
tinge as if of human artifice and method. It must give place to 
another division not less divine, but more simple in its character, 
and more available for the direct uses of interpretation, in points 
we have not yet handled. Many things remain yet to be set 
forth concerning Matt. xxiv., xxv. The verse xxiv. 28, that ac- 
knowledged crux of commentators, must put off its obscurity: 
the categories, each in its place, must be accounted for as appro- 
priate: the unity of the entire prophecy must be exhibited : the 
variations in the records must all be accounted for, and shewn 
to be in strict accordance with the method of thought that per- 
vaded the mind of the divine speaker as he sat on the Mount of 
Olives: the organic structure of the prophecy, in its greater 
things and smaller, must be elucidated. But it seems probable, 
so far as I can now judge, that a full investigation of these 
additional matters will not admit of being given in fragments far 
between, if respect be had to the continuousness of the argu- 
mentation. Be that as it may,—the facts we have been assisted 
to already by the principle of variations, may be considered im- 
portant enough, and distinct enough, to challenge either recep- 
tion or disproof. They may be tabulated as follows :— 
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That table, expressed in words, is to the effect following :— 

The Great Portion (M,), or say Matt. xxiv. 5—36, is resolved 
into its divisions ; viz.,5; 6,; 6,; 7,8; 9—14; 15—28 ; 29— 
31; 32, 33; 34, 35 ; 36 ae which divisions the subjects are seve- 
rally these, viz.,C; R; ttE; R; E; R; C; tt C; tt; C ;—which 
subjects constitute two epochs, viz., R.; C ;—which epochs stand 
paired together, and constitute a twofold subject, RC 3—which 
twofold subject occupies the whole of M. xxiv. 5—386, in such 
manner that the two epochs proceed together in the prophecy 
pari passu under their six successive categories, viz, A; d; P; 
F; r; ch; as above is explained in the table. 

Thus, out of the apparent Confusedness in (M,), there stands 
forth a simple and perfect Harmony of elements, that probably 
needs no further argument in the way of proof. The unity of 
(M,), and its distinctness from (M,), are seen in the twofold sub- 
ject and in the alternation of the epochs,—while (M,) in xxiv. 
37—xxv. speaks of C throughout and not of R at all. 

I will only add, that the Church’s received doctrine with 
regard to the difference of (R) from (C), and to the coincidence 
of (C) with (E), is as distinctly deduced from our Lord’s great 
Prophecy, as it is from the Collects for the Third and First 
Sundays in Advents from her Baptismal and Athanasian Creeds, 
and from the fourth of the Thirty-nine Articles. 


? 


E. Dopp. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 








MINUTE DETAILS OF ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


Ir has often been observed, that in St. Mark’s Gospel, while the 
narrative both of what our Lord said and did is shorter than in 
St. Matthew or St. Luke, it contains a greater number than 
either of them of minute incidental details. There are very few 
events recorded by him which are not to be found in the others; 
but “he is more circumstantial and correct than either of them 
in the relation of joint facts” (Dr. Bloomfield). . 

We have thought it might be of some interest to bring into 
one view all the passages which shew this, as far as relates to 
facts narrated ; as the extent of it, in the middle chapters of the 
book, is remarkable, and perhaps has not generally been ob- 
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served. The point may not be of very great importance, but it 
seems to prove that the narrative must have been furnished 
or revised by an eye-witness, and so confirms the tradition that 
that eye-witness was St. Peter,—a tradition, we apprehend, of 
no great external authority. 

No doubt there are similar details in St. Matthew and St. 
Luke that are not in St. Mark: but any one who examines the 
three books will find a great preponderance in the latter. 

The comparison, which mainly relates to events told in com- 
mon, can of course not be instituted with St. John’s Gospel, 
where almost the whole of the narrative is peculiar to that Evan- 
gelist except the part which gives the crucifixion; and in that 
part of the history St. Mark has but little that is distinctive. 

L. 


Cuap. I. 


9. Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee. 

12. Immediately the spirit driveth him. 

13. And was with the wild beasts. 

19. When he had gone a little farther thence. 

20. They left their father Zebedee with the hired servants. 

21. Straightway on the sabbath day he entered into the 
synagogue. 

29. Forthwith they entered into the house of Simon and 
Andrew, with James and John. 

33. 

35. Rising up a great while before day, lie went out . . . and 
then prayed. 

36, 37. 

43. Forthwith sent him away. 

45. Jesus... was without in desert places: and they came 
to him from every quarter. 


Cuap. II. 


1. He entered into Capernaum after some days: and it was 
noised that he was in the house. 
2. 
3. Which was borne of four. 
4, When they had broken it up. 
6. There were certain of the scribes sitting there. 
8. Immediately . . . he said unto them. 
13. 


Cuap. III. 
5. When he had looked round about on them with anger. 
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7. Jesus withdrew himself... to the sea. 
9, 10. 
13. He... calleth unto him whom he would. 
14, That they should be with him. 
19. They went into an house. 
20, 21. 
22. The scribes which came down from Jerusalem. 
32. The multitude sat about him. 


Cuap. IV. 


10. When he was alone, they that were about him with the 
twelve asked him. 

35. The same day, when the even was come. 

38. He was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow. 


Cuap. V. 


6. When he saw Jesus afar off. 

10. 

13. They were about two thousand. 

18. When he was come into the ship. 

21. Much people gathered unto him, and he was nigh unto 
the sea. 

82. 

42. The damsel... walked; for she was of the age of 
twelve years. 


Cuap. VI. 


5. He laid his hands upon a few sick folk. 
6. He marvelled because of their unbelief. 
31—33. 
34. He began to teach them many things. 
39. Upon the green grass. 
40. By hundreds. 
48. He saw them toiling in rowing. 


55. (They) ran through that whole region, . . . and began to 
carry about in beds those that were sick. 

56. Whithersoever he entered, into villages, or cities, or 
country. 


Cuap. VII. 


17. When he was entered into the house from the people. 

24. He entered into an house, and would have no man know 
it: but he could not be hid. 

25. Whose young daughter. 
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30. 
32. One that was deaf, and had an impediment in his speech, 
383—35. 


Cuap. VIII. 


12. He sighed deeply in his spirit. 

14, Neither had they in the ship with them more than one 
loaf. 

27. By the way he asked his disciples. 

32. He spake that saying openly. 

33. When he had . . . looked on his disciples. 

34. When he had called the people unto him with his dis- 
ciples also. 


Cnap. IX. 


8. Suddenly, when they had looked round about. 

10. Questioning one with another what the rising from the 
dead should mean. 

14. He saw a great multitude about them, and the scribes 
questioning with them. 

15, 16. 

17. A dumb spirit. 

18. Pineth away. 

20. He fell on the ground, and wallowed foaming. 

21. 

22. If thou canst do anything, have compassion on us, and 
help us. 

23—27. 

33. Being in the house he asked them. 

34. By the way they had disputed. 

35. He sat down, and called the twelve. 

36. When he had taken him in his arms. 


Cap. X. 


10. 

14. He was much displeased. 

16. He took them up in his arms. 

17. There came one running, and kneeled to him. 

21. Jesus beholding him loved him. 

23. Jesus looked round about. 

32. Jesus went before them, and they were amazed: and as 
they followed, they were afraid. 
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49. They call the blind man, saying unto him, Be of good 
comfort, rise: he calleth thee. 
50. 


Cnap. XI. 


4. They found the colt tied by the door without in a piace 
where two ways met. 

11. When he had looked round about upon all things, and 
now the evening was come, he went out unto Bethany with the 
twelve. 

14, His disciples heard it. 

16, 19. 

20. In the morning, as they passed by, they saw the figtree 
dried up from the roots. 

21. Peter calling to remembrance saith unto him. 


Cuap. XII. 


32—34. 

37. The common people heard him gladly. 
41, Jesus sat over against the treasury. 
43. He called unto him his disciples. 


Cuap. XIII. 


1. One of his disciples saith. 
3. As he sat upon the Mount of Olives over against the 
temple, Peter and James and John and Andrew asked him. 


Cuap. XIV. 


8. She brake the box. 
51, 52. 
Cuar. XV. 
21. The father of Alexander and Rufus. 


39. The centurion which stood over against him. 
Ad. 


Cuap. XVI. 


5. They saw a young man sitting on the right side. 
8. Neither said they anything to any man. 
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PROVERBS iv. 7. 


‘‘ Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: and with all thy getting, 
get understanding.” 


A common English reader would not be likely to take offence at 
this verse, or to suspect that the sense admits of any improve- 
ment. But one who compares it with the Hebrew Text will see 
at once that the first part of the verse does not correspond to the 
punctuation of the best (if not of all the) editions, which is sup- 
ported by the Vulgate; and if he looks into the Commentators, 
he will find that they are very much perplexed about the mean- 
ing, and that there are in fact only two ways of dealing with 
the words, both of them open to very grave, and, as it appears 
to us, insurmountable objections. These we will state as briefly 
as we can, and will then propose what we believe to be the true 
solution of the difficulty. 

We will first consider the punctuation represented by the 
Vulgate, according to which the literal rendering would be, “as 
the beginning (or principal part) of wisdom, get wisdom :” which 
the Vulgate gives still more closely : “‘ Principium sapientiz pos- 
side sapientiam.” The verse has unfortunately dropped out of 
the Septuagint. But the highest authority is clearly in favour 
of this reading, and the grammatical construction is perfectly 
plain and easy. Only it is extremely difficult to extract any sa- 
tisfactory sense out of it: as is evident from the violent and un- 
successful efforts of the Commentators who have adopted it. 
Some appear to have thought that they could understand wisdom 
being laid as the foundation of wisdom (omni sapientiz solidam 
sapientiam velut fundamenti loco substernendam). Others have 
felt it necessary to suppose that the same word (mm) is used in 
two different senses : the one simply intellectual, the other moral 
or religious; the same in which (Prov. 1. 7), “the fear of the 
Lord ” is said to be “ the beginning of knowledge ;” and (Psalm 
cxi. 10) “the beginning of wisdom;” (“ Reverentiam Jehove, 
que preecipua est sapientia, acquire ;”) or, the one speculative, 
the other practical (“‘sapientiz virtus sita est, non in lectione, 
auditione, speculatione, sed in ejusdem occupatione et possessione 
exercitione et praxi, et quantum eam exercueris, tantum ejus pos- 
sidebis.”) Others again make the getting of wisdom to be equi- 
valent to an earnest desire for it, which may therefore be said to 
be the beginning of wisdom, “Principium sapientiz non est 
arida speculatio, sed sapida voluntas et studiosus conatus ad sa- 
pientiam, illi studere, illam audire, meditari, et quantovis pretio 
comparare.” And this is the sense which Luther has expressed : 
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a sense excellent in itself, but which evidently does not lie in 
the Hebrew 7. 

Then why not acquiesce in the punctuation adopted by our 
Authorized Version, and by many eminent critics, which breaks 
the first half of the verse into two sentences, the one affirmative, 
the other imperative : and seems to supply an excellent meaning : 
assigning a reason not before given for the precept already incul- 
cated in the fifth verse? We think that, independently of the 
authority of MSS. and of the Vulgate, there are two main ob- 
jections to this proceeding. The one is, the novelty and strange- 
ness of the construction: the other, the deficiency which it 
leaves in the parallelism. We believe that no other instance can 
be produced (Gen. i. 1, will not be considered as an exception), in 
which rex) occurs in an analogous sense (chief or principal part), 
where it is not followed by the name of the whole to which it 
belongs; as oy. (Amos vi. 6), “the chief ointments:” om 
(1 Sam. xv. 21), “the chief of the things which should have 
been utterly destroyed ;” ox 1 (Ps. cxi. 10), the beginning 
(rather the summit) of wisdom.” And if this had been the 
meaning in our verse, there is no imaginable reason why, accord- 
ing to this, as we believe, invariable usage, re should not have 
been followed by a word signifying possessions. On the con- 
trary, some such word is urgently needed to complete the 
parallelism. Without it, the repetition of the precept “get 
wisdom” strikes us as at once harsh and tame. It is abrupt, 
and yet, following so close upon ver. 5, without emphasis. And 
we will own that it was the sensible imperfection of the paral- 
lelism that led us to the discovery of what we believe to be the 
real state of the case. We have no doubt that, instead of smn, we 
should read mxn4, “ the chief of thy substance.” “ As the chief 
of thy substance, get wisdom, and with all thy getting, get 
understanding.” It was probably the unusual form of the 
affix m», which, however, occurs chap. xi. 1],—that gave occasion 
to the transcriber’s oversight. How easily » might be substi- 
tuted for >» is obvious at the first glance. :m2nm occurs, we believe, 
oftener in the Proverbs than in all the rest of the Bible. By 
this very slight change, every difficulty is removed; the sense is 
made full and clear, and the parallelism full and complete. 

ce. BB. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





DR. 8. DAVIDSON AND HORNE’S INTRODUCTION.* 


S1r,—The above is the separate title of what has appeared as the 
second volume of the new edition of the Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction 
to the Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures. The work of editing and 
bringing down to the present time all that relates to the Old Testament 
in Mr. Horne’s Introduction had been entrusted to Dr. Davidson on the 
ground of his published works, which were considered to afford a sufficient 
guarantee that he would execute such an undertaking in conformity with 
the general principles avowed and maintained for so many years by Mr. 
Horne. 

In the new arrangement of Mr. Horne’s Introduction, it was needful 
that various changes should be made; for instance, as the Criticism of the 
text of the Old and New Testaments was now to be separated entirely, 
many things needed to be remodelled or else even re-written. All such 
changes Dr. Davidson was, of course, fully empowered to make: and 
besides such additions as might bring the work on to the present time, he 
had full authority to re-write all that he might consider to be desirable. 
Such alterations or such new portions of the work were however subject 
to one proviso, namely, that all should pass under the eye of the Rev. 'T. 
H. Horne himself, in order that there might be no collision as to the 
facts or general principles expressed in the work. The same proviso ap- 
plied equally to the fourth volume, the editing of which was undertaken 
by myself. It involved, not that we should state as facts what we be- 
lieved might require correction, nor yet that we should adopt sentiments 
and express them as our own which were really those of Mr. Horne and 
with which we had no sympathy; but it implied that ¢his work should 
not be made the vehicle for introducing any peculiar views as to the ge- 
neral principles of Scripture authority, or as to dogmatic points in which 
orthodox Christians were sufficiently agreed. This proviso was made 
not as though it would be needful to correct any such points,—for 
their introduction was not contemplated—but rather as giving to Mr. 
Horne a proper power as to the execution of the new edition of a work 
which has so long borne his name: but though the need of such a stipu- 
lation had not been contemplated, it was provided that if such necessity 





@ The Text of the Old Testament considered ; with the Treatise on Sacred Inter- 
pretation, and a Brief Introduction to the Old Testament Books and the Apocrypha. 


By Samuel Davidson, D.D. of the University of Halle, and LL.D. pp. xxxii and 
1100. 
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should arise, whatever statements were deemed improper should be ex- 
truded at Mr. Horne’s desire. 

This may be a sufficient explanation of Dr. Davidson’s connexion with 
this work ; it only remains to add as to this that when statements 
were introduced to which Mr. Horne objected as not being in accord- 
ance with his sentiments, he pointed such things out to Dr. Davidson, 
expressing his feeling and judgment in the matter, with which it was 
Dr. Davidson’s place of course to comply. That he did so comply, in 
abstaining from the introduction of new sentiments, and of opinions which 
were not known to be his by the others who were connected with him in 
the work, does not appear, at least to any important extent. 

The introductory sentence of Dr. Davidson’s preface is as follows : 
“The writer of the present volume has endeavoured to discuss the con- 
tents in a manner consistent with the general scope of the work to which 
it belongs.” This certainly expresses what it ought to have been ; that it 
should not have been the vehicle for putting forth sentiments utterly op- 
posed to the principles of the work of which it was intended to form a 
part. As it is, the statement standing at the beginning of this volume 
seems rather surprizing. The same preface, however, affords abundant evi- 
dence that the writer was aware that he had introduced sentiments which 
would seem new, to some at least, with regard to Holy Scripture, as coming 
from any who professedly take the side of orthodoxy. He says (in p. v), 
“It is right that the theologian should be conservative, as far as he may 
out of deference to truth: he is wrong in shewing an obstinate conserva- 
tism which shuts out the light because it proceeds from a suspicious quar- 
ter. Let him not be afraid of the fate of a revelation coming from God 
to man: the word of the Lord abideth for ever; triumphant over the 
waves of opposition and the assaults of infidelity. By that word let him 
hold fast, distinguishing the human and the divine in the Scriptures—the 
divine essence, alike imperishable aud immutable ; the human form which 
is necessarily imperfect.” 

This sentence touches on subjeets which ought either to be stated fully 
or else should be avoided. To speak of “ distinguishing the Auman and 
the divine in the Scriptures” without giving a full explanation of what is 
meant, opens the door for each reader to draw the distinction for himself ; 
and thus it is that we find so many who thus talk, estimating everything 
which does not suit ¢heir notions as belonging to “the human,” while 
with them “the divine’’ becomes some indefinable, unappreciable thing. 
But why should we speak in connection with Holy Scripture of “ the hu- 
man form?” and why should we say that this is “ necessarily imperfect ?” 
Could not God give forth a revelation as He pleased? Could he not give 
it that form which was suited to the infinite wisdom of his Spirit? If he 
gives a revelation at all, can he not provide that it shall be devoid of all 
imperfection ? If by “ human form” is meant that the revelation of God 
is conveyed in human words—in the language of men—then we may ask 
to what necessity was God subjected, so that he could not in his sovereign 
Providence so order that words should be adequate to express his meaning 

But when we read in Scripture of “ words that the Holy Ghost teach- 
eth,” when we find the Old Testament quoted in the New with the In- 
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troductory expression “The Holy Ghost saith,” we may well pause before 
we admit as valid the statement that (what is called) the human form is 
necessarily imperfect. 

But this principle if true, would be of wide application: it would bear 
not only upon the inspired written teaching of Prophets and Apostles, but 
also upon the instruction given by the incarnate Son of God himself: the 
spoken words of the Lord Jesus Christ were indeed in human language. 
It cannot at least be said that in his case there could have been any form 
of revelation or of teaching that was ‘necessarily imperfect ;” just as little 
ought it to be said of that which was communicated through men of God, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

Dr. Davidson appears in the Preface to be aware that he was treading 
on ground on which he was attacking the received opinions of others; he 
might have added, his own previously expressed opinions, and those, too, 
which in undertaking this work he was supposed to hold and maintain. 
He says (p. vi), “The author feared that prejudice and ignorance would 
be arrayed against him. He was aware that he should be confronted with 
traditional opinions. But he can honestly say, that he has sought to 
follow ¢ruth amid all his speculations. Alive as he was to the sacredness 
of truth, he endeavoured to keep as near to it as he could. If, therefore, 
he has cut away some of the traditional fat of hereditary sentiments, he 
hopes that the diseased alone has been removed. Yet he can hardly expect 
to escape censure from parties wedded to antiquated notions. If attacked, 
it is far from his intention to reply ; since he has lived long enough to 
know that fighting for religious opinions is of little benefit.” 

Then follows an allusion to the writer’s domestic sorrows, sympathy 
with which we most truly feel, even though the statements by which these 
allusions are introduced call for remark on grounds wholly different. 

Dr. Davidson then continues: “As the Church has her appropriate 
department in awakening spiritual life, assimilating it to the great fountain 
of blessedness, and raising it to the highest attainable perfection in the 
present world ; so scientific criticism has its own field in which it may 
Jreely range as long as it leaves the word of God—that divine aliment 
which alone sustains the soul by becoming its very life—uninjured and 
entire.” 

* As the writer dislikes dogmatism and has rebuked it, he would be 
the last person to make the least approach to an assumption of infallibility.” 

These then are the princples, which are rather hinted than enunciated, 
in Dr. Davidson’s Preface. It would certainly have been well, if he had 
definitely stated what the principles are which he wishes to apply to Holy 
Scripture ; and in what he would avoid dogmatism, and how he would 
distinguish between this, and assertions unsupported by proof on important 
sacred subjects. It is easy to say that scientific criticism may freely range 
so long as it leaves the word of God uninjured ; but the force of such a 
statement all turns on what is meant by “ the word of God,” and whether 
or not it is something different from that which is commonly understood 
by this expression ; and if it be found that the authority of Scripture is 
in many ways attacked, it must be felt that “the word of God” is here 
to be known and understood in some very limited sense. 
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Dr. Davidson’s sentiments, then, and the new opinions which he would 
array against (what he terms) antiquated prejudices, can only be gathered 
from the scattered observations found in different parts of his large 
volume: from this I shall proceed to make extracts, pointing out such 
words or sentences as seem especially to set forth his views. If it be 
thought that the citations made are rather long, let it be observed that the 
object was to prevent the possibility of any charge of misrepresentation 
being made. Also these extracts and all the labour connected with them 
would be needless if Dr. D. had definitely stated his principles; and 
as he wishes to give prominence to what he now maintains as truth, such 
extracts as I shall give, will be liable to no exception as if they did not 
represent his views. 

P. 372. “Sometimes the diction employed respecting natural things 
is neither scientific nor optical, nor popular in any sense, except as involv- 
ing erroneous conceptions on the part of the people, and partaking of them. 
For example, we read in Proverbs iii. 20, ‘The clouds drop down the dew.’ 
But it has been well established by the beautiful experiments of Wells, 
that, so far from clouds distilling the dew, they are unfavourable to its 
formation. After a cloudy night little or no dew is seen in the morning ; 
after a cloudless one, especially succeeding a day of heat, dew appears in 
profusion. A similiar example, belonging to natural history, occurs in 
Job xxix. 18, where we have the words, ‘I shall multiply days as the 
pheniz,’ alluding to the fabulous notion of the phoenix reviving out of its 
own ashes, after living to a great age, and dying in its nest. The bird 
itself is now considered fabulous.” 

To the citation thus given from Job, Dr. Davidson appends the follow- 
ing foot-note: ‘ That this is the correct explanation is shewn by Hirzel 
and Ewald in their Commentaries on Job.” Such a statement, however, 
is simply dogmatism, such as Dr. D. would himself, no doubt, have been 
ready to rebuke in others. A mere reference to two German commen- 
tators is not sufficient ground for us to introduce a fable into Holy 
Scripture.¢ 

But there is no necessity for our departing from the common meaning 
of the Hebrew word; and without some necessity it must be a mere un- 
authorized innovation for any to do this. Here then we have lst, A 
mere assertion of others repeated, as though it were implicitly to be re- 
ceived that a peculiar meaning shall be given (sic volo sic jubeo) toa 
Hebrew word. 2nd. This peculiar meaning is used as a step by which to 
introduce into Scripture the mention of a fable; and 3rd. The fable being 
thus found in Scripture, is employed as if it were a conclusive argument 
that Scripture does contain error of statement, and simple mistake. This 
mode of argumentation is not admissible in ordinary processes of thought 
and reasoning. It is just as though it were asserted that a crime had 
been committed, and then that this assertion were used as the ground for 





¢ It may be well to note that no one would depart from the common meaning 
sand in any of the other places, ¢wenty-two in number in which ‘im occurs. Gesenins 
rightly says of this passage in Job, that there is no reason why we should depart from 
the common meaning. 
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impugning some one’s character. And here the question involved is 
nothing short of the estimate which should be formed of Holy Scripture. 
The statement relative to the formation of dew, by which the endeavour 
is made to prove error in Prov. iii. 20, has really very little bearing on the 
subject ; for it must first be shewn with what limitations or the contrary 
the Hebrew words employed by Solomon, translated “ clouds” and “ dew” 
are used, whether they do not include all the exhalations and all the 
returning moisture when it has been again condensed. Also there are 
some points still to be investigated relative to the connection of clouds 
with the exhaled moisture which returns in the form of dew. 

Dr. Davidson, having thus by a mere petitio principii, laid down that 
the inspiration of Scripture does not exclude erroneous conceptions and 


statements of facts, goes on to apply the conclusions thus obtained. He 
thus continues : 


“Tf, as we have just seen, there was an accommodation on the part of the writers 
to the ideas of their times respecting the objects of nature, the possibility of their not 
being so far enlightened or inspired as to have correct, infallible knowledge on points 
of natural science or chronology, archeology, geography, etc., suggests itself to the 
reflecting mind. It may be asked, Why extend their inspiration of correctness beyond 
what is properly religious and moral truth? Why not suppose that their knowledge 
of the subjects to which we have been adverting as secondary sources, was not always 
perfect or accurate,—that they were led into religious not natural truth? The mis- 
sion and office of the writers was a religious one. They were the media employed of 
God to make known his will to men respecting his nature ; his modes of dealing with 
his responsible creatures on this earth ; their condition, duties, and hopes as immortal 
beings. They wrote to shew, in various ways, what the history of the human race 
has been in relation to God, the Creator, Ruler and loving Parent. All their com- 
munications bore upon Messiah and his salvation, the only begotten son of the Father 
in his humiliation, functions, and exaltation. They were religious and moral teachers. 
But they were not teachers of geography, astronomy, botany, physiology, or history. 
Their commision did not extend so far.’’ , 

Then in that case they must have often gone beyond their commission, 
and that to a serious extent. It is clear that Dr. D., in this passage 
limits the inspiration of the writers of Scripture in a remarkable manner. 
He asks, Why extend inspiration so far as to include the whole? On this 
it may be said, what is our warrant for limiting inspiration in this manner ? 
What ground have we for believing in inspiration a¢ all; and yet for 
not applying it to all the contents of the books as they proceeded from the 
original writers? Inspiration was not only needed for writing that which 
was newly revealed, but also for enabling the writers to know what they 
ought to record, even of things already known as facts. 

“History” is excluded from their “commission” in the conclusion of 
the above extract; and yet just before, it had been said that “ they wrote 
to shew in various ways what the Aisfory of the human race has been 
in relation to God.” If then this be so, it would be specially needful for 
them to be inspired in all that belonged to this history in all its bearings ; 
otherwise they could not rightly shew its relation to God. It appears, 
then, though with inconsistency with regard to history, that Dr. David- 
son excludes from the inspired part of Scripture, all that relates both to 
this and to many other subjects which he specifies. If this be not. his 
meaning, he has failed to express it. But when we see how the excluded 
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subjects are interwoven with the whole texture of Scripture, and how 
often they are made the basis of definite teaching, we shall find that 
if we admit the distinction introduced, we shall find no ground of objec- 
tive certainty in that which we profess to regard as a divine revelation. 
But it would be a revelation in which nothing is revealed, if we were 
authorized thus to sit in judgment on every portion of it ; and if we pro- 
fess to find that, in every part, the writers went beyond what we choose to 
assign as their commission. 

A good deal more is added by Dr. Davidson in the same strain. He 
says, “‘ We believe that none can doubt of the existence of contradictions 
in the records. It is not surprising that there should be difficulties in a 
divine revelation. Ifthere were none we should suspect its divinity. But 
it is surprising that there should be irreconcilable contrarieties in a divine 
revelation. Indeed, a divine revelation cannot contain them.” 

Now, as to Scripture difficulties, we may at once say that there may be 
seeming contradictions which we cannot explain. But this does not prove 
that they are inexplicable. It is not needful to admit that Scripture, as 
it proceeded from the inspired writers, contained any real contradictions. 
It is an acknowledged principle with regard to a// ancient works, that 
errors in names, numbers, and many other points do in no sense afford 
examples of real contradictions ; because in such things the mistakes of 
existing copies must—if there is no evidence to the contrary—be attributed 
to the transcribers, and not to the original writers. This principle must 
be, in common honesty, extended to the copies of Scripture. 

It sometimes happens that a chronological or historical difficulty has 
been long felt and known. Various answers may have been given, and 
they may have each of them been sufficient, although but one could be 
correct; and perhaps this might be the case as to mone of them. Each 
of them is sufficient, if it so far meets the difficulty as to shew that 
there is nothing insuperable in the seeming contradiction; and this may 
shew us that difficulties—the solution of which we do not see—are not, 
therefore, insoluble. It must, however, be observed, that the maintainers 
of the reality of contradictions in Scripture, often find them in places 
in which they do not really exist; and they bring into the Bible what is 
as little there as is the phoenix in Job xxix. 18. 

Dr. Davidson next tries to shew that the differing order of the events as 
recorded in the different Gospels, manifests that the writer’s knowledge on 
the subject was imperfect. But which of the evangelists says that he in- 
tended rigidly to maintain chronological sequence, or to report the whole of 
a discourse ? Till this be shewn, arguments based on such a point prove 
nothing. Dr. D., however, says, “Some of them have certainly related 
things in an order in which they did not occur. And if they did not 
possess a full knowledge of such things, it need not be supposed that 
they had a perfectly accurate knowledge.” : 

The difficulty of distinguishing between the two parts into which he 
would thus divide Scripture, is acknowledged by Dr. D., and thus he is 
led into a maze. He says, in part of his argument on this subject, “ If, 
therefore, all our knowledge partake of degrees of uncertainty, even the 
highest religious truths,—if their evidence, coming to minds like ours, pro- 
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duces very different effects upon them, it need not be thought strange 
that a palpable and self-evident boundary line between moral and historical, 
or spiritual and scientific truth, cannot be clearly drawn.”’ How much 
then is the difficulty increased as to learning what God teaches us in the 
Scripture, if we seek to introduce unwarranted distinctions, and make 
their application a kind of pre-requisite. 

In the same page, Dr. D. speaks of those who are “ battling earnestly 
for the infallibility of each and every part of the written Scriptures 
(though some things uttered in some parts of Job are expressly censured after- 
wards).’ It may well be asked, What is this intended to convey? Do 
those who maintain the inspiration of the Book of Job hold that the 
same sentiments are both infallibly true and certainly false? Does Dr. 
D. suppose that any one holds this? The inspiration of Scripture, as a 
record, involves the truth of ali its parts, and that such sentiments are 
those of the speakers ; and thus it contains sentiments which are con- 
demned, and the words even of Satan himself. These things are all written 
for our learning ; the application of which is not in the way of precept or 
example, but by warning and admonition. 

In proof that the view of Scripture now brought forward is not new 
in this country, certain citations and references are given by Dr. David- 
son. It is, however, rather surprising that (in p. 375) he refers to 
Mr. F. W. Newman and his Phases of Faith, shewing how such sen- 
timents were brought before that writer. Dr. Davidson could once 
take the place of uncompromising opposition to Mr. F. W. Newman, 
his writings and his sentiments: it is then strange that his Phases of 
Faith should have been quoted for ¢his purpose. How much may not 
Mr. Newman’s downward course be attributable to his reception of such 
opinions as ignored revelation as a whole, and yet sought to hold fast 
all that was admitted to be moral and religious truth. On this point, his 
writings furnish abundant evidence of a melancholy but instructive kind. 

There are many passages which shew how Dr. D. now regards the 
writers of Scripture as left to the resources of their own minds, and that 
on subjects of no small importance. 

** They [%.e. “Luke and him who penned the Epistle to the He- 
brews”) probably were ignorant of Hebrew, and were therefore obliged 
to employ the Greek version solely” (p. 183). 

This idea of obligation would greatly limit our apprehension of the 
authority which their writings possess for us in teaching us the truth of 
God ; for Dr. D. seems, in what follows, to imply that there was at times 
at least a mistaken use of the Greek version. On this, however, he has 
not in this place expressed himself very clearly; and he adds: “The 
divine Spirit, however, notwithstanding defects in the form of quotations, 
led the sacred author into the meaning of the Old Testament.” Then 
why not admit that the same Spirit taught each writer what he should 
use from that source, and how he should employ it? 

On the same page we find the following:—‘ He who committed to 
writing the Epistle to the Hebrews, whether Luke or another, has followed 
the Septuagint exclusively, even where it differs materially from the 
Ilebrew text. He was wholly dependent upon it. Hence he could not 
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but follow it where it gave an erroneous representation of the Hebrew. 
Tholuck even thinks that the writer participated in the Alexandrian 
view respecting the inspiration of the translators, because passages where 
God is not the speaker are cited as the words of God or of the Holy 
Ghost. Compare i. 6, 7, 8; iv. 4, 7; vii. 21; iii. 7, 10, 15.” 

It is difficult to know why this sentiment of Tholuck’s should be men- 
tioned, unless it be as worthy of some approval, at all events as being not 
very objectionable. But to what would this sentiment in its mildest aspect 
amount? It would imply that perhaps the sacred writers had ascribed to 
God words and sentences which they ought not to have attributed to so 
high a source. He, however, who rightly admits that the writers of the 
New Testament were authorized as teachers of religious truth, must 
receive as conclusive, ¢heir statements, ‘‘ The Holy Ghost saith,” and the 
like, with which they introduce citations from the Old Testament. They 
ascribed declarations of Scripture to God, because they really belonged to 
him, and not from any misconception, which, if true, would have disquali- 
fied them as those by whom infallible truth could be communicated. This 
is not the place for discussing the Old Testament citations found in the 
New, but if examined it will be seen that the points in which the inspired 
writers depart from the LXX., and revert to the Hebrew text are such as 
shew their definiteness of purpose in all that they thus introduced. We 
have no occasion to say with Dr. Davidson, “Some were more dependent 
on the LXX.; others, less so. Some occasionally departed from it and 
followed the Hebrew in preference ; while others adopted the Greek where 
a different course might have been better. The knowledge and attainments 
of the sacred writers were different,—their mental habitudes and tastes dis- 
similar, and the external form of their citations differ accordingly.” If 
we were fully to admit the notion implied in the words “ differ accord- 
ingly,” we should make the Scripture very much to proceed from man 
simply. 

“It is necessary to distinguish the hermeneutical procedure of Christ, 
the Apostles, Paul, and the writer of the Epistles to the Hebrews. For 
while all may be grouped together in their general mode of dealing with 
the Old Testament, they can also be separated. The use they make of 
the Old Testament is not exactly the same. The application of it, for 
example, by Paul, is far inferior in depth, comprehensiveness, and spiritu- 
ality to that which characterizes the Saviour. Again, there are a subtilty and 
insight into the Old Testament,—a perception of the internal connection 
between it and the New in Paul,—which are not found in the Evangelists. 
The parallels drawn by the latter between the various parts of the two 
economies, and the divine intention they find in these parallels are peculiar. 
On the other hand there is a difference between the customary application 
of the Old Testament in the Epistle to the Hebrews and that found in the 
Pauline Epistles. It is inferior to the Pauline, because the historical 
sense is less regarded”’ (p. 188). 

This seems to make the use of the Old Testament a thing dependent 
on the mental character of the different writers, instead of acknowledging 
that this at all proceeded from the Holy Ghost by whom they wrote. 
This is fully laid down by Dr. D. as being his opinion in p. 190, in a 
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sentence of which the following is a portion: “ The only test that can be 
used to determine whether in any instance the izcvoca supposed to lie in 
an Old Testament passage be objectively true—a divinely intended thing— 
must be sought in the circumstance of the supposed spiritual prefiguration 
harmonizing with or contradicting the historical sense. If it refuse to 
coincide with the right meaning of the passage, it is of a purely sudjective 
character, having no reality except in the writer’s own ideas. But if the 
true historical sense be preserved, the parallel is odjective and divinely in- 
tended. According to this criterion, Tholuck and others find in John xi. 
51; xviii. 9; Matt. viii. 17, a iaevora created by the writer’s own 
subjectivity.” 

If this were correct, how could we depend on the teaching of Scrip- 
ture? This now leads us right into the sphere of “religious and moral 
truth ;” and the full character of inspiration is as much now denied there 
as it is elsewhere in that which had been excluded from such a category. 
But now the dogmatic teaching that such and such és the meaning of an 
Old Testament passage is subjected to the notion which each individual 
may form of its fitness. If this suitability does not exist in the mind of 
each reader, its reality may be denied, and it may be regarded as unreal ; 
in other words as a mistake of the New Testament writer. On these 
principles how could God give authoritative teaching as to facts and their 
import ? for each individual is represented as authorized to use his subjec- 
tive notions as more certain, and more authoritative than that which the 
Scripture says. Thus al/ objective truth—religious as well as all other— 
becomes an uncertain thing; and man, whose nature and apprehensions are 
so opposed to God and his truth, becomes the absolute authority. The 
statement that Tholuck and others would apply to such a passage as John 
xi. 51, the notion of some subjective izcvo.a on the part of the writer 
seems strange indeed to those who read what is thete written as being a 
true declaration : ‘* And this spake he not of himself, but being high priest 
that year, he prophesied, that Jesus should die for that nation.” If the 
solemn declarations of the writers of Scripture be not received, where or 
when shall we believe them; or have we any real revelation from God 
at all ? 

The principles thus enunciated are applied throughout the volume to 
the discussion of particular portions, such as those in which difficulties 
exist or have been supposed to exist, to the maintenance of theories rela- 
tive to documents which ingenious systematizers have devised, and to many 
other things of the same kind, against which Dr. Davidson formerly wrote, 
and the upholding of which he once condemned. Such passages may be 
easily noted by a careful reader; they may mislead any one who is not 
heedful of what he reads, or who is willing to regard the authority of 
Scripture with laxity. 

It may be said that others have no business to judge Dr. D., and that 
it is the place of Christian charity to abstain from all remark. Even if 
this had been true, it would not apply to the case before us. Such senti- 
ments are wholly out of place when brought in by another into Horne’s 
Introduction, and when they are allowed to establish themselves there in 
spite of remonstrance. And if important doctrinal differences do exist, 
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it is not the place of charity to deny or ignore that such is the fact, even 
though much and true sorrow be felt for those who maintain what is 
regarded as false. 

But whatever be said as to this, Dr. Davidson has not abstained from 
bringing the most serious doctrinal charges against all who uphold or 
accept any Christian confession considered orthodox, or any of the creeds 
drawn up in the early ages of the Church, and adopted as giving true 
teaching as to the Trinity, the person of Christ, etc. 

In speaking of the eighth of Proverbs, Dr. D. devotes more than 
two pages toan argument in opposition to the opinion that wisdom in that 
chapter is a personal designation of the Son of God. That this is the 
meaning of the chapter is what Christian expositors have very frequently, 
if not commonly held. Dr. Davidson sets out on this subject by saying 
(p. 779): “As it is universally admitted that the first part (verses 1—11) 
contains an elegant personification of wisdom in the abstract ; it may be 
presumed that the same is continued throughout.” To this statement 
that this “is universally admitted” must be simply said, Non constat. Let 
Dr. M‘Caul’s Remarks (which will be presently cited) on this chapter be 
considered (and Dr. D.’s attention was specially called to them) ; and it 
is manifest how wnitedly this chapter has been regarded by some exposi- 
tors at least. Dr. D. continues: “ But many suppose that from the 
twelfth to the thirtieth verse, Wisdom is the Divine Logos, the Second 
Person in the Holy Trinity. The writer, it is thought, passes from a con- 
sideration of the excellence of wisdom, to the contemplation of the eternal, 
hypostatic Word.” This doctrine Dr. D. then controverts, specially refer- 
ring to the statements of Mr. Holden. He then gives his own arguments 
against this mode of regarding the chapter; to the first statement (pre- 
sently to be quoted), it should be said that the English translation of verse 
22 is fully and successfully defended by Dr. M‘Caul; ‘‘ Jehovah possessed 
me” is the true force of the sentence; and it does not teach that the 
speaker was a creature. 

“ The 22nd verse says, Jehovah created me. The best judges admit 
that the verb m2 means here fo create ; not possess as the English Bible 
has it. So it is translated by Ewald, Hitzig, Gesenius, and the LXX., 
Targum, Peschito. Hence, according to the true sense, if the passage 
refer to the Son, he must be a created being, as the Arians hold. Holden 
interprets, ‘possessed me by right of paternity and generation. The 
Father possessed the Son, had, or as it were acquired him by an eternal 
generation.’ What this language means we are unable to fathom. It is 
certainly based on an improper version of the verb. Again, in the 24th 
verse, we read of wisdom being dorn, which is the equivalent [???] to 
created in the 22nd verse. This does not agree with the idea of the 
Second person in the Trinity, who is described here, if described at all, ix 
his divine nature alone. But Holden has a method of applying the expres- 
sion to the Son: ‘I conclude it is applied to him in the sense of bringing 
forth, expressive of his divine and eternal generation,’—an explanation 
unintelligible to us.” It really seems as if Dr. D. were disposed to 
ignore the common belief of Christians, that the Son, the Second person 
of the Trinity, was the Son in his divine nature, begotten of the Father 
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before all worlds, as well as in his human nature when he took flesh of the 
Virgin Mary. He speaks as if Mr. Holden had advanced something new, 
and as if the doctrine of eternal generation had been some peculiarity of 
that writer. Instead of saying, ‘ Holden has a method,” he should have 
said, The common belief of Christians holds the method of applying the 
expression to the Son. It is strange to treat the common belief of those 
who hold the doctrine of the Trinity as set forth in orthodox creeds or 
confessions, as though it were some innovation, or as if it had been adopted 
to remove a difficulty in a passage of this kind. 

Dr. Davidson’s next statement is a piece of mere dogmatism: “ The 
place has no relation to the doctrine of the Trinity. There is in it nothing 
more than a bold personification, in a highly poetical style, of the anti- 
quity, excellence, and dignity of wisdom. It is allegorical, and presents 
an allegorical personage to the reader.” 

“The entire character of the description, which goes into poetical 
details for the sake of embellishment, agrees best with the personifica- 
tion of wisdom. If the Son of God be literally described, it is difficult 
to discover the suitableness or congruity of the whole.’ The next sentence 
demands the solemn consideration of all who holds orthodox views. It con- 
tains enough to excite astonishment and grief. ‘And we leave the advo- 
cates of the ultra-orthodox view to vindicate the description, understood 
in their way, from the charge of ditheism. ‘ When wisdom,’ says Holden, 
‘is represented as rejoicing in his sight, does it not actually lead us to 
think of a distinct person?’ But ‘a distinct person’ violates the divine 
unity. It is to make two Gods instead of one. We allow of a distine- 
tion in the divine nature, but not of distinct persons, one rejoicing in the 
presence of the other, from eternity. On the whole, the advocates of the 
Deity of Christ would do well to omit the present passage in proving 
that doctrine, for it only serves to weaken their cause. Every one who 
is a correct judge of Hebrew diction, must see that it furnishes precarious 
support.” , 

Dr. Davidson does zoé tell us what distinction in the Godhead he 
admits ; or what that distinction may be, which he denies to amount to 
personality. And yet he charges those who hold that the Father and the 
Son are distinct persons, and such from all eternity, with ditheism, with 
making two Gods instead of one. According to this, all who believe 
that in the unity of the Godhead there are three persons, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, must be ¢ritheists, introducers of three Gods 
instead of one. And yet this is the belief, not only of every orthodox 
Christian community (as Dr. D. must now), but also of every orthodox 
individual Christian. He must also know that they do not acknowledge 
three Gods, but ONE; while the mystery of the three persons is one 
which they acknowledge, although they do not profess to explain. They 
will be little troubled by Dr. Davidson’s remarks on “ the advocates of 
the ultra-orthodox view ;” nor will they be affected by the assertion that 
their doctrine “ violates the divine unity,” except indeed that several will, 
and do mourn, that Dr. D. has made such an assertion, or adopted such 
a sentiment. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is one which needs no revision: the ortho- 
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dox creeds are adopted and held, not because of the authority with which 
they were put forth, but because they were supported by the surest war- 
rants of the word of God. 

We do not know any thing farther as to the manner in which the 
doctrine of the Trinity is assailed by Dr. Davidson; we only know that 
he does not allow of distinct persons, and that he makes a grave charge 
against those who maintain that essential verity of the Christian faith : 
but though he only here teaches what is negative, we do see that he intro- 
duces novelty in doctrine as to fundamentals, as well as weakens the appre- 
hension of Scripture authority. To point out these things may be deemed 
bigotry, and yet those who teach them at least shew that they, too, have 
some zeal for ¢heir NEW opinions ; and that ¢Aey can speak strongly against 
those who still hold that the old ways are better. 

It is easy to disparage the scholarship of those who are unwilling to 
receive such novelties—affecting even all that we hold as to what is revealed 
of the being of God,—resting on mere unproved assertion. This mode of 
reasoning may avail with some; but better is it to hold fast the truth 
of God and be illiterate, or be deemed to be so, than to be cased in the 
strongest panoply of human learning, and to be found using it against the 
word of God, and against the revelation of himself which God has given 
in that word. The Holy Ghost does instruct in the truth of God the 
humble deliever, however ignorant ; but without his divine teaching, how 
little does human learning avail in the spiritual apprehensions of the con- 
tents of Holy Scripture. 

But there is no occasion for us to draw any contrast, or to imagine any 
opposition between érve scholarship and the severest form of fundamental 
orthodoxy. There is no need to concede the demand, and that ¢his passage 
be excluded from among the proofs of the eternal generation and pre- 
existence of the co-equal Son of God. In proof of this, it may be well 
to cite the remarks of that competent scholar and Hebrew professor, Dr. 
MCaul. He says in his Zéernal Sonship of the Messiah, on this 
chapter : 


‘The proof of eternal Sonship derived from this chapter rests upon two positions, 


namely, that the Wisdom here spoken of is, first, a personal agent; and secondly, a 
divine person’”’ (p. 56). 


Then after discussing the untenable Jewish expositions, he says (p. 61) : 


‘©The modern Gentile supposition that Wisdom is here personified, is far more 
plausible, so long as we are content with generalities and words without definite ideas. 
But as soon as a definition of the wisdom here intended is given, the illusion 
vanishes. Wisdom can only stand for one of two things, either for the wisdom of 
God, or for an abstract idea derived from that attribute, which, though in different 
degrees, is common both to God and man, but without referring to the subject in 
which it exists. So Eniedinus says, ‘Sunt qui hic quoque Solomonem de Sapientia 
Dei, qué universum mundum condidit et gubernat, loqui, asserunt: non tamen 
desunt, qui indefinite, et in genere, de sapientid sermonem habere censeant.’ But 
which to adopt Eniedinus appears not to have been able or williag to make up his 
mind, for in addition to these two suppositions, he gives two others, and speaks of 
them as defensible. ‘Others say that Solomon speaks of his own wisdom, which 
he had asked and received from God; and their opinion is confirmed by chapter ix. 
verse 9 of Wisdom. Finally, some understand by wisdom the law of God, and their 
opinion may be confirmed by the end of the third and beginning of the fourth 
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chapter of Baruch. Also from the xxivth of Ecclesiasticus, verse 32.’ It appears to 
have been all the same to Eniedinus which of the four interpretations a man received, 
provided he only rejected the personality. This indifference gives us but a poor idea 
either of his love of truth or of his ability as an interpreter. If he only got rid of 
the Christian interpretation, he does not think it worth his while to ascertain the 
true sense. Socinians generally pride themselves on their power and clearness of 
thought, and acute exercise of their reason. Surely nothing but intellectual deficiency, 
or utter indifference about religion, would suffer any man, but especially a contro- 
versialist, to float about between four opinions, and to leave a whole chapter of the 
Bible without any definite sense. 

‘*Crell, who seems to have borrowed a thought from the Rabbies, is more defi- 
nite. He says, ‘Solomon treats of wisdom, which, formed in the mind of God before 
the ages, has been manifested by the law of God, and by it communicated to men.’ 
He foolishly tries to escape from the expression, Wisdom of God, because St. Paul 
applies that expression to Christ, and therefore talks of wisdom having been formed 
in the mind of God, in order to make it a creature, and thus falls into an absurdity, 
which, after all, is nothing to the purpose. The wisdom of God, whether personal 
or impersonal, enveloped in thick darkness or revealed in the law, cannot be a crea- 
ture, and never was formed. If he forms for himself wisdom or knowledge, which 
he had not eternally and essentially, he is a mutable being like ourselves. If it be 
immutable, his wisdom is also immutable, and, therefore, must be uncreate and eter- 
nal. But, after all, this created wisdom, revealed in the law, cannot be the subject 
of this eighth chapter of Proverbs. The wisdom here spoken of is that by which 
‘ all the judges of the earth rule.’ But all judges, for example among the heathen, 
do not rule by the wisdom revealed in the law ; therefore, the wisdom here spoken 
of is not that revealed in the law. 

‘* The fact is, the only plausible mode of interpretation is to make Wisdom either 
the divine attribute of wisdom or the abstract idea, though neither will solve the 
whole chapter. If Wisdom be taken for the divine attribute, a great many of the 
affirmations of the chapter may be explained. The divine attribute of wisdom may 
be said to cry to the sons of men,—to be eternal,—to have had a part in creation.— 
to have been God’s delight, —to have rejoiced in the sons of men, etc. But there 
is one insuperable difficulty. It is said in verse 35, ‘ Whoso findeth me findeth 
life.’ No man can find God’s attribute of wisdom. It is, infinite, and therefore 
no man can attain to it ; and, consequently, God’s attribute of wisdom cannot be 
that which is here spoken of. There is equal difficulty in receiving the abstract idea 
of wisdom as the subject of the chapter. To carry the abstract idea of wisdom con- 
sistently through the chapter, the idea ought to remain everywhere invariably the 
same. But if the word wisdom necessarily stand in one place for one idea, and in 
another for another idea, the abstraction is lost ; and though the word remain the 
same, we have, in fact, two subjects. Such a change is, in this chapter, absolutely 
necessary ; for in one place wisdom is spoken of as the possession of God: ‘ God 
possessed me the beginning of his ways ;’ and is, therefore, infinite and uncreate. In 
another place it is spoken of as the possession of man: ‘ He that findeth me findeth 
life ;’ and is, therefore, as being finite and created, altogether different from the 
wisdom before spoken of; and thus it is impossible to make the abstract idea the 
subject of the chapter. Besides, an abstract idea of this kind is a nonentity, or at 
best but a mere creation of the human mind. A personification of an abstract idea 
might, therefore, occur in human uninspired writings, but cannot be received in a 
divine revelation, and makes some parts of this chapter contain no sense at all. 
Thus, if abstract wisdom be the subject here spoken of, what is the meaning of the 
words, ‘I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him.’ It has no meaning, 
and conveys absolutely no idea. It will not do to say, it isa figure. The figures 
employed, even by asensible man, must convey some meaning. A figure without 
meaning is the invention of a fool, and, therefore, cannot be admitted in the word 
of God. The impossibility, therefore, of carrying the figure consistently through 
the chapter, shews that abstract wisdom is not the subject. In like manner it may 
be asked, How can it be said that abstract wisdom ‘cries’ or ‘calls’ to the sons of 
men.” .... 
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‘Tf, then, this chapter cannot be explained allegorically, the only alternative is 
to take it in its proper sense; and then wisdom must be acknowledged to be a per- 
sonal agent, co-equal and co-eternal with the Father, 

“‘ That wisdom is an intelligent personal agent appears from the attributes and 
actions ascribed to her. Wisdom, ‘ speaks,’ gives ‘ instruction,’ ‘inhabiteth prudence,’ 
‘loves them that love ‘her,’ ‘ rejoices,’ ‘ delights in the sons of men;’ and, accord- 
ing to the parallel passage in the first chapter, 20—32, ‘ calls,’ ‘reproves,’ and has 
a spirit which she can pour out,—actions and attributes which belong only to a per- 
sonal intelligent agent. If it had been the purpose and will of God to teach that 
wisdom is a person, language more fitting could not be found. The easiness and 
obviousness of the interpretation is a strong argument for its truth. The maxim, 
that when an easy and proximate principle will solve the phenomena, a more remote 
one is not to be sought, is just as true and applicable in interpretation as in natural 
philosophy. The ingeniousness of an interpretation of the Bible may, therefore, 
always be looked on as a presumptive proof of its falsehood, and vice versd, the sim- 
plicity and obviousness of an exposition as an accreditive of its truth. When, there- 
fore, all acknowledge that wisdom is here spoken of as a person—and this the Soci- 
nians do not deny,—this fact goes far to prove that wisdom is a person. The impossi- 
bility of producing a consistent allegorical interpretation raises this presumptive 
evidence to absolute demonstration. 

‘* But that the interpretation which makes wisdom a real person is the true and 
natural one, can be proved even by the confession of adversaries. There was a time 
when the deniers of Christ’s eternal deity applied this passage to a real person, the 
Lord Jesus, and considered it as the stronghold of their doctrine. The Arians find- 
ing that the words, ‘The Lord possessed me the beginning of his way,’ had been 
rendered by the LXX., Kupios riod we dpxiv d8@v abtod, ‘The Lord created me 
the beginning of his ways,’ endeavoured thereby to prove that Christ was a mere 
creature. By doing so, they acknowledged that a real person was intended, and 
that Christ was that person. In the principle of interpretation, therefore, the Arians 
agreed with the Catholic Church, though in their argument from the word &xriwe 
they were mistaken, as is easily shewn. If, for the sake of argument, we admit that 
the Hebrew word 732 may sometimes be translated by the Greek word xtl{w, to 
create; yet it will not thence follow, that because it is used of wisdom, therefore 
wisdom is a creature. To establish this conclusion, it must be shewn either that 
mp, always signifies to create, or that, though it sometimes has another signification, 
it must necessarily signify create in this particular place. The first cannot be pre- 
tended, because it is well known that the LXX. have, besides «ri(w, used the words 
Krdowat, dyopd(w, mapadauBdyw eis krnow, yevvdw, ayamdw, xablornut, as the ren- 
dering for 272. The second is equally impossible. There is nothing in the context 
to require this translation—much, as will appear presently, to demand a different 
rendering. So that even granting the possibility of such a translation elsewhere, as 
it is not necessary here, it will not warrant the Arian conclusion. But, secondly, I 
must express my belief that there is no passage in the Hebrew Bible where the word 
mp signifies create. In the first place, it is acknowledged that the most usual signi- 
fication is, fo possess, or to obtain possession of. This appears from the LXX. 
Version itself, which in sixty-four places translate 7. by «rdoua, in four others by 
its cognate &yopd(w, and only twice by x7i(w. Secondly, it is not pretended that in 
any of the derivative conjugations or nouns the signification create is to be found. 
In Jer. xxxii. 15, the Niphal occurs O72 2 Ty, ‘ Houses shall yet be possessed.’ 
In Zech. xiii. 5, the Hiphil occurs "MY29 "2777 DI, where the LXX. has &vOpwmos 
eyevynoé we ex véorntds mov, and which Aben Ezra translates mn, ‘made me 
inherit.” The English version following Kimchi, has, ‘Man taught me to keep 


cattle from my youth,’ which still makes possess the sense of the root, as M372, pos- 
session, is the word for cattle. The derivative nouns are 7372 just mentioned, 7772 


purchase, possession, and 37 possession, so that not one of the derivative verbs or 
nouns testifies to the signification create, and all bear witness to the signification 
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possess. Thirdly, the passages which are cited as containing the sense create, are 
inconclusive, and may be expounded just as well or better by the word possess, 
The passages which Gesenius gives, are :—Gen. xiv. 19, 22, where the expression 
occurs, ‘the most high God,’ 7x) D'20 Mp, ‘ the possessor of heaven and earth.’ 
Now in both these verses the signification possess is more congruous to the matter in 
hand. First, Melchisedec blesses Abraham, because the most high God had given 
his enemies and their spoil into his possession, where possessor is evidently a more 
cognate idea than creator. Then Abraham swears by the most high God that he will 
not take from a thread to a shoe latchet, where the prominent idea is again possession, 
To swear, therefore, by him who possesses all things was perfectly natural, Here 
the LXX. has rie, but from what has been said, erroneously. The Targum of 
Onkelos has 8) NNW YT, ‘ whose possession is the heaven and earth.’ 
‘The next passage is Deut. xxxii. 6. 


HR TRE eT wy 
eI Tey wen 


‘Is he not thy father that possesseth thee ? 
Hath he not made thee and established thee ?’ 


Where the Targum and LXX. agree with the English. The former has, xm NT 


7 mn Pax, ‘Is he not thy father, and thou art his?’ The LXX.—ovx« airds 
obrds gov mathp exthoatd ce Kat éwolnoé oe. And that all three are right heres 
and Gesenius wrong, will be evident from a moment’s consideration of the passage. 


If, following Gesenius, we translate 737 that created thee, we have, inasmuch as it 


is followed by TYP, he made thee, a sort of tautology which destroys the elegance 
of the passage, and obscures the beauty of the climax. Moses is shewing the hein- 
ousness of Israel’s sin. It is, he says, a sin against a father, a possessor, a maker, 
an establisher. Israel, he says, is bound to obey God, as a child a father,—as a slave, 
who is the owner’s property, his possessor,—as the creature, the creator to whom he 
owes his existence. As a creature, too, not made to be thrown away, but established 
firmly, him who has power to annihilate, and yet has vouchsafed to establish. Here 
is a beautiful and forcible gradation, which Gesenius’s interpretation entirely de- 
stroys. 

“ The last passage which he adduces is Ps. cxxxix. 13, 72 M22 TS "2, ‘ For 
thou hast possessed my reins,’ which the LXX. translates in the same manner, 61: 
od éxthow Tods veppovs pov. At first sight it might appear as if the signification 
create were here necessary, but further consideration shews that here also, to pre- 
serve the gradation, possess is necessary. The Psalmist had said, ‘The darkness and 
the light are both alike with thee :’ he then gives the reason—‘ Thou hast possessed 
my reins; thou hast covered me in my mother’s womb.’ If mp here signify create, 
both members of the verse convey exactly the same idea—‘ My thoughts must be 
known to thee, because thou hast created me; i. e., a poverty of idea is concealed by 
a variety of language. But if the sense possess be retained in the first member, we 
have a gradation of thought as well as a change of words—‘ My thoughts are all 
open to thee, for thou possessedst my reins, the fountain of thought ; yea, thou didst 
create me even in my mother’s womb.’ 

‘¢In no case, therefore, is there any necessity for the signification create. On 
the contrary, as producing tautology and weakening the thought, it cannot be re- 
ceived. The meaning of the word, then, in the passage before us, is that which it 
has in every other passage of the Bible; that is, possess. Such also was the opinion 
of the great Albert Schultens, who in his comment on the passage, says, ‘Quid ven 
interioris in verbo 7) indicavi ad cap. 4, 5, tanquam peculium eximie carum vel 
acquirere vel possidere,’ in loc. But besides the general usage of the Bible, the con- 
text of this verse declares against the possibility of a creature being here intended. 
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The attributes and actions ascribed to wisdom are those which exclusively belong to 
the very and eternal God. 

‘* First, wisdom is said to be the source of royal and judicial authority, and of the 
wisdom whereby it is justly exercised—‘ By me kings reign, and princes decree jus- 
tice.’ In Daniel ii. 21, it is predicated of God—‘ He removeth kings and setteth up 
kings: he giveth wisdom to the wise,’ etc. 

‘* Secondly, wisdom is described as eternal. ‘The Lord possessed me the 
beginning of his way, before his works of old. I was set up from everlasting, from 
the beginning or ever the earth was,’ }J8 2772 which Schultens translates—ab ante- 
rioritatibus terre ; and on which he remarks, Illa anteriora terre haud dubie iterum 
eternitatem exprimunt. The verses which follow, when compared with the 90th 
Psalm, put this beyond doubt. ‘ When there were no depths, I was brought forth : 
when there were no fountains abounding with water. Before the mountains were 
settled, before the hills was I brought forth.’ In almost the same language Moses 
describes the divine eternity—‘ Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting 
thou art God.’ 

‘* Thirdly, wisdom is said to have a temple and sacrifices. .. . 

‘* Fourthly, wisdom gives the very same invitation here which in Isaiah is ascribed 
to God.... 

“ Fifthly, both make the same promise of life to obedience. . . . 

“* Sixthly, wisdom promises to do what God alone can do. She says, ‘ Behold, 
I will pour out my spirit upon you.’ 

‘‘ Seventhly, wisdom executes judgment upon those who refuse to hearken, just 
as God does. . 

“The most careless reader of the Bible must observe that the language used con- 
cerning wisdom is the very same as that used concerning God. The Being who is 
the source of all authority, royal and judicial; whois eternal; who has a temple and 
sacrifices ; who can bestow the same spiritual food; give the same promise of life ; 
dispense the gift of the Holy Spirit, and execute judgment upon the disobedient— 
must be God: though, from having been eternally anointed, brought forth from 
everlasting, and God’s delight, a distinctness of personality is asserted.’’c 


These remarks of Dr. Mc Caul will suffice to shew that competent 
judges of Hebrew are not compelled to depart from the common rendering 
of this chapter, though Dr. Davidson without proof asserts the contrary, 
The remarks on interpretation will shew that the belief that the eternal 
Son of God is here spoken of, is one which cannot be set aside by a few 
assertions. Dr. Davidson’s statements seem to have originated in a desire 
to avoid the proof afforded in this chapter to distinct personality in the 
Godhead: they ignore the strong and full arguments on the subject, 
which, perhaps, if they had proceeded from a foreign writer, might have 
been deemed worthy of attention. God’s revealed trath is untouched by 
assertions, even though unhappily some minds may be troubled. 

S. P. TReGELes. 





LORD HERVEY ON THE GENEALOGIES OF OUR LORD. 


To the Editor of “‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 
Dear Srr,—Lord A. Hervey’s reply, in your number of last April, to my 
observations on his Scriptural ‘“ Genealogies”’ of the January preceding, 
should have been sooner noticed by me, lest his Lordship’s propositions 
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in that reply should be held to be acquiesced in: and I trust, though late 
in the field, you will allow me still to answer them. 

Lord Hervey divides the objections in my letter into two heads: one 
of which he designates “‘ obscure inferences,” comprehending the points as 
to the two families of Caleb and Salmon: the other he calls “a distinct 
argument,” relating to the genealogies of Jerahmeel’s family ; and the iden- 
tity of Zabad, an Egyptian offset of that house, with one of David’s 
‘¢ paliant men,” in 1 Chron. xi. 41. 

As I mean to be brief, I will proceed at once to the “ distinct argu- 
ment, and begin with the first point of that division, and the state of 
Jerahmeel’s family. Lord Hervey asks on this subject, ‘“‘ Why your corres- 
pondent makes the twenty-four generations of Jerahmeel, found in | Chron. 
ii. 35, come down to the time of David? If I should assert,” says his 
Lordship, “that Jerahmeel’s line is brought down to Hezekiah’s reign, or 
to the captivity, how will your correspondent prove me wrong?” My 
answer is, Because the whole of the chapter is plainly a compilation of 
the age of David; drawn up to shew the state of his own family, and 
some of its recognized collateral branches, at no very late period of the 
king’s life. The whole table constitutes one genealogical tree of the royal 
house, beginning with its root in Judah, and from Hezron, a main stem 
of that root, deducing three branches or lines of collateral descent, down 
to the time of David. Of these, the first refers to David’s own progeni- 
tors, from Ram the second son of Hezron, which is given in its legal 
generations only, as St. Matthew gives it; but in connexion with which 
there is an account of the brothers of the king, and his two sisters, Ze- 
ruiah and Abigail, with the king’s nephews from those sisters ; all of whom, 
brothers and nephews, were “celebrities” of David’s reign. There that 
line stops ; plainly ending with the time of the king, and taking precedence 
of the other two branches of the house of Hezron, because it was the 
royal line. Its close is at ver. 17, with Amasa the son of Abigail. 

From this verse to verse 24 succeed two “‘riders”’ to the line of 
Hezron ; such as are commonly found in old pedigrees, to shew the names 
of celebrated persons upon worn-out or disconnected collateral stems ; 
shewing that from the common root, through the youngest son of Hezron, 
had proceeded the three historical “ celebrities,’ —Hur, Uri, and Bezaleel ; 
all mentioned in the events of the Exodus. It shews also that, by a 
second marriage of Hezron with a sister of Gilead, the family in that 
line had become the inheritors of threescore cities in Gilead: and by the 
same connexion had also come the inheritance in Tekoa. This parentheti- 
cal record ends at ver. 24. 

Then, at ver. 25, succeeds the pedigree of Jerahmeel, the firstborn of 
Hezron, who seems to have produced no celebrated men: and this ex- 
tends, in its proper Jewish line, to ver. 33; ending in the usual words, 
** these were the sons of Jerahmeel.” To this is subjoined the pedigree of a 
foreign offset of the house of Sheshan, (the sixth in descent from Jerah- 
meel), by a marriage of a daughter of Sheshan with an Egyptian servant 
of her father. In this account it is incidentally mentioned that Sheshan 
had no sons, but only daughters: and in its proper place in Jerahmeel’s 
pedigree, under the line of Sheshan, it is written at ver. 31, thus: 
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“The sons of Ishi, Sheshan; and the children of Sheshan, Ahlai.” Lord 
Hervey considers that the descendants of the Egyptian were entitled to this 
name “of Ahlai;” but the account does not warrant it. The Egyptian 
line is distinct, and wholly unconnected with the direct line of descent 
from the wife’s ancestor. This foreign line ends conclusively with the 
name of Elishama; and as it appears to me, in the time of David. At 
ver. 42 commences the genealogy of the third son of Hezron— Caled 
the brother of Jerahmeel:” and at ver. 50 follows one of “ Caleb the son 
of Hur, the firstborn of Ephratah ;” which Hur is shewn above to have 
been the son of Caleb (Hezron’s son) by a second wife, (the Ephratah 
from whom it is before stated had proceeded Hur, Uri, and Bezaleel). 
This double descent of the family of Caleb, probably from being both 
celebrated men, completely explains the historian’s use of the name in its 
lural number ; in ver. 9; where he first enumerates the three branches of 
ezron’s family. 

In the descents of the first Caleb, which extend to eight genera- 
tions, there are found in the fourth and two subsequent generations, as I 
shewed in my letter of January, several names of the old towns and 
villages of Judah; which names, as they are in parallel generations to 
the lines of Bezaleel and the next descent, fix the period of those town- 
bearing names as of the time of Bezaleel and his next succeeding line ; and 
plainly therefore in the time of Joshua and the settlement of the Jand. 

In the account of “the second Caleb,’ the son of Hur, there is a 
similar purpose very evident, of shewing descendent towns or settlements 
from that line: but there these settlements appear, not in the rourTH 
and sequent lines from the name of Caleb, as in the former case; but in 
the sECOND descent and its sequences from that name; corresponding 
exactly to the relative dates of the two Chelubai, in relation to the period 
of the country’s settlement. Thus, from this Caleb it is shewn came 
Shobal the father of Kirjath-jearim, Salma the father of Beth-lehem, 
Hareph the father of Beth-gader. From the families of Kirjath-jearim 
came the Ithrites, the Puhites, and other families. From the sons of 
Salma, besides Beth-lehem, came the Netophathites,  Ataroth” the house 
of Joab (interpreted “crowns”’ of the house of Joab), and other families. 

An object in shewing these families of Hezron and their towns to be 
collateral branches of the king’s house was likely to have arisen in the time 
of a first king of the line of Hezron, but could not very well have happened 
at any other time: and the reference to Joab, in connexion with the last 
of these names, who was the most celebrated of David’s captains, as well 
as his nephew, seems again to indicate the termination of their descents 
in the time of that king. Ido not venture to determine the meaning of 
the expression, “ Ataroth the house of Joab,” in connexion with the 
name of Netophathites; but it is remarkable that Joab is always desig- 
nated “the son of Zeruiah,” his mother’s name, and not by that of a 
paternal house: and being thus of an unregistered male- descent by his 
own birth, it is not probable he was numbered with this family of the 
Netophathites, who are designated as the crown or head of his house. 
It seems the very same thing as occurs in the female descendants of 
Sheshan above referred to, who were called dhlai; undoubtedly from 
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being numbered with a house of that name. The same thing possibly 
gave rise to the patronymic of “the son of Jephunneh”’ to the younger 
Caleb ; whose generation is referred to a maternal descent in Ephratah. 

In this chapter (1 Chron. ii.) we find the most cogent reasons there- 
fore, as to two of the families of Hezron, for concluding that the pedigrees 
contained in it were framed for the time of David. The foreign, or 
Egyptian branch from Hezron, lies between these two; and it seems con- 
trary to a just reasoning to suppose that this supplementary line extends 
ten generations further down, than the other two. As if, in a pedigree of 
king James of his own time, we should find a collateral branch of the 
Stuart family, reaching down to the time of George III. It may be true 
that there is no historical connexion noticeable, in the concluding branches 
of that Egyptian line, with the events of David’s reign: yet it is remark- 
able that its concluding name, Elishama, is the same name as was given 
to one of David’s porphyrigenital sons (born to him in Jerusalem): and 
if that Egyptian line had become recognized from any cause, as being of 
kindred to the king; as the finding its register among those of the royal 
house does of itself indicate to have been the case; it is at least probable 
that the name of David’s son, Elishama, may have been borrowed from 
that living connexion of the royal family. 

Lord Hervey argues that this Egyptian pedigree might have reached 
to the time of Alexander the Great; “because the next chapter of these 
chronicles carries down the genealogies there recorded to that period; or, 
anyhow, down to the time of Ezra.” But this third chapter expressly 
treats of ‘the successions from David:” and if anything was wanting to 
exclude the genealogies of the second chapter from a later descent than 
David's own time, it is that we find this third chapter exclusively devoted 
to the post-Davidian successions. For it plainly shews that what related 
to those post-Davidian successions was comprehended in that chapter; and 
also, after the time of David himself, that the royal genealogists took no 
heed of any old collateral branches at all, but confined their tables to the 
direct descendants of the king. That third chapter therefore registers the 
two families born to David at Hebron and Jerusalem distinctively ; and 
then carries on the line of Solomon alone, down to the time, probably of 
Alexander the Great, as Lord Hervey supposes. 

The second point, under the head of “distinct argument,” arises upon 
the name of “ Zabad,” found in the third descent of the Egyptian line 
from Sheshan. Of this person Lord Hervey argues that he must have 
lived in the time of David, because it was the name of one of the “ valiant 
men” of that king, who is called “the son of Ahiai.” “It so happens,” 
writes his Lordship, ‘that not only is there no proof that Jerahmeel’s 
line ends in the time of David, but there is distinct and positive proof 
that it extends ten generations after David; for the fourteenth in the list 
of Jerahmeel’s descendants is a well-known person, who flourished in 
David’s time, and was one of his mighty men. He is described as 
* Zabad the son of Ahlai:’ and that he is the same person as ‘ Zabad’ in 
your correspondent’s list (the list of numerical descents from Jerahmeel 
to the time of David), whose descent from Ahlai is given 1 Chron. ii. 31, 36, 
is self-evident.” 
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A moment’s reference to the verses referred to, verses 31 and 36; but 
taking care not to omit the intermediate one, ver. 33; will shew that the 
Egyptian, Zabad, could have no title at all to the patronymic of the 
proper households of Sheshan’s daughters. The one account which 
assigns to those daughters and their descendants in ver. 31 the name of 
 Ahlai,” is wholly separated by ver. 36 from the other, which gives the 
name of “ Zabad” to the third descendant of Jarha, the Egyptian husband 
of the alienated sister. Zabad was probably a common name of the house 
of Jerahmeel (nay, it was common to all the families of Jacob, for we 
find it in Manasseh’s, 1 Chron. vii. 21), and might be found in David’s 
time among the descendants of Sheshan’s daughters; and from them it 
would have derived the patronymic or household appellation of ‘“ 4h/ai ;”’ 
as would happen in any other generation of the same family. 

The same method of reckoning by the Heads of houses is pursued 
in all the registers of David’s worthies without any exception; and this is 
effected sometimes by a reference to the localities of their birth, and 
sometimes to the Names, which gave origination to those localities. In 
this same list in which “ Zasad” is named, we find Shammoth the 
Harorite, Heled the Netophathite, and then Mibhar ¢he son of Haggeri, 
or the Haggerite, as the Margin interprets it: then again, Ira the Ithrite, 
and Zabad the son of Ahlai,—or surely the Ahlaithite, by the same method 
of interpretation. The list is formed throughout in the same way. 
But Lord Hervey says, this identity of the two Zabads “‘is self-evident ” (?) 
Then the same registers make it also “ sedf-evident,” that a grandson of 
Moses was a contemporary of David; for in chap. xxvi. 24 of this same 
book, we find that “‘ Shebuel the son of Gershom, the son of Moses,” was 
appointed to be chief ruler over David’s Treasury. Happily ver. 21 of the 
same chapter affords an explanation of this difficulty (to those who wonld 
so regard it), for there this “‘ son of Gershom” is changed into its properer 
phrase of “the Gershomite;” as I suggest the ‘son of Ahlai,” ought to 
be into “the Ahlaithite.’ Compare also 1 Chron. 6, 11, with Nehem. 
ii. 11. But besides this objection, it appears to me that there must always 
be a doubt as to the very name of this ancestral house ; for the Septuagint 
does not designate the family of Sheshan in 1 Chron. ii. 31 by the name 
of “ Ahlai” at all, but by that of “ Dadai.” In the second passage of 
1 Chron. 11, 41 also, it writes the name in question there Zadet, and not 
Zabad, and calls his house Achaia—XaPer iws’Axaa. Modern Hebraists 
may say the Septuagint misinterpreted these names: but those writers 
lived while Hebrew was yet a living language, and they were Greeks as 
well as Hebrews who translated the Book. If they could not err, there- 
fore, in their rendering of these names, it must be taken that these, 
‘ Tapa evroneva,’ in their hands, differed from the present Hebrew text, 
presuming the modern Hebraists to be correct in their interpretation. It 
is impossible to treat these records, however, as otherwise than doubtful, 
where such discrepancies are found to exist. And as Lord H. calls his 
deductions, based upon the modern copies, “a conclusive argument,” I 
must again say it appears to me wholly insufficient to shake the settled 
chronology. I must turn now to the “ obscure inferences” of my former 
letter; and first as to the Houses of Caleb. : 
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In 1 Chron. ii. 42 there is, as I have before stated, a table of the 
genealogy of “Caleb” the brother of Jerameel, evidently so designated to 
distinguish him from the later branch of the same name; which table 
concludes with a notice (v. 49), that “the daughter of Caleb was Achsa.” 
Lord Hervey attributes this statement “to some manifest confusion.” 
“We know,” he says, “that the father of Achsa was Caleb the Spy,” 
Josh. 15, 16. But with great deference, I cannot perceive any signs of 
confusion in this. It is as plain a statement as that the sons of Hezron 
were Jerahmeel and Ram afd Chelubai, which occurs in ver. 9 of the same 
chapter. It is true there was a daughter of the younger Caleb the Spy, 
whose name was also Achsa; but she lived two generations lower down, 
and must have been “great niece” to the former. That is not surely 
‘an obscure inference,” nor an inference at all; but an historical fact 
following the two distinct accounts of these families. The “ inferring” 
the contrary to what the histories state, makes the obscurity complained 
of; and under that difficulty Lord H. doubts, whether there ever could be 
such a person as the elder Caleb,—whether, in effect, Hezron ever had a 
son or Jerahmeel a brother, of that name. “I cannot forbear adding,”’ he 
says, “that the existence of the elder Caleb seems to me a very doubtful 
matter.” And this is said in the face of two distinct pedigrees, given in 
immediate sequence to one another ; of Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel, and 
Caleb the son of Hur, whose descent from that first Caleb is distinctly 
stated in another part of the same chapter. I confess, indeed, I cannot 
follow the drift of some of his Lordship’s doubts on these subjects; since 
he denies that 1 Chron. ii. 50 shews any recognizable connexion between 
Caleb the Spy or the younger Caleb, and the house of Hur. 

I must beg leave however to repeat the argument of Lord H. on this 
point, for fear I should have mistaken it. ‘‘ He, the younger Caleb,” says 
his Lordship, “may have been connected with the house of Hur, very 
possibly ; but as far as I am aware, there is nothing by which we can 
determine what the connection was, only in 1 Chron. xi. 50 (meaning 
1 Chron. ii. 50) he is called Caleb, the son of Hur, the first-born of 
Ephratah!” To be sure, I always thought there was a sort of connexion 
between a son and his father! But do | understand this passage, or has 
my weird” blinded my eyes, that I cannot see some unapparent drift in 
this curious conclusion? His Lordship says also: ‘That the connexion 
of this same Caleb with Salma, the father of Bethlehem, is not either more 
obvious ;” although there also he is called the “father of Salma.”’ Again, 
that the patronymic of “the son of Jephunneh must be solely applied to 
Caleb the Spy.’ In my letter I had indeed supposed that that patrony- 
mic might have been older than the first Caleb, and been borne by both 
the two Calebs ; but how the question can be taken to make in any way for 
his Lordship’s argument, I cannot discover. Lord H. refers under the 
requisition of it to 1 Chron. iv. 15, where only the question can any how 
be raised ; which states simply and unconnectedly, that ‘ the sons of Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh were Ira, Elah, and Naam, and the sons of Elah, 
even Kenaz.” But let it be granted that this Kenaz is not the Kenaz 
from whom the younger branch of the Calebs took the title of Kenazite, 
but is a descendant from that younger Caleb, how does that conclusion 
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serve to negative or do away with the accounts of the elder Caleb, which 
are given in the second chapter? I will grant at once then that it is, as 
Lord Hervey supposes, that the spy only bore that appellation; and all 
that is to be deduced from that concession is, that Caleb, who is called 
the son of Hezron and the brother of Jerahmeel, did not bear the name of 
“the son of Jephunneh.”” But if we may not apply the title of the son of 
Jephunneh to the son of Hezron, or he who was the father of Hur, Uni, 
and Bezaleel; it seems to me equally clear that neither can we apply the 
title of the son of Hezron and brother of Jerahmeel to him who was 
companion with Joshua in the wilderness ; who says of himself, that he was 
forty years old on that occasion, and eighty-five when Joshua gave him 
Hebron as the reward of his fidelity ; and who gave Achsa his daughter, 
to Othniel (Josh. xiv. 6 and 10). Hezron was one of those who went 
with Jacob into Egypt; his son could hardly be with Moses in the wilder- 
ness, and forty years of age, 215 years afterwards? And then, allowing 
all this, we must ask Lord Hervey if Hur, Uri, and Bezaleel were not the 
descendants of Caleb the son of Hezron, as stated 1 Chron. ii. 20, where 
will he find the pedigree of these eminent men? And again, if the son of 
Jephunneh, the spy, is of the house of Judah, as stated Numb. xiii. 6, 
and from the sons of Hezron, where will Lord H. find an account of his 
descent, if he rejects that from Hur the grandson of Hezron, through 
Ephratah, as stated in 1 Chron. ii. 50. 

I come now to the second subject of “ ¢he obscure inferences ;” namely, 
whether “ Salmon,” who was the father of “ Boaz,” can be the same 
person as “ Sal/mon’’ the son of Nahshon, the captain of the host of 
Judah under Moses, and whose sister was married to Aaron, as shewn in 
my letter of January. On this point Lord Hervey refers to St. Matthew’s 
genealogy of our Lord, as an authority in support of his position. He says, 
“St. Matthew’s testimony is one from which there is no escape; that Boaz 
was the son of Salmon, and that his mother was Rahab, who, we know, 
from the Book of Joshua, lived at the time of the entrance into Canaan.” 
For though St. Matthew’s testimony, that ‘‘ Boaz was the son of Salmon 
by Rachab,” may indeed be granted as conclusive, it by no means follows 
that ‘‘we know’’ from the Book of Joshua “that this Rachab lived at the 
time of the entrance into Canaan.” And I would ask his Lordship to pro- 
duce a single authority of any kind or sort, by which it is shewn that such 
was the case. I cannot, indeed, but express a little surprise at Lord Her- 
vey’s resting a question, on which so much depends to the credit or dis- 
credit of the Church, upon a fact, which it is not too much to say, has not a 
shadow of foundation. Since even the Rabbinical Jews, from whose manu- 
facture it proceeds, do not agree in their pretended traditions upon the sub- 
ject,—some even holding that it was Joshua himself who took that forlorn 
flower to his bosom, and others, that the marriage with the households of 
Israel was by a granddaughter of Rahab, who bore her name,—and was 
she, whom the genealogies shew as the wife of Salmon, the father of Boaz ? 
The testimonies of Scripture are wholly silent on the subject of any such 
marriage ; and both the Book of Joshua, to whose authority Lord Hervey 
refers, and the later historian of the Jews, Josephus, give an account of 
the settlement of Rahab in Israel, which is absolutely incompatible with 
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any marriage at all; and, least of all, with a marriage into one of the chief 
families of the land. The former, says that “Joshua saved Rahab the 
harlot alive, and her father’s household and all that she had, and she 
dwelleth in Israel even unto this day” (Josh. vi. 25). Josephus says, 
that Joshua owned to her, that he owed her thanks for her preservation 
of the spies, and gave her certain lands immediately, and had her in great 
esteem ever afterwards” (Antig., v., 1, 7). This is absolutely all that is 
anywhere recorded of her. But of the fact itself, of her marriage with 
Salmon, the prohibition of the Jewish Law (Deut. vii. 3), which forbade 
any of the congregation from intermarrying with the seven nations of 
Canaan, may be taken as conclusively against it. I have said, there must 
be an interval between the Salmon of this period and the father of Boaz : 
but Lord Hervey disputes this. Now it is not necessary, in refutation of 
that denial, to enter into a discussion upon the nature of the Jewish laws 
on the subject, to shew that their legal genealogies could by possibility 
omit one or more successions in the traductions of their families ; because 
this very table of St. Matthew affords an instance of such an omission in 
the second section of it. This occurs in the name of Ozias, who is called 
by St. Matthew the son of Joram, and the father of Joatham ; whereas the 
son of Joram was Ahaziah, and the father of Joatham <Azariah, three 
descents lower down. These two names the legal genealogy has associated 
in one; as, I think, the older genealogists did with the two remote names 
of Salmon. But surely this instance should have made Lord Hervey less 
confident in the authority of this genealogy of St. Matthew, as a chrono- 
logical authority. 

As this point is rather important, I shall again transgress the limits of 
a letter by recapitulating this succession; to which your readers may 
refer for their better satisfaction. St. Matthew’s account runs thus—(1) 
Joshaphat begat (2) Joram, and Joram begat (3) Ozias, and Ozias begat 
(4) Joatham. The first Book of Kings (which coincides with the genealogy 
of 1 Chron. iii.), has the account of this descent thus—(1) Jehoshaphat 
reigned 25 years, 1 Kings xxii. 42 ; (2) Jehoram, his son, reigned 8 years, 
2 Kings viii. 17; (3) Ahaziah, son of Joram, reigned one year, Jd. viii. 24 
and 26; (4) Joash, his son (who was saved by his aunt from Athaliah), 
reigned, in connexion with the usurped reign, 46 years, /6. xi. 3, and 
xii, 1; (5) Amaziah, son of Joash, reigned 29 years, Jb. xii. 21, and xiv. 2 
and 19; (6) Azariah, his son, reigned 52 years, 7. xiv. 21, and xv. 2; and 
references, at verse 7, Jotham’s father is called “Azariah;” at verse 32 
(7) Jotham, his son, reigned 16 years, Jb. xv. 7 and 32. In these last 
he is called Uzziah, answering to St. Matthew’s “ Ozias,” who begat 
Jotham. The legal pedigree therefore in this section, as given by 
St. Matthew, omits three generations, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, and 76 years in 
this one period and family. Whatever was the cause of these omissions, 
your readers must perceive that it fully justifies the supposition I have 
ventured to make, that a similar hiatus might exist in the older genealogy, 
between the “ Salmon” of the Exodus, and “the Salmon who begat Boaz 
of Rachab ;”’ by which designation St. Matthew hands down the name of 
the great great grandfather of David, as it seems to me, to distinguish him 
from some other Salmon. On this point arises also the question, whether 
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Bethlehem Judah ought to be regarded as an old town in the time of 
Boaz, or his predecessor Elimelech (Ruth i. 2). Lord H. says, “ he does 
not see, beyond H. M. G.’s assertion, the faintest indication of the settle- 
ments (of the Jewish villages) being old in the time of Boaz.” His Lord- 
ship argues also that the description in Ruth, “a certain man of Bethlehem 
Judah,” does not necessarily imply that it spoke of his abode, for it might 
refer to his family stock. ‘In many places,” he says, “it might be 
doubtful, as in the case of the Ephrathites, whether it (the name) were 
derived from the town where they dwelt, or the head of a house.” + His 
Lordship overlooks, I think, that the historian precedes this account with 
the words, ‘It came to pass in the days when the judges ruled ;”’ and that 
Josephus states, that Elimelech’s resort to Moab on account of the famine, 
occurred in the days of Eli. But the supposition, that the expression, 
“a.man of Bethlehem-Judah ” can in this history refer to the family head, 
and not to the town, is completely negatived by a passage in the Book of 
Judges of the same period, or a yet earlier date; in which the city of 
Bethlehem Judah is expressly named, in a way which leaves no doubt that 
it was then a well known and established town. This occurs in Judges 
xvii. 7 and 8, to which I must refer your readers. 

I think, then, the common understanding of the passage in Ruth will 
be against Lord Hervey’s perception about it; for it appears to me to be 
plainly used in the same manner that sacred writers speak of “ Elisha the 
Tishbite ;” or the Greeks of “ Aristotle the Stagyrite.” 

The town of Bethlehem undoubtedly took its name from a Descendant 
of Hezron, through Caleb, Hur, Caleb, and Salma; and if Boaz was the 
son of that Salma, who came also from Hezron through Ram, Amminadab, 
and Nahshon (parallel generations), and Boaz was the contemporary of 
Ruth; then Elimelech would be the contemporary of the two Salmons, and 
one generation above that Bethlehem, from whom he derived his appel- 
lation, as ‘‘ the man of Bethlehem Judah. This will appear better in the 
annexed formula— 





Hezron 
Ram. Caleb or Ephratab. 
desolate Hur. 
Nahshon. Caleb 
Salon or Elimelech, a man of Bethlehem Judah..,....Salmon. 
Boaz. Ruth. Bethlehem. 


or, if we consider Ruth to have been one generation lower in descent than 
her second husband, which Boaz was, and which may be granted, yet 
Lord Hervey’s theory will then only make Elimelech to be the coeval with 
Bethlehem; and Elimelech being, as Josephus affirms, the coeval of Eli, 
also, Bethlehem must have been unsettled and not a city, by the new 
hypothesis, in the time of Eli; and, consequently, after all the events of 
the eleven judges, who judged Israel, with their intervening servitudes 
to the Moabites, Canaanites, Midianites, Ammonites, and Philistines, which 
occupied what may be called all the heroic age between Joshua and Samuel. 
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Is not this a “ reductio ad absurdum,” and -justly attributable to the new 
theory? If Salmon, the son of Nahshon, can be the father of Boaz, the 
story of the Judges must be an ideal history. I have suggested, therefore, 
that there may be “ a chasm” between the son of Nahshon and the father 
of Boaz by omitted generations. The only question, as it appears to me, 
is, whether such omissions were ever had recourse to in the concoction of 
the legal genealogies of the Jews. If it could be denied that such was 
the case, the received chronology of the Church must be wrong: but such 
deniaf I have shewn cannot be made; and if it is admitted, Lord Hervey’s 
theory, or rather the present popular theory of the day,—for the theory is 
not new with his Lordship,—cannot be supported. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. M 


Hitcham Rectory, 1st November, 1856. 





THE REV. ROWLAND WILLIAMS’ ACCOUNT OF HIS WORK 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


S1r,—I am on the point of publishing a dialogue on Hindiism and Chris- 
tianity, which dramatic propriety requires me to put forth in rather a 
naked form. Yet some explanation as to the origin and plan of the work 
may be acceptable to the theological world; and the. Journal of Sacred 
Literature may, with your kind permission, be as fit a medium as any for 
conveying it. 

This is the ninth year since a member of the Bengal Civil Service 
offered, through the University of Cambridge, a prize of £500 for the best 
refutation of Hindiism, with a comparative vindication of Christianity, 
to be conveyed in the form of dialogue. He wished the work to be at 
once simple and profound ; to avoid technical terms; yet to be adapted 
to that educated class of natives, who understood the old philosophical 
systems of India, and also, in some cases, are familiar with European 
literature. Thus was proposed a task of no little difficulty. 

To Dr. Whewell the university is indebted for the suggestion, that a 
preliminary essay should be proposed, and that the writer of the best 
should receive one fifth of the prize fund, and then be permitted to write 
the main book, with the prospect of afterwards receiving the rest of the 
prize. Having myself given much attention to the subject of Christian 
evidences, and looked at the elements of Sanscrit with a view to compara- 
tive philology, I embraced the opportunity thus opened ; and having had 
the preliminary prize awarded to me, was directed by the rare compliment 
of a special grace of the senate, to proceed with the main work. Change of 
residence, and pressure of employments and anxieties, subsequently inter- 
posed delay: and, although the subject has been so constantly before my 
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mind, that nearly all my studies and speculations have been subsidiary to 
it, the execution of the whole has proceeded only by fragments in vacation 
time, and that of the last six chapters has been compressed within the 
past year. 

It is not wonderful, that the difficulties of the subject opened more 
before me, the more I dwelt upon it. The utmost care, in procuring the 
best authorities available, must still leave a writer in this country at the 
mercy, in some measure, of conjecture ; obliged, perhaps, to supply what 
seems wanting to the coherence of the systems he describes, by what 
appears to him logical inference, while yet it has something of imagina- 
tion. When however we have framed to ourselves such a picture of 
Hindi conceptions as seems likely to correspond with the mode in which 
the natives themselves view things, the result is not quite so palpably 
absurd, or so easily refutable, as may be generally supposed. The 
genius of their system on the whole is Pantheistic; yet, with their many 
varieties of thought, it is difficult to say how far this is so. Nor does 
there seem, even among Englishmen, an entire agreement as to the defi- 
nitions of pure Theism and of Pantheism, and the precise boundary which 
separates the two. Some apply the term Pantheism to any sense of the 
vast and the infinite in things spiritual ; almost, perhaps, ascribing it to 
Bishop Berkeley for his theory of Idealism; certainly to Sir Isaac Newton 
for regarding the universe as the sensorium of Deity—(a phrase, indeed, 
which has a curious sound). Others, with more propriety, as I conceive, 
reserve the term Pantheism for such a deification of nature as takes away 
the clear self-consciousness or personality of a moral Governor of the 
world. Now, in this last sense, I am not certain that even the Vedantists 
are, from the force of their principles, necessarily Pantheists, (and I 
observe that Dr. Ballantyne in India is reported as entertaining a some- 
what similar doubt.) For the Vedantists appear not so much to destroy 
the Divine Personality, as to diffuse it indefinitely in what seems to us a 
vague spiritualism of nature, which yet they contrive to reconcile with the 
idea of Divine Government. But the Vedanta system has had many 
stages, which are not necessarily consistent with each other; and again, 
it has to be balanced against antagonistic systems of thought, with which 
the fertile womb of Indian speculation seems ever teeming. 

Those who are aware in Europe how Thomas Aquinas defended 
Transubstantiation by saying that the sudstance of a thing is its virtue, 
(thereby turning metaphysics into a juggle,) will understand what sort of 
relation the more philosophical systems of India bear to the popular 
idolatry. Nor need they be told, how difficult must be the process of 
half search and half divination, by which a writer who has never been in 
India can alone endeavour to trace out so tangled a mass of speculation 
and practice. Yet even a thoughtful reader may be surprized, if not dis- 
appointed, to find as the result of such a process, a more defensible aspect 
of Hindi thought, than he had before imagined to exist. 

To myself, however, it seemed most worthy of the sacred cause I was 





a The saying, ‘‘ Deus est anima brutorum,” quoted by Lord Brougham from the 
Principia, might also seem open to question. 
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pleading, and of the great University which entrusted me with it, that no 
sentiment should be put in the mouth of any native speaker, which I had 
not reason to believe that natives in such circumstances might use. There 
might be the danger of making them argue better than they would for 
themselves; yet this is less than would be the evil of caricaturing their 
opinions intentionally. All my native speakers therefore speak their best ; 
and the Christians answer them as well as they can. 

Here then arose another difficulty : whoever applies the tests of his- 
torical criticism to the religion of another, must ask himself what would 
be the result if the same weapons were turned against his own. If such 
a course be not always a duty, both the sharp intellect of the Hindis, 
and their acquaintance with the works of our freest-spoken critics, render 
it in their case a necessity. If we quote Lassen on the Vedas, we must 
be prepared for Gesenius on Isaiah. Hence many questions, which to 
good Christians appear hardly to admit of being raised, had to be tossed 
about in my mind, as it were dramatically, from all sorts of points of 
view. Could, for instance, the most literally and remotely predictive view 
of Hebrew prophecy be sustained with Bishop Newton and his follower 
Keith; or must it be enlarged and spiritualized with Davison; or even 
transformed almost entirely into moral sentiment with Dr. Arnold? 
This was no new question to me: but both my book and my collegiate 
duties compelled me to view it over again in all manner of lights. Nor 
could the views of contemporary critics, even if their learning were accom- 
panied by scepticism, be altogether overlooked by me. It had become 
my duty, and was not wantonness in me to search patiently, and to 
report. Truly the results at which I gradually arrived have been partly ex- 
pounded in a book called Rational Godliness. ‘The reception given to 
that book only deepened my conviction that the most received views of 
prophecy, as remote secular prediction, rest on no ground of Biblical 
criticism ; and the coercive weapons employed in their favour against 
myself were not in my power to turn against the Hindis. 

It only remained, either that I should give up my task, or that I 
should hurry through it servilely, with mere dramatic, not to say disin- 
genuous, repetition of arguments which I did not believe; or else that I 
should endeavour to lift the whole argument of prophetic interpretation, 
and consequently of Christian evidence, into a higher region of generaliza- 
tion than, as far as I know, any Anglican divine has yet distinctly placed it 
in. This last course is the one I have chosen. It appears to me that our 
mode of viewing prophecy altogether requires a change analogous to that 
in observers of nature, when they rise from ‘‘ final causes” as applied in 
special contrivances for minute ends, into an idea of general types, and of 
thought on the largest scale, expressing itself as Jaw. Nor will such a 
change injure the faith which Christ himself taught, or the ¢ruth which he 
bare witness to; but it may make revelation appear a more inward and 
mental process than we generally conceive it to be, and may place our 
paramount witness in the purified conscience, rather than in outward 
wonder and logical inference. 

But a more immediate question is, How far does my free exegesis, 
both of prophecy and of texts, by which some ecclesiastical dogmas are 
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commonly defended, affect the value of my book; if not as an exposition 
of truth, yet in its relation to the special object, for which it is intended, 
of refuting Hinddism? Even from this point of view, I do not see that 
it was my duty to alter the demonstrable facts of the case. Yet I am so 
far sensible of what Mr. Muir, the donor of the prize, may have expected, 
that I have offered, if he choose, to give the entire surplus of the £400, 
after the expense of printing my dialogue, to constitute a fresh prize for 
the most impartial analysis of Hebrew prophecy in its Messianic or other 
bearings. This offer, I should hope, may both shew my own sincerity, 
and tend to elicit truth on an interesting subject. If Mr. Muir does not 
accept it, I shall give the money ultimately to some charitable use in my 
own country; though I am not conscious of any shortcoming in the 
matter of this work which could lay me under obligation of waiving its 
hire. 

In fine, the plan of my dialogue is briefly this :—TFirst, a Buddhist 
speaker expounds his religious views (as I have been able to gather them 
from a vast quantity of authorities), and protests against other versions 
of them, as due to antagonism, or to misunderstanding. A Hindi philo- 
sopher of the Sénkhya school, which supplied Buddhism with its specula- 
tive element, follows with an exposition of what seems to be an Indian 
form of rationalism. The devout Vedantist, who appeals to the Vedas as 
his inspired authorities, but who builds upon them a metaphysical system 
quite at variance with their text, then vindicates his own religion as the 
most orthodox form of divine revelation. Next, a sceptical materialist 
throws in objections, partly of Indian, and partly of European growth. 
The younger of the Christian speakers is made then to refute such parts 
of the scepticism as bore equally against all religions, and thereby con- 
ciliates the more devout of the native disputants. He then proceeds to 
criticise the native systems, and in this part of the work, he is employed, 
both in laying bare the weak points of Hindiism, and in laying down 
such preliminaries of natural theology, or ethics, or piety, as may supply 
an antecedent probability for revelation. The readers of Hooker and 
Davison, and of the first half of Butler, will here recognize modes of 
thought with which they are familiar. Still the apathy and indifferentism 
of the Hindi disputants are hard to overcome. At length, after some 
historical and chronological disquisition, which demonstrates the futility of 
any claim on part of Hindiism to Divine and immutable infallibility, the 
younger Christian expounds Christianity on the basis of our Lord’s Prayer. 
He then sketches rapidly the lives and doctrines of our Lord and his 
apostles, glances at Old Testament History, and enters on the vexed ques- 
tion of prophetic interpretation. THe lies here under an obligation of 
producing arguments which shall hold good against such analytical criti- 
cism as he has himself directed against the system of the Hindiis, and 
thereby taught them to use. In this prospect he had abstained, in the 
first part, from using some popular arguments. Nor less delicate is the 

task of answering objections, such as are known to be actually brought 
by Hindtis against the Christian faith, or may be conjectured not to have 
been overlooked by them. Both as regards criticism and doctrine in this 
department, the elder of the two strangers is made to state the stricter, 
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or more formally orthodox, mode of viewing things; while his younger 
companion is permitted to vindicate the same truth in a more apologetic 
and explanatory style. The difference is nearly what might be between 
Professor Hey and Dr. Mill. In treating doctrine generally, less stress 
‘ is laid upon the logical propositions embodying it than upon the 
Christian feelings, of which it is the moulded expression, though those 
feelings are considered indicative of spiritual realities. [am not without 
hopes that this portion of the work may even re-act favourably upon our 
own popular theology, by suggesting consideration of what our formulas 
once meant, and of the degree in which that meaning is now preserved. 
With somewhat greater confidence, I should hope that my book may be 
useful to Indian Missionaries, both as apprizing them of the strength of 
the system they are about to assail, and as suggesting the arguments, or 
the spirit with which they may best approach it. Whether the book can 
also be usefully put into the hands of the most educated class amongst 
anglicizing natives, must be decided by those who know India better than 
myself. 

Some minor blemishes, which require the indulgence of Sanscrit scho- 
lars (such as the imperfect discrimination of long and short and semi- 
vowels), are due partly to my ignorance, and partly to that frequent 
separation from my library at the very time of writing the dialogue, or 
preparing it for the press, which has made reliance upon memory a thing 
of necessity rather than of indolence. In matters of more gravity, I have 
done my best; though experience has taught me that any Anglican divine 
who will write honestly as a scholar in our day, does so with a halter 
about his neck. But let me take this opportunity of saying, that any 
theological or literary question, whether arising out of this book or other- 
wise, will always, I trust, be handled by me with that calmness, and that 
lively sense of my own liability to error, which are becoming in such dis- 
cussions. It is only when civil rights are attacked with tyranny, or facts 
misrepresented with fraud, that the Christian divine should ask of the 
Almighty to give him arrows that may be sharp. Far more gladly would 
I speak of things that make for edifying, and for peace. 

RowLaNnD WILLIAMS. 
St. David's College, Lampeter, Nov. 26, 1856. 





WHO WAS AHASUERUS OF THE SEED OF THE MEDES, 
WHOSE SON DARIUS WAS SET OVER THE REALM OF 
THE CHALDEANS, WHEN ABOUT SIXTY-TWO 
YEARS OLD? Dan. v. 31; ix. 1. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Sirk,—Before I enter upon the discussion of the above question, allow 
me to offer a few words in reply to the able letter of your correspondent, 
G. B.,in your Journal of October, p. 138, in which he has made a power- 
ful struggle, probably one of the last which ever will be made, in favour 
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of that system of dates, upon which our common Bible chronology is 
founded,—a system, be it observed, irreconcilable with the evidence of 
contemporary Assyrian monuments, except by tampering unjustifiably 
with the record of the Hebrew books of Kings and Chronicles,*—incap- 
able of adjustment .with the historical facts contained in the very ancient 
books of Judith and Tobit,—contradicted by Chaldean historians, who 
record that Nabopalassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, after reigning 
twenty years on the throne of Nineveh, was followed by Saracus (the 
Assarac-pal of the monuments), before the accession of his son to the 
throne of Babylon :—which displaces the events connected by Herodotus 
with the great eclipse of B.c. 585, one of the most important chronolo- 
gical epochs in ancient history ;—which sets at nought the authority of 
Ctesias concerning Cyrus, the son-in-law of Astyages, and father of Cam- 
byses who conquered Egypt: and the testimony of Xenophon, as regards 
the accession of Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, king of Persia, to the throne, 
after the capture of the city of Babylon ;—which falsifies the direct evidence 
of Demetrius, who fixes to a month the important epoch of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar :—which gives occasion to sceptical 
critics to discard, as unhistorical, the two canonical books of Esther and 
Daniel :—which fixes the time of Daniel in the reign of a king bearing the 
well-known title Darius; yet at a date when no trace of a king, bearing 
such a title, can be found either in history or on monuments :—which falsi- 
fies the great prediction of that inspired seer, by placing the restoration of 
the city of Jerusalem more than seventy weeks, or 490 years before the 
coming of the Messiah :—which by placing the fall of Jerusalem in the 
year B.C. 588, renders unintelligible and untrue the declaration of St. 
Matthew, that “from the carrying away into Babylon unto Christ are 
fourteen generations.” And last, not least, which consigns your correspon- 
dent to the painful and hopeless task of converting the title Akashverosh 
into Cambyses, p. 145, of identifying Darius with Cyaxares; Akashverosh 
a second time with Astyages, p. 143; a third time with Artaxerxes ; and 
Bardes with the Artaxerxes of Ezra. He will, I am sure, be the first to 
rejoice that this system of contradictions and anachronisms is about to be 
set aside for ever, by an important and decisive discovery lately made 
among the tombs of the sacred bulls at Memphis, namely, that Tirhakah, 
who led an army from Ethiopia against Sennacherib in the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah, began his reign of not less than twenty-six years in Egypt, 
as the immediate predecessor of Psammetichus I., not earlier, as Dr. Hincks 
admits, than B.c. 688 (I suggest B.c. 680), and from which fact Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson has pronounced that, ‘‘ The accession of Tirhakah (in 
Ethiopia) cannot be placed earlier than B.c. 700 which would bring the 
expedition of Sennacherib much later than in the Bible chronology.” I 
need hardly add, that if the date of the expedition of Sennacherib in the 
14th of Hezekiah is lowered, the date of the fall of Jerusalem, and the 
return of the Jews from captivity in the first year of-Cyrus, must be 





@ See J. S. L., July, 1854, p. 393; Atheneum, February, 1856; Monthly Review, 
November, 1856. 
b Monthly Review, October, p. 664. 
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lowered to the same extent ; all which must be subversive of the common 
system of Bible chronology. 

Nevertheless, your correspondent has based bis argument in favour of 
this system upon a solid and indisputable foundation, viz., the inscription 
on the rock at Behistun. He begins by quoting an important passage 
from this inscription, from which he proposes to prove two leading points 
in the discussion. 1st. That the usurpation and death of Smerdis or 
Bardes, the Magian, in Persia, took place Jefore Darius the son of 
Hystaspes came to the throne. 2nd. That Cyrus died Jefore the acces- 
sion of Cambyses to the throne and empire. He has, however, unfortunately 
omitted to quote the expression connected with the passage (I am sure 
without any unfair intention) which is of most importance with regard to 
the inquiry, in which Darius affirms, both before and after the account of 
the death of Bardes: “This is what I did after I became king.”* The 
word “ upki’’ is translated after throughout the inscription : thus proving, 
as far as the authority of the inscription is concerned, the very reverse of 
what it is wished to prove, viz., that Darius had already become a king 
before the usurpation of Bardes, and, therefore, before the death of Cam- 
byses. This fatal passage,—this stumble at the threshold of his argument, 
sets aside a great portion of the reasoning of your correspondent’s letter. 
Let us consider how the remainder of his argument is supported. 

I perfectly agree with him in the proof that Cyrus (the father of 
Cambyses) died about the year B.c. 530, and before the accession of Cam- 
byses to the throne and empire of Persia. ‘That the Coresh of Ezra is 
the Cyrus (son of Cambyses and grandson of Astyages) of Herodotus 
and Xenophon.” ‘That Xenophon’s account of the death of Cyrus is 
manifestly a fiction.” ‘That Coresh, when he published his decree in 
favour of the Jews, appears to have been the sovereign of Persia, Media, 
Babylon, Elam with Shushan, Syria with Damascus, Samaria, Judea, 
Lydia and the Asiatic States.” That the Ahasuerus of Esther began to 
reign after the Persians had become supreme over the Medes ;” that is to 
say, after the conquest of Astyages by Cyrus. And I am inclined to believe 
with him, that Belshazzar was possessed of Elam, and the palace at Shus- 
han, provided the history of Belshazzar and the history of Darius in the 
book of Daniel are not coupled together as in the English version, un- 
supported by the Hebrew. But as I have repeatedly asserted my con- 
viction for many years past, that Cyrus or Khosri, the founder of the 
Persian empire, was distinct from Cyrus or Coresh the grandson of Asty- 
ages, and that both Herodotus and Xenophon have confounded the histories 
of these two kings together, I cannot concur in the truth of the asser- 
tion, that Cyrus or Coresh died about B.c. 530; and that, therefore, ‘“ we 
roust reject a chronological system, according to which Cyrus was living 
and reigning in B.c. 511.—Darius, the Mede, in B.c. 493, took possession 
of the realm of the Chaldeans, being about sixty-two years of age,—and 





¢ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol xiv., part i., p. 55. 

4 Your correspondent has quoted from the Persian transcript of the inscription 
in which the word pariwa, before, is read doubtingly. This has been subsequently 
corrected to pasawa, after, which is confirmed by the Babylonian copy. 
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Nabopalassar ceased to reign, and his son Nebuchadnezzar began to reign 
alone in B.c. 579-8” (p. 161). 

Let me ask your correspondent whether, in arriving at this supposed 
unavoidable conclusion, he has sufficiently weighed that passage in Hero- 
dotus (li., 111), quoted apparently from some history extant in his time, 
which affirms that Cyrus or Coresh was the son of Mandane and Cam- 
byses ; and that Cambyses his father was the son of an earlier king called 
also Cyrus, which raises the possibility, considering that error must lie 
somewhere in his history of this period, that in narrating the actions of 
Cambyses son of Cyrus and Cassandane, Herodotus was repeating what 
related to the father of Coresh, not to the son. Has he allowed due 
weight to the fact which bears directly on his argument, that Ctesias, 
with better means of information at command than Herodotus, has deliber- 
ately charged that historian with error concerning the founder of the Persian 
empire; stating that Cyrus, who, when on the throne of Persia, conquered 
Astyages and Croesus, was neither grandson nor any other relative of 
Astyages, and therefore, not Cyrus or Coresh son of Mandane; making 
no mention also of the taking of Babylon by this prince? Has he allowed 
due weight to the declaration of Xenophon, after careful inquiry, that 
Cyrus or Coresh, son of Mandane, who lived peaceably with his grand- 
father Astyages, was a young man, not yet a king, when Babylon was 
taken by him in the reign of Cyaxares ; after which notable event, Cambyses, 
being still king of Persia, Cyaxares, and Cyrus we are told continued to 
reign concurrently in different parts of the Perso-Median empire; still 
strengthening the opinion that Cambyses, king of Persia, was the father, not 
the son of Coresh? Is he aware that Sir Heury Rawlinson has deciphered 
an inscription on a brick found by Mr. Loftus at Senkereh, which runs thus : 
“Cyrus (the king?) who has taken care of the temples of Bit Saggath 
and Bit Zida, the son of Cambyses the powerful (king ?), I am he ;” which, 
if the title ‘‘ king’’ is correctly supplied after the name Cambyses in the 
partly obliterated inscription, again attests that Cambyses, the powerful 
king of Persia, supposed by Herodotus to have died childless, had a son 
called Cyrus? And lastly, is he aware that Ferdousi and all native 
Persian authors attest, that Khosri who founded the empire of Persia, 
was distinct from Coresh who released the Jews from captivity? If he 
has not taken these facts into consideration, his conclusion is formed upon 
too narrow a view of the history of the period. If these facts have been 
before him, -by what mental process or aberration, it may be asked, has 
he arrived at a conclusion so at variance with the premises, viz., that one 
Cyrus only could have ruled in Persia? The following words of the illus- 
triovs oriental scholar, Sir William Jones, should alone have been sufficient 
to have suspended so rash an assertion. They will probably be read with 
deeper interest in these days, when they are supported by collateral evidence 
derived from many different sources, than in the day i in which they were 
written. 

“The Great Cyrus,” writes Sir William Jones, “I call, without fear 
of contradiction, Cai-Khosrau : for I shall then only doubt that the Khosrau 
of Ferdousi was the Cyrus of the first Greek historians, and the hero of 
the oldest political and moral romance, when I doubt that Louis Quatorze 
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and Louis XIV. were one and the same French king. It is utterly in- 
credible that two different princes of Persia should each have been born 
in foreign and hostile territory,—should each have been doomed to death 
in his infancy, by his maternal grandfather in consequence of portentous 
dreams, real or invented ;—should each have been saved by the remorse 
of his intended murderer; and should each, after a similar education 
amongst herdsmen, have found means to revisit his paternal kingdom, and, 
having delivered it after a long and triumphant war, from the tyrant who 
had invaded it, should have restored it to the summit of power and mag- 
nificence. Whether so romantic a story, which is the subject of an epic 
poem, as majestic and entire as the Iliad, be historically true, we may feel 
perhaps an inclination to doubt. But it cannot with reason be denied, 
that the outline of it relates to a single hero, whom the Asiatics, convers- 
ing with the father of history, described according to their popular tradi- 
tions by his true name, which the Greek alphabet could not express. 

*‘ Whatever our chronologers say, it is not easy to conceive that the Jews 
were delivered by this Cyrus. The name Coresh used by Isaiah, has no 
affinity with the Persian word Khosri, and we cannot suppose any cor- 
ruption in the sacred text; whereas all the Persian writers agree that a 
prince named Coresh, who was sent by Bahaman, son of Asfundier,/ to 
govern Babylon in the room of Baltasar, actually protected thé captive 
Jews, and permitted them to rebuild their temple. Our historians, per- 
haps, deceived by the name Cyrus, which the Greeks gave both to 
Khosrii and to Coresh, have fixed the return of the Jews much earlier 
than the truth.’’ 

Here, then, is the deliberate and matured opinion of one deeply versed 
in ancient Persian literature, distinctly and eloquently stated, that Coresh, 
who released the Jews from captivity, was of a later date than Cyrus who 
founded the Persian empire. Whether, therefore, we consult the most 
ancient Persian or Greek authorities concerning this period of Persian 
history, or whether we collect the scattered fragments of contemporaneous 
Persian inscriptions, we are led to one and the same conclusion, viz., that 
Coresh lived after, not before the reign of the great Persian king Cam- 
byses. But there is another witness on this subject to whom we have not 
yet referred, whose testimony is of paramount weight and authority, be- 
fore whom the writings of Herodotus, Xenophon, and Ferdousi seem but 
as the records of vague and uncertain traditions, I mean the prophet 
Daniel. No heathen testimony whatever, excepting only the contempo- 
raneous inscriptions of the period, can approach in value that of Daniel 
who lived in the courts of Babylon and Persia ;—who held high office in 
both those kingdoms ;—who had been engaged on the king’s affairs at 
Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana ;—and who must have been acquainted with 
the persons, titles, and public acts of Cyrus, Ahasuerus and Darius. Now 
this eye-witness of, and actor in, the great public events of his day, has 
informed us that he lived and prospered in the reign of Darius, and in 
the reign of Coresh the Persian ; and that the Darius of whom he speaks, 

¢ Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. iii., p. 106, and vol. xii., p. 411. 
f The Aspadus of Ctesias, Aspanda of Megasthenes. 
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was he, who at sixty-two years of age (the age of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes about B.c. 493, and prophetically 490 years before the birth of 
Christ), reigned over the realm of the Chaldeans and the whole Persian 
empire. I will not add one word to weaken the testimony of this divinely 
favoured Hebrew prophet and historian. Whether looked upon merely 
with the eye of an historian, or with the eye of faith, it ought to be de- 
cisive of the whole question. 

Granting, then, that Cyrus died about the year B.c. 530, there is 
every proof that Coresh began to reign some years later than that date. 
Such must have been the belief of learned Jews in the time of Demetrius,’ 
the historian of the kings of Judah, in the year B.c. 222, and such is the 
tendency of each fresh discovery from the monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria to establish. I rejoice, therefore, in the expectation, that the 
pernicious system of heathen chronology so long attached to our Bibles, 
marring the consistency, and throwing doubt upon the truth of some of 
the most valuable books, will ere long be substituted by one more in har- 
mony with the sacred text. 

We now come to consider who was “ Ahasuerus of the seed of the 
Medes.”” This question we shall find surrounded with extreme difficulty 
on all sides, as long as we uphold the vicious scheme of chronology which 
we have been examining ; but involving little difficulty when that scheme 
is set aside. Volney, with little critical sagacity and less faith, looks upon 
the history of Esther and Ahasuerus as a fiction founded on the story of 
Semiramis and Ninus, and observes, ‘‘ Jamais les commentateurs n’ont pu 
preuver en quel tems vécut cet Assuerus, ni ou il fit roi, ni qui fut cette 
Esther dont les critiques placent lhistoire au ranq des livres apochryphes. 
Nous avons ici deux ecrivains juifs qui ont defiguré la verité pour amuser 
leurs lecteurs.’’4 Niebuhr, whose critical justice compels him to pro- 
nounce nearly the same opinion, contrary, it would seem, to his inclina- 
tion, also observes, “There is a remarkable coincidence between the 
Magophonia, the massacre which the Persians instituted among the Magi, 
and the account in the book of Esther, according to which the Jews 
received permission to take vengeance on their enemies. I am convinced 
that this book cannot be regarded as historical ; and I have not the least 
hesitation in stating it here publicly. Many entertain the same opinion. 
Even the early fathers have tormented themselves with it; and St. Jerome, 
as he himself clearly intimates, was in the greatest perplexity through his 
desire to regard it as an historical document. At present no one looks 
upon the statements in the book of Judith as historical, and neither 
Origen nor St. Jerome did so. The same is the case with Esther : it is 
nothing more than a poem on those occurrences. But that coincidence 
in the account of the vengeance of the Jews with the Magophonia is sur- 
prising: they are outbursts of national hatred.”” The redeeming pas- 





f The attempt of your correspondent to shake the authority of Demetrius by an 
argument founded upon the supposed death of Coresh in B.c. 530, requires no further 
confutation. 

9g Recherches Nouvelles, etc., vol. i., p. 99. 

4 Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient History, vol. i. p. 131. 
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sage in this quotation concerning the Magophonia, as illustrative of the 
book of Esther, counterbalances in some degree the discredit here at- 
tempted to be thrown upon that book by this illustrious writer. The 
kings which bear this title, Ahasuerus, in the Hebrew Scriptures are so 
frequently mentioned, and their actions are so interwoven with the his- 
tory of the Jews, that to allow any doubt in our minds as to their real 
existence, is seriously to damage the credibility of the sacred writers, 
For my own part, I feel no doubt that the Jews have given a faithful 
account both of the titles and acts of these kings ; and if we will let the 
Hebrew writers speak for themselves, without distorting their narrative, 
we shall find that those kings are well known to us almost by the same 
identical titles in secular history. 

The first mention of Ahasuerus is found in the book of Tobit, where 
he is spoken of as the king who destroyed Nineveh. Here he is undoubt- 
edly recognized as Cyaxares I. of Herodotus. We next read of Ahasuerus 
in the book of Esther, who in his seventh year married the cousin or 
niece of Mordecai, a Jewish captive, who had been carried away to 
Babylon with Jechoniah, eleven years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and whose pedigree is traced in the tribe of Benjamin to the regal stock 
of Saul the son of Kish, through Shimei the son of Saul; with the view, 
we may infer, of shewing how worthy in point of birth was Esther of 
her regal honours, and well accounting for the high spirit of her uncle 
Mordecai in refusing to bow to the haughty Haman. ‘This king, we are 
told, reigned not less than fourteen years. He must have reigned, taking 
the life of Mordecai as a measure, during the interval between the tak- 
ing and restoration of the city of Jerusalem, during which time the 
whole Jewish nation was in danger of extermination, but was saved by 
the death of their persecutor Haman, the reversal of the policy of the 
court of Susa, and the permission granted them to slaughter their ene- 
mies; which so forcibly reminds Niebuhr of the slaughter of the Magi, 
which took place somewhere about the same period. We are informed by 
Ctesias that it was during a festival in commemoration of this event, 
called the Magophonia, that Smerdis or Bardis, the Magian usurper, was 
slain by Darius, the son of Hystaspes; proving that the slaughter of the 
Magi was not later than the Jewish captivity; and, if there is any con- 
nexion between this event and the massacre of the enemies of the Jews, 
not earlier than the time when the Jews were carried eastward from Jeru- 
salem into captivity. But where shall we find a king who could have 
reigned at Susa for upwards of fourteen years, during the interval of 
about sixty years from the release of the Jews by Cyrus and the capture 
of Jechoniah? Astyages and Cyrus, according to the common reckon- 
ing, occupy the whole of this interval within two or three years. As- 
tyages, then, it may be supposed, was the Ahasuerus of Esther, being 
the same as Ahasuerus, the father of Darius the Mede, supposed also to 
be Astyages. It is plain, however, from the narrative that this cannot 
be the case, because the Ahasuerus of Esther, as your correspondent 
observes, reigned after the conquest of the Medes by the Persians. It is 
true that Astyages had a son called Cyaxares, which is the very title we 
are looking for, and which we have already identified with Ahasuerus. 
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But Cyaxares, in the common reckoning, is fixedly identified with Darius 
the Mede of Scripture, and he cannot represent both Darius the son of 
Ahasuerus, and Ahasuerus himself. Volney, therefore, has truly pointed 
out that no place can be found for this king consistent with his history. 
Some therefore have identified him with Artaxerxes-Longimanus, following 
the opinion of Josephus ; some with Darius, the son of Hystaspes, among 
whom are Bossuet, Spanheim, and Ussher; others, again, with Xerxes, 
which is the prevalent opinion in the present day. Daniel, again, speaks 
of Ahasuerus of the seed of the Medes, who, we have already seen, is 
identified with Astyages. And lastly, Ezra speaks of king Ahasuerus, to 
whom a letter of accusation against the Jews was written no long time 
previous to the rebuilding of the second temple in the reign of Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes. This king is identified with Cambyses. Thus this 
one title Ahasuerus, which, at least as regards the husband of Esther, 
must have been well known to the Jews, and therefore correctly preserved, 
has been considered by some of the most eminent scholars and chrono- 
logists to represent no less than six different kings, viz.,— 


Cyaxares. 
Astyages. 
Cambyses. 
Darius. 
Xerxes. 
Artaxerxes. 


And by all of them must be made to represent either three or four of these 
kings at the same time. 

How long shall we tolerate such extreme nonsense, calling itself ex- 
planation of the Holy Scriptures? Let the Hebrew historians tell their 
own story; that is to say, when they speak of a king whom they call 
Darius, let us consider that they really intended to designate a king named 
Darius, and when they speak of Ahasuerus, that they intended to name 
a king really bearing that title; and we shall find, that the four kings 
mentioned by them under the title Ahasuerus resolve themselves into two 
well-known kings of profane history, viz., Cyaxares the father, and Cy- 
axares the son of Astyages. The book of Tobit closes with these words, 
speaking of the death of Tobias :—“ And before he died, he heard of the 
destruction of Nineveh, which was taken by Nabuchodonosor and Aha- 
suerus.” Now we know from Herodotus that Nineveh was finally de- 
stroyed by Cyaxares, king of Media, the father of Astyages ; so that if 
Tobit speaks true, and Herodotus does not err, Cyaxares and Ahasuerus 
are one and the same king. The identity of the titles is indeed apparent 
at first sight. They are not two different titles borne by the same king, 
but one and the same title, written somewhat differently in Hebrew and 
Greek. Who can doubt for an instant that Cyaxares, or Cyax(u)ares, in 
Greek, is the same as Aksverosh, or A-chas-u-erosh, in tlie Hebrew? The 
date of the reign of this king is marked distinctly enough in history; for 
he took Nineveh soon after the eclipse of B.c. 585, and then divided the 
empire of Asia with the king of Babylon. He could not have died much 
earlier than B.c. 580, and according to the views I entertain, he died in 
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B.c. 574. But this Ahasuerus, who took Nineveh, and died about B.c, 
574, cannot be the Ahasuerus of the canonical books of Daniel, Esther, 
and Ezra, who reigned after the fall of Jerusalem, and after the union of 
the kingdoms of the Medes and Persians as federal states. We have, 
therefore, to seek for another king bearing the title Cyaxares in profane 
history. Xenophon informs us that there was a second king bearing this 
title, viz., Cyaxares, the son of Astyages, and though Herodotus makes 
no mention of this prince in his history, we may be satisfied that Xeno- 
phon is correct, from a distinct reference which is made to him in the 
rock inscription at Behistun, as living not many years before the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes. Let us, quote the words of the inscription. After 
speaking of the revolt of Atrines in Susiana, of Niditabirus at Babylon, 
and of Martius again in Susiana, the inscription proceeds thus :—‘ Says 
Darius the king: a certain man named Phraortes, a Median, he rose up. 
To the state of Media he thus said, I am Xathrites, of the race of Cy- 
axares.” ‘He became king of Media.” Let it be observed, that this 
pretender Xathrites here claims the throne of Media, not as descended 
from Astyages, the last king of Media, according to Herodotus, but as of 
the race of Cyaxares, the last king of Media, according to Xenophon. 
The expression also, “ of the race of Cyaxares,” is remarkable. Xathrites 
does not set himself up as son of the last king of the country the throne 
of which he usurps, as most of the pretenders mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion describe themselves, but as of the race or family of Cyaxares. This 
is in strict accordance with the words of Xenophon, who tells us that 
Cyaxares left no son, and is again therefore confirmatory of the truth of 
his account. The same observations are applicable to the description of 
a pretender to the throne of Sagartia, which runs thus :—“ Says Darius 
the king: A certain man named Sitratachmes, a Sagartian, he rebelled 
against me. To the state he thus said, I am the king of Sagartia, 
of the race of Cyaxares.” 

These citations, coupled with the testimony of Xenophon, prove not 
only that a second Cyaxares or Ahasuerus reigned, but also that the 
thrones of Media and Sagartia even in the time of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, were considered to be vested in the race or family of Aha- 
suerus in the female line ; and as the successor of whom, probably by mar- 
riage, I conceive that Darius, the son of Hystaspes, was also called son of 
Ahasuerus. 

Cyaxares, the son of Astyages, then, I believe to have been the king 
whose name was written Ahasuerus by the Jews in the books of Esther, 
Daniel, and Ezra, for there is no third king bearing that title to be found 
in history. If so, let us consider at what time he must have reigned. 
Xenophon tells us that he reigned over the Medes on the death of As- 
tyages, and during the time when Cambyses was on the throne of Persia; 
and from the book of Esther we know that he reigned not less than four- 
teen years. Now if Ahasuerus the first, as we have observed, died in 
B.c. 574, his son Astyages, who reigned thirty-five years, will have died 
in B.c. 539, which is the traditional date of his death, as seen in the 
astronomical and ecclesiastical canons. Ahasuerus, therefore, began to 
reign in B.c. 538, concurrently with Khosru or Cyrus, father of Cambyses, 
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and continued to reign, as Xenophon attests, till at least about the year 
B.c. 524, in the reign of Cambyses: and I suggest, that on the death of 
Ahasuerus (say in B.c. 523), Coresh, his nephew, first became king of 
Media jointly with his father Cambyses in Persia; for “ Persia and Media 
and the dependent provinces” was still the title of the federal Perso- 
Median empire in the time of Darius, as we learn from the inscription at 
Behistun. This date would appear to be confirmed by the Tyrian annals, 
which fix the beginning of the reign of Cyrus about fifty years after the 
seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar. The seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
according to Demetrius, was the year B.c. 572. The beginning of the 
reign of Cyrus or Coresh would, therefore, fall in the year B.c. 523. 
Coresh, on the death of Cambyses in B.c. 511, proclaimed himself sove- 
reign of all the kingdoms of the earth; and if he reigned thirty years, as 
is generally supposed, he would have died about B.c. 492, and Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, would have taken the kingdom in the following 
year B.c. 493, when about sixty-two years of age. I see no reason also 
for repudiating the testimony of Megasthenes, though coming through 
the doubtful medium of Annius Viterbensis, that Cyrus or Coresh reigned 
concurrently with Darius, the son of Hystaspes, for many years, consider- 
ing that the statement is corroborated by Daniel himself. It is not how- 
ever an essential part of my scheme to assign thirty years to the reign of 
Coresh. Xenophon appears to make it not more than seven years. 

In conclusion, if we will follow the hint given by Josephus, that 
Zerubbabel and Mordecai came up from Babylon with the captivity in the 
second year of Darius Hystaspes, and, with the key afforded by Daniel, 
place this second year in the year B.c. 492, we shall find much less diffi- 
culty in expounding the few first chapters of the book of Ezra, without 
violently changing Ahasuerus into Cambyses, or Artaxerxes into Bardes. 
After studying this intricate subject-for many years, and after carefully 
examining every variety of opinion which has been advanced concerning 
it, I submit that little discrepancy will be found between the records of 
the sacred Hebrew writers and the records of the early Greek historians, 
if we identify Ahasuerus who destroyed Nineveh, with Cyaxares the father 
of Astyages ; the conqueror of Astyages and Croesus, with Cyrus the 
father of Cambyses; the Ahasuerus of Daniel, Esther, and Ezra, with 
Cyaxares the son of Astyages; the taker of Babylon, and releaser of the 
Jews from captivity, with Cyrus the son of Cambyses; and Darius the 
son of Ahasuerus, with Darius the son of Hystaspes. 

Let me direct attention to four leading facts. 

1. The seventy years’ “ desolation of Jerusalem ” (Dan. ix. 2), coming 
towards an end in the first Darius, and seventy fasts in commemoration 
of the desolation (Zech. vii. 5), which were completed in the fourth Darius, 
must terminate in the reign of the same Darius, 7.e., the son of Hy- 
staspes. . 

2. The fourth year of Darius counted from the time he took the 
kingdom, when about sixty-two years of age, was B.c. 490, which added 
to seventy years’ desolation, makes the date of the fall of Jerusalem 
B.c. 560. 
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8. St. Matthew tells us, that “from the carrying away into Babylon 
unto Christ are fourteen generations ;” 7. e., 14 x 40=560. 

4. Demetrius tells us, that the last captivity of Judah was 338 years, 
three months before the reign of Ptolemy Philopator; i.e., B.c. Novr. 
222+ 338. 3=B.c. Augt. 560. 

I. W. BosanQuEt. 
Claysmore, Enfield, Nov. 4th, 1856. 





ON MR. BOSANQUET’S CHRONOLOGICAL SYSTEM. 


Srr,—You have inserted in different numbers of the Journal letters of 
Mr. Bosanquet in defence of his chronological views, and of others in 
opposition to them. Enough has, I believe, been said on the objections 
brought against his system. They are such as have not been, and I am 
persuaded, cannot be removed. On these, therefore, I will not now speak. 
There are two points, however, on which he relies very confidently, as in 
favour of his system; and I admit that if either of the statements which 
he puts forward could be substantiated, it would render it difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain the received system. It seems, therefore, of im- 
portance that these two statements should be examined ; and I purpose to 
examine them in the present letter. 

I. It is alleged by Mr. Bosanquet that Herodotus, although he states 
the reigns of the four Median kings to be such that their sum would be 
150 years, says that they reigned in all only 128 years. From the acces- 
sion of Dejoces to the conquest of Astyages by Cyrus was, according to 
Herodotus, as cited by Mr. Bosanquet, only 128 years. From this he infers 
that the reign of Astyages which Herodotus states to have been 35 years, 
was in reality only 13 years; and that for 22 years after his conquest 
he was allowed to retain the title of king. According to this view, 
Cyaxares, the father of Astyages, must have died in 573 B.c., and not in 
595 B.c., as Herodotus has been generally understood as stating. On the 
general merits of the system of which this is a branch, I do not, as I said, 
intend to speak. I confine myself to the one point of denying that 
Herodotus said what Mr. Bosanquet attributes to him. Beloe’s Herodotus 
certainly contains such a statement, but not the original Greek. 

The passage occurs in the First Book, chap. 130. Beloe’s translation 
is this; and, by the way, the first sentence strikes at the root of Mr. 
Bosanquet’s argument from the passage, as it clearly makes the 35 years 
attributed to Astyages terminate at his deposition, and not at his death :— 
“ After a reign of 35 years, Astyages was thus deposed. To his cruelty 
of temper the Medes owed the loss of their power, after possessing for the 
space of 128 years all that part of Asia which lies beyond the Halys, de- 
ducting from this period the short interval of the Scythian dominion.” 
The words which I have italicized appear to me a mistranslation. I would 
substitute “exclusive of.’ The Greek is rapéE }) doov be SxvOa jpxov. 
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The force of apex is well known to be “outside of, extra.” We have 
the derivative wapexrés in 2 Cor. xi. 28: “Besides these things which 
are without,” i.e. “besides extra work,” as contrasted with daily occu- 
pation. So in Acts xxvi. 29, “exclusive of these bonds.” I believe that 
no instance can beproduced in which wape¢ is so used as to justify Beloe’s 
translation of this passage. 

How then, it may be asked, is the difference in the statements of 
Herodotus to be accounted for? According to my view, the interval from 
the accession of Dejoces to the dethronement of Astyages is the sum of 
the four reigns 53 (chap. 102) + 22 (chap. 102) + 40 (chap. 106) + 35 
(chap. 130) = 150. He gives it the sum of 128 (chap. 130) + 28 (chap. 
106) which would be 156. It appears to me evident that this last number 
is a mistake for 22, the true duration of the Scythian dominion. Whether 
Astyages reigned 35 years only, as stated by Herodotus, or 38, as stated 
by later writers, who were possibly better informed, I will not now discuss. 
I content myself with saying that the latest possible date of the death of 
Cyaxares is 595 B.C. 

II. Mr. Bosanquet relies on an alleged astronomical proof of his 
theory. He says that Mr. Airy has proved that the eclipse which termi- 
nated the Lydian war occurred on the 28th May, 585 B.c.; and that as 
Cyaxares was king of Media at the time of that eclipse, the received 
chronology, by which he was at least ten years dead, must be false. If 
Mr. Airy had really proved what Mr. Bosanquet says that he has proved, 
it would, I grant, be impossible to maintain the received chronology ; but 
I deny the fact. Mr. Airy has asserted it, but he has given no proof of 
his assertion. I say this with the full knowledge of the paper on this 
eclipse that Mr. Airy has published in the Philosophical Transactions, the 
most inconclusive paper on a mathematical subject which I have ever pe- 
rused. Mr. Airy sets out with an hypothesis, which is not only arbitrary, 
but in the highest degree improbable, not to say absurd; and on this 
hypothesis his entire argument rests. Deny the hypothesis, and the whole 
of what he says in support of his position comes to nought. 

To make this plain, it will be necessary that I should introduce some 
mathematical statements; but I will take care that they be of the most 
simple kind. 

In order to find the place of the moon in latitude and longitude at any 
particular time, it is necessary to know its mean longitude, and also four 
other elements. By variously combining these, we obtain the arguments 
of a number of tables, from which we take out equations or corrections, to 
be applied to the mean longitude, and also the latitude and its equations. 
The tables are so constructed that this process, though laborious, presents 
no real difficulty ; and, the five elements being known, the moon’s place as 
derived from them may be confidently relied on. 

Before the series of tables by which the longitude, latitude, mo- 
tion, etc., are computed from the five elements, there are tables given 
by which the five elements are to be found for any instant. That these 
tables give the elements with sufficient accuracy for any time within the 
last hundred years is not to be doubted ; but whether or not they can be 
depended on for giving the elements at remote periods is another matter. 
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The case stands thus. Let us consider the mean elongation of the moon, 
that is, the excess of her mean longitude over that of the sun. It is cer- 
tain from physical astronomy that this may be expressed as follows: ¢ 
denoting the time. 

A+Bit+g(jel* + iw + etc.) 

A and B are known from observation with very great accuracy; and 
the sum of the terms A x Bé can be computed from the tables with great 
facility, whether ¢ be positive or negative ;—that is, whether the time for 
which the moon’s place is required be before or after the epoch of the 
tables. Another table is given, from which the supplementary terms in- 
volving the squares and cubes of the time may be taken. As the coeffi- 
cients of these are extremely small, it has been thought best to consider 
¢ in these terms as having for its unit a century. The first of these small 
terms for one century is considerably less than half what the term Bé is 
for one minute. From this it will be evident that an error might exist in 
the estimated value of the coefficient (3gx), which would be very sensible 
when multiplied by the square of a large number of centuries, but which 
might escape notice when multiplied by the square of a fraction of a cen- 
tury. Four seconds in the value of ga would be one second only for fifty 
years, but would amount to forty minutes for 2450 years. It is not then 
by recent observations that the value of this coefficient can be known. We 
must depend on theory, aided by remote observations. 

Now the coefficient contains as factors two quantities, g and 2. The 
value of g depends on the lunar theory. Laplace considered only one term 
of it, and made it about ;45. M. Plana pursued the investigation of its 
value much further, making it to consist of several terms; the first and prin- 
cipal of which he made ;4,. Mr. Adams has published a paper in 
which he shews that his predecessors had overlooked quantities which 
ought to have been taken into account, and which would diminish the 
term, which accordingly he made to be about ;4,5. Mr. Adams has not 
yet calculated the other terms of g; nor has he calculated the value of 4 
and &, which will presently be mentioned. He has not, at any rate, pub- 
lished the result of his calculations. M. Plana does not, I believe, accept 
Mr. Adams’s calculations, but I am not aware that he has attempted to 
disprove them; and it is said that he has admitted the existence of error 
in his own calculation. 

So much for one of the factors in the co-efficient of the square of the 
time. As to the other there is at least equal uncertainty. The quantity 
which I have called 2 is in fact the sum of five quantities, originating in 
the action of the five planets on the earth’s orbit, and of course propor- 
tional to the masses of these planets. But the masses of Venus and Mars 
are only known approximately, and that of Mercury can only be conjec- 
tured. The last named planet has been assumed to have a very great 
density, more than two and a half times that of the Earth, while the 
density of Venus is supposed to be something less than that of the Earth. 
It seems probable that the density of Venus should be a little increased, 
and that of Mercury greatly diminished. Both these changes would dimi- 
nish the value of z. The mean anomaly of the moon and the argument 
of her latitude are expressed by time similar to that above given. We 
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may express the former by C+Dé+A(}eé?+4yé) and the latter by 
E+ Ft+ (hat? + Lyf). 

The quantities C, D, E and F, are discoverable from modern observa- 
tions, and may be considered as accurately known, or at least very nearly 
so. Mr. Airy thinks that the Greenwich observations from which F was 
computed are not to be altogether depended on, and that a small error 
may exist in it. The quantities 2 and *& depend on the lunar theory, con- 
sist of.a number of terms, and have been computed by M. Plana. M. 
Damoiseau, whose lunar tables are in use, has also computed these quanti- 
ties, and I believe he makes & considerably greater than M. Plana does. 
He differs from him less as to g and h. 

I have thought it necessary to give this explanation before I pro- 
ceeded to shew the fallacy—I may say, the sophistry—of Mr. Airy’s 
paper. I will begin with stating the points in which Mr. Airy agrees 
with his opponents. On the 15th of August 310 B.c. (civil reckoning) in 
the morning, the fleet of Agattocles was passed by the Moon’s shadow, 
causing a total eclipse of the Sun which made the stars visible. The fleet 
must have been in or about E. Long. 15°.30' and N. Lat. (geometric) 
about 37°.45’. According to Damoiseau’s lunar tables, the Moon’s sha- 
dow would not have passed over this spot. A correction must, therefore, 
be applied to the Moon’s place as given by the tables; and a similar cor- 
rection, but of increased magnitude, must be applied to the moon’s tabular 
place in any ancient eclipse, such as that of the Lydian war. 

So far all persons would agree; but now comes the difference. The 
Moon’s place as given by the tables may be corrected, so as to make the 
shadow pass over the required spot, in an unlimited number of different 
ways; and Mr. Airy has selected that particular way, though @ priori the 
most improbable of all, which would suit the eclipse of 28th May, 585 ;— 
an eclipse which, in defiance of chronology, he was predetermined to make 
the eclipse of the Lydian war. The Moon’s shadow might be made to 
pass over the fleet by giving a certain increase to the Moon’s latitude, 
leaving her longitude unchanged; by diminishing her longitude to a cer- 
tain extent, leaving her latitude unchanged ; by diminishing her longitude 
to a less extent than this and increasing her latitude; and again by dimi- 
nishing her longitude to a greater extent, and diminishing her latitude 
also. The first of these corrections, which Mr. Airy has adopted, supposes 
that the secular equations (that is, the terms expressed by small letters in 
the above values, which involve the squares and higher power of the time) 
are laid down with perfect accuracy in Damoiseau’s tables, and must not 
be called in question, but that the quantity F, on which the latitude de- 
pends, may be altered. Accordingly, he assumes an error in this quantity, 
which is quite inconsistent with modern observations. Surely, it is infi- 
nitely more probable to suppose that the value of F, as deduced from 
modern observations, is correct, and that the error exists in the secular 
equations, as to the amount of which there is every reason to expect mate- 
rial error; seeing that, so far as they depend on calculation at all, the 
best mathematicians of the day are disagreed about them, and that there 
are data used in the calculation which are admitted to be uncertain and 
even conjectural. 
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Supposing, however, that we corrected the Moon’s place in the Eclipse 
of Agattocles by means of the secular equations, which would require that 
these equations should be diminished according to Mr. Adams’s view (and 
also, perhaps, by correcting the masses of Mercury and Venus) we should 
have to diminish these equations also in the eclipses of 585 B.c., 603 B.c., 
and 610 B.c. The diminution would be greater than in the eclipse of 
Agattocles nearly in the ratio of 64 to 49. The effect of this would be to 
destroy all pretensions that the first named of these there would have to 
be the eclipse of the Lydian war. If we admitted this correction, it would 
not be visible at all in any part of Asia Minor where we can suppose that 
the battle could have been fought. Therefore, I may venture to say, Mr. 
Airy will not admit this most probable supposition. On the contrary, the 
effect of the correction of the secular equations, such as would suit the 
eclipse of Agattocles, might bring the shadow of the Moon over a possible 
field of battle in either 603 or 610. If the value of g, 4 and k were settled 
by the consent of astronomers, we might be able to tell to which of these 
two the eclipse of Agattocles would point us. At present we cannot do 
so. I myself, however, entertain no doubt that the eclipse of 18th May 
603 was that which terminated the Lydian war. It occurred in the morn- 
ing, when the two armies would be commencing their battle, and its oc- 
currence at this time might naturally be considered as an intimation from 
heaven that they ought not to fight. Besides, this date best suits the 
chronology, as has been shewn by your correspondent J. F. in your last 
number. 

IT am, etc., 
Epw. Hincks. 
Killyleagh, County Down, 6th Dec., 1856. 


P.S. According to the estimate given by Mr. Adams in his paper, the 
Moon’s mean longitude at the time of the eclipse of Agattocles would be, 
in virtue of the correction made by him, about twelve minutes and a quar- 
ter less than the tables make it. This correction alone would throw the 
Moon’s shadow about six degrees and a half of longitude to the west of its 
course, as given by the tables; and would thus bring its northern part 
over the fleet. It seems to me probable that the other corrections sug- 
gested would greatly increase this effect, bringing the central or southern 
part of the shadow over the fleet. 





MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION, 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—In your number for October last, there is an article on the 
** Mosaic Account of the Creation” by “R. F.” on which I should like 
to make a few observations. The writer points out how, in his opinion, 
a wrong method of procedure has hitherto led astray all those who have 
endeavoured to solve the difficult but interesting problem, regarding 
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geology and Genesis. But his scheme is not merely destructive—he points 
out: how, according to his view, the true solution is to be reached. His 

rinciple has the great merit of simplicity, but I could have wished that 
it had been applied somewhat -in detail to the special difficulties of the 
ease. His theory, as briefly enounced by himself, is that “ whenever we 
find in Scripture anything which lies within the province of the sciences, 
that thing may be either true or false, but Scripture never says that it is 
either the one or the other.” Now we are met at the outset with a diffi- 
culty which we think R. F. ought to have explained, for it is said dis- 
tinctly in the statement of the fourth commandment, that in six days God 
made the heavens and the earth, etc. Though it had been true that the 
form of the revelation made by Moses was determined by existing views 
on cosmogony held by the Hebrews, yet this passage in the fourth com- 
mandment appears, at least, so entirely to homologate these views, that 
we naturally look for an explanation, at this point, from any theory which 
proceeds on the principle that revelation does not commit itself to the 
truth or falsehood of any facts of science. 

We have felt some difficulty also in admitting the justice of R. F.’s 
statement of the position occupied by geology with reference to the first 
chapter of Genesis. He says that, as a statement of scientific facts, the 
Hebrews necessarily misapprehended that chapter. Now, so far as the 
great leading object of Providence was concerned, in the truths referred to 
in the first chapter of Genesis, the Jews were at no loss whatever; for 
they understood, as well as we do, that the six days described in Genesis, 
and referred to in the fourth commandment, formed the solid basis on 
which the sabbatic institution rested. That we now can see other relations 
of these six days; that we now can get a glimpse farther back into the 
plan on which this planet has been constructed, is no more wonderful than 
that we now also can understand much better than the Jews did, the whole 
of their complicated typology, though they were more closely connected 
with it than we are. According to R. F. himself, the design of everything 
in Scripture is primarily spiritual, and according to that rule we can easily 
give the six days a place of the very utmost significance, so that it makes 
but little matter that the Hebrews never suspected Genesis of bearing an 
aspect which would ever be confronted by scientific discovery. In its 
primary and most important relation, they understood the bearing of the 
first chapter of Genesis just as we do. 

While speaking of geology, we have to state another desideratum which 
we felt in R. F.’s article, and that is that he thoroughly ignores the diffi- 
culties which have arisen from the geological side of the question. By 
means of his axiom he cuts the knot, he does not solve it. He speaks of 
the worldly extravagant theory of periods, and here we agree with him to 
some extent. We allow that the theory which extends the days of Genesis 
into the vast periods of geology, is, in its present form, utterly untenable, 
and in the face of the merest elements of philology; yet when we look at 
those who have held the period theory, from Cuvier to Miller, we meet 
with names entitied to some respect. Though they have not shone in 
fields of philology, yet was there no great fact, or body of facts, which 
urged on these men to adopt the period theory, even in the very 
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face of philological obstacles? When the crust of the earth is examined, 
it is found to be no sudden result, but an aggregate of gradual and pro- 
gressive changes that have been going on according to definite laws for 
millions of years. So marked have been these laws, that they can be 
traced in their origin, development, and prevalence. But the first chapter of 
Genesis, in like manner, is found to be no mere heterogeneous assemblage 
of disconnected facts. The brief summary given by R. F.—the matter of 
the earth, the sea, the sun, moon and stars, reptiles and fishes, birds, beasts 
and man—differs slightly from the order of genesis, and at the very same 
point it differs from geology. Everything is arranged according to law 
and order, any infringement of which can be easily detected, and the 
startling result of a comparison between Genesis and a synoptic table of 
geological history, is, that the order of the one is identical with the order 
of the other. I do not say that the entire scale of the one has been ap- 
plied, point to point, to the entire scale of the other, yet the application 
has been made successfully at so many points, that it can no longer be 
ignored. Of all this, R. F.’s theory takes no account whatever. 

Thus we have found R. F.’s axiom impracticable. Yet that there is a 
basis of truth in it we may readily admit. Is there a consistent plan of 
reference maintained throughout Scripture in regard to scientific facts? 
We think there is, but that R. F.’s axiom does not fully embody a state- 
ment of that plan. Facts, truths, we allow, are never scientifically taught 
in the Bible; yet we believe that many important facts, many deep truths, 
besides those primarily spiritual, are mentioned and homologated in Scrip- 
ture, but always popularly, and this distinction of popular and scientific 
fully explains the nature of the scriptural references to facts and truths, 
whether geological, physical, astronomical, or of whatever kind. The sun 
is said to rise and set—and this is true popularly, though not scientifi- 
cally; in the first chapter of Genesis the sun and moon are called two 
great lights, and are grouped together, which may be done popularly but 
not scientifically ; the creation of reptiles, quadrupeds and man, are men- 
tioned popularly, but there is no scientific enouncement of the great law 
which regulates the graduation of the vertebrate scale of the comparative 
anatomist; six days are described on which something is done, whether 
creation, restoration, or merely consecration, but the account is perfectly 
popular, and if we find by science that these six days thus popularly de- 
scribed may have a retrospective aspect to the gradual work of six great 
cycles of time, still Genesis gives no scientific account of the matter. It 
gives a popularly true account, and that must substantially coincide with 
the scientific account. From this, indeed, it follows that science en- 
larges our knowledge of Scripture, and developes aspects of truth which 
we should not otherwise have known, but this holds independently of 
geology. The Bible was written in Hebrew and Greek, and scientific 
philology comes in to give precision to our knowledge of these Scriptures. 
Astronomy comes in with its retrospective calculation of eclipses to deter- 
mine important chronological epochs in Biblical history, as may be seen 
in almost every number of the Journal for many numbers past. Yet the 
Bible teaches no scientific astronomy, and gives no scientific rules for ren- 
dering eclipses available for determining doubtful chronology. When the 
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passage in 2 Peter was written, that the heavens should pass away with 
great noise at the time of the final conflagration, there was certainly no 
intention of teaching chemistry: yet, according to modern knowledge of 
gases, this passage from Peter is considered as describing accurately a re- 


sult that will take place in the circumstances which the inspired writer 
refers to. 


Edinburgh, Oct. 16th, 1856. M. 





THE VATICAN MANUSCRIPT. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—Dr. Tregelles, in his admirable volume belonging to the new 
edition of Horne’s Introduction, but which the publishers (the Messrs. 
Longman), with extreme consideration for students, allow to be purchased 
separately, has a paragraph to the following effect :— 

“It has long been wished that there should be a fac-simile edition 
of this MS. [the Vatican Codex B}, and much has been said about such a 
publication prepared by Cardinal Mai. There can be no doubt that an edi- 
tion has been printed, containing both the LXX. and the New Testament 
from this MS.; but it does not appear to be what is commonly understood 
as a fac-simile edition. It seems rather to be a text closely following the 
MS. Various reasons have been assigned for its not having yet received the 
approbation of the Roman censors of the press. The death of the learned 
editor may prevent further steps being taken to publish his labours though 
printed. When Rome was in the hands of the Republican Government, 
and the authority of the Pope could no longer hinder the appearance of 
useful works, Cardinal Mai offered the impression for sale to Mr. Asher, 
the publisher at Berlin. The terms named by the Cardinal were deemed 
too high by Mr. Asher, and thus the negotiation was broken off. It was 
curious to find a Roman Cardinal endeavouring to enjoy a measure of 
liberty of publication when the Pope had fled from Rome, which he could 
not have when this ruler of the Romish Church was in the full exercise 
of his power. The French occupation of Rome, and the restoration of 
Papal authority soon prevented Cardinal Mai from publishing his edition ; 
and thus the boon so ardently desired by the biblical students of Europe 
and America was withheld.”—p. 163. : 

Now this seems to say expressly enough, that an edition of the Greek 
Testament, after the Vatican MS., has been actually printed, not published 
at Rome. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt, that a scholar so accurate 
in his facts as Dr. Tregelles, in stating this, speaks by the book. I hope, 
nevertheless, I shall not be charged with an unreasonable amount of 
scepticism, if I say how very desirable it would be to ease the doubts 
which many entertain on this point, if Mr. Asher would print the letter 
or letters of Cardinal Mai on the subject, which would enable us at once 
to ascertain whether the Italian scholar desired to circulate, through a 
German house, a work already in existence, or wished for their pecuniary 
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help, and professional advice in carrying through the press a work about 
to be undertaken. There need be no delicacy about printing this corres- 
pondence, as the poor Cardinal has gone to his last account; and the 
subject in question is one of universal literary, not private, interest. But 
it seems remarkable, that if such a work exists in print—which must have 
taken years to carry through the press,—we should be left to mere hear- 
say as the only evidence of the fact at the present day. With no better 
evidence before us, I must still pronounce the imprint incredible. 

In the printing office of the Propaganda, if it were there printed, ample 
evidence of the transaction might be obtained without violating any secrecy 
or being guilty of unchristian duplicity. Greek scholars must have been 
compositors, readers, and pressmen,—persons able in some sort to appre- 
ciate the kind of work they were employed on, and very likely to furnish 
trustworthy intelligence extra fores. How this information never leaked 
out into those literary channels in Rome which are accesible to foreigners 
resident there; and again, how a Greek volume of great biblical interest, 
assuming it to have had existence in a large impression (an edition), was 
never smuggled into circulation in the shape of a single stray copy, with 
or without Cardinal Mai’s privity,"is, to us, irreconcileable with the fact of 
its existence at all. This statement of ours is not meant to question Dr. 
Tregelles’s accuracy, but to get out of the worthy biblio-pole of Berlin, 
the evidence on which Dr. T. grounds his assertion; and any other confir- 
matory facts which may be within reach. re" 





To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 
Sir, 
I. In the April number of your Journal of Sacred Literature, in 
p. 222, mention is made of a Hebrew translation of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, and a letter is given from the eminent Hebraist Dr. Julius 
Fiirst, in which Dr. F. speaks contemptuously of the version published 
by the Jewish Society, and very highly of its rival. 

Can any of your correspondents furnish a short notice (with a few 
extracts) of Mr. Talkinson’s version. 

If. About ten years ago, there appeared in Murray’s Quarterly Review 
an article (from the pen of Mr. Cureton) on the subject of the Syriac 
MSS. brought to England by Archdeacon Tattam, in which it is stated 
that among them are important, and probably original and independent, 
documents connected with the celebrated Council of Nice. Can the 
writer of the paper on “Clemens Romanus” (B. H. C.), in your last 
number oblige your readers with any satisfactory information on this 
interesting subject. 
" CLERICUS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF MSS. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


My Dear Sir,—From some remarks in your last number, I infer that you 
will be glad to know what has been doing lately at the British Museum 
in the way of taking photographic copies of MSS. 

At the request of the Divinity Professors of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the trustees gave leave for the Alexandrian MS. of ‘Clemens Romanus,” 
the only one known to exist, to be taken by photography, under the care 
of Sir Frederick Maddon, Keeper of MSS. The work has been executed 
by Mr. Fenton (of the Crimea), and forms one volume in 4to. The leaves 
are only printed on one side, in order that in difficult places they may be 
held up to the light. The size of each page is very nearly that of the 
original; and the impression is very good and legible. The copies are 
not yet offered for sale, but a complete copy was laid before the Trustees 
about a month ago. It is supposed that they will be sold for £5 each. 

I hope this may lead to the preservation and multiplication of similar 
treasures elsewhere. 

Ever yours very sincerely, 
Cambridge, Dec. 15, 1856. WiLiiamM SELWYN. 
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The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in the ori- 
ginal Greek ; with Notes. By Cur. Worpswortn, D.D., Canon 
of Westminster. Part I. The Four Gospels. London: Riving- 
tons. 1856. Small folio, pp. 340. 


Tuts work will be hailed as a boon of no ordinary value by many stu- 
dents of the New Testament, and be thought highly of by all who 
prefer a conservative theology to one which is free-thinking and pro- 
gressive. As we adopt, in these matters, the motto In medio tutis- 
simus ibis, we value the volume before us, without either rating old 
divinity so highly, or so much depreciating the moderns as Dr. Words- 
worth does. Earnest, sincere, and learned, that gentleman has all 
his religious sympathies engrossed by the past, and this necessarily 
makes him exaggerate the imperfections and dangers of the present 
schools of criticism and exegesis. We can scarcely convey the author’s 
view, on these subjects, in a single extract, and yet the following will 
be sufficient for our present purpose :— 

““We may observe a gradual decline in the science of sacred interpretation ever 
since the middle of the last century. We find its origin in a sceptical unbelief of what 
is mysterious and supernatural, and in a cold and heartless attempt to account for the 
miraculous phenomena of the New Testament by natural causes. And when Ra- 
tionalism had done its work, and had revolted the minds of reasonable men by its 
own irrational hypotheses, then the Evil Spirit, who is ever on the alert to assail the 
foundations of Holy Writ, changed his mode of attack, and drew off his forces ina 
different direction; and having endeavoured to subvert men’s faith by rationalizing 
what is spiritual in Scripture, would next endeavour to destroy them by spiritualizing 


what is rational, and by dissolving the facts of sacred history in a haze and mist of 
mythology.” 


This is a partially true utterance, but it is rather one-sided. If 
we patiently separate the precious from the vile, the chaff from the 
wheat, we shall find a residuum of what is really valuable large enough 
to compensate for the evils which Dr. Wordsworth well points out. 
It has become the fashion in our day to indulge and express too much 
apprehension in relation to free research and even an unhealthy latitu- 


dinarianism. Everything which endangers scriptural orthodoxy should - 


be exposed and refuted ; but this may be done without any fears being 
entertained either for the present influence of the truth, or its ultimate 
triumph. As far as we are able to judge, all the efforts of the critical 
faculty, put forth on the Bible by both friends and foes, have done far 
more good than harm ; and the efforts of enemies have served the cause 
they hoped to injure. We wish Dr. Wordsworth could entertain this 
opinion, as it would give more expansion to his own admirable plan, 
and combine better the light of the present with that of the past. 
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The text adopted is Dr. Wordsworth’s own, concerning which we 
will let him speak for himself :— 


“ The text of the present edition is not a reprint of that hitherto received in any 
impression of the New Testament. The editor has endeavoured to avail himself of 
the collations of MSS. which have been supplied by others, and to offer to the reader 
the result at which he has arrived after an examination of these collations. He has 
not thought it requisite or desirable to lay before the eye a full apparatus of various 
readings. It would have swollen the volume to too great a bulk, and have occupied 
the place reserved for exposition. Besides, that important work has been done, or is 
in course of being done, by others. And to their labours he would refer those who 
are desirous of ascertaining the process by which the text of the present edition has 
been formed. At the same time he feels it his duty to state that (whether rightly or 
wrongly is left to the judgment of others) he has not deviated so far from the text 
commonly received as has been done in some recent editions. And he cannot forbear 
adverting with satisfaction to important evidence which has come to light since the 
commencement of the printing of this volume, and which has confirmed him in the 
principles he had adopted of caution in deviating from the received text. A seventh 
edition of the New Testament is now in course of publication under the editorship of 
a learned person, to whom the present age is deeply indebted for his labours in collat- 
ing MSS. and publishing transcripts of early copies of the New Testament, Constantine 
Tischendorf. It will be found, on examination of the prospectus of that seventh edi- 
tion, that he frankly confesses that he had been led to follow too implicitly the lead of 
certain favourite MSS., in his earlier editions. And the fact is, that in his new seventh 
edition he abandons his former readings, and generally returns to those of the received 
text in more than a hundred places in the Gospel of St. Matthew alone.” 


The Notes constitute an amount of learned matter, drawn from all 
sources, ancient and modern, such as must be seen to be appreciated. 
But, as we before said, the editor gives a preference to the ancient 
fathers of the Church, for reasons among which we find the following : 


“* While it is freely allowed that modern expositors enjoy some advantages which 
were not possessed by the ancient, and that the works of the ancient writers cannot 
be read profitably without sobriety of judgment, yet it is also certain that the ancient 
interpreters are never chargeable with some errors which impair the value, and mar 
the use, of some modern expositions. They are never flippant and familiar. They 
are not self-conceited and vain-glorious. They are never scornful and profane. They 
handle Scripture with reverence. Their tone is high and holy ; produced by careful 
study of Scripture, with humble prayer for light to the Divine Author of Scripture. 
They reflect some of that light, and spiritualize the thoughts of the reader, and raise 
them to a serener atmosphere, and do not depress them into the lower and more 
obscure region of clouds, which hang over the minds of those who approach Scrip- 
ture with presumption and irreverence, and which disable them from seeing its light, 
and, much more, from unfolding it to others. 


As a specimen of Dr. Wordsworth’s manner, and of the use he 
makes of the older expositors, we copy the following from Luke vii. 
36 :— 


“This narrative, not found in any other evangelist, is full of tenderness and encourage- 
ment to the Gentile world, which might see a beautiful picture of itself in the woman 
that was a sinner, and despised by Simon the Pharisee, but blessed on her repentance 
by Christ, and might thus be taught to love much, and to present those members of 
the body (Rom. xii. 1), and faculties of the soul and estate, which had been before 
abused to the service of sin and Satan, as living sacrifices to Christ. Her eyes, which 
once longed after earthly joys, she now consumes in penitential tears ; her hair, which 
she once displayed for idle ornament, she now uses to wipe the feet of Jesus; with 
her lips, which once uttered vain things, she kisses those holy feet ; the costly oint- 
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ment she now offers to God. See Romans vi. 19; ‘As ye have yielded your mem- 
bers,’ etc. Compare St. Amphiloch., pp. 67—85. Gregor., Hom. xxxiii. in Evangelia. 
St. Ambrose applies this history thus: ‘ Expande capillos, sterne ante Christum cor- 
poris has dignitates... . Accurre ad pedes. Ubicunque audieris Christi nomen, accurre. 
Lacrymis confitere delicta ...si desideras gratiam, caritatem auge, mitte in corpus 
Jesu fidem resurrectionis, odorem ecclesiz, Caritatis unguentum. Non unguentum 
mulieris Dominus, sed caritatem probavit. Pecuniam conferas pauperi, ut deferas 
Christo. Corpus ejus Ecclesia est.’ ” 


The work is a fine specimen of beautiful printing, and the size, a 
small folio, is very convenient for use. We may probably examine 
the critical and exegetical principles more at length, when another part 
appears, and will take leave of it at present with a quotation from 
Dr. Wordsworth’s remarks on inspiration :— 


“Much has been written in modern times on what is commonly called, though 
perhaps not very correctly, verbal inspiration. Words are symbols of things. The 
words of Scripture are the instrument used for the conveyance of a knowledge of the 
things of God to the mind of man. And in order that the things of God may be 
rightly conveyed to the human mind, it is necessary that the verbal symbols should 
correctly represent, as far as human language can represent, what is in the Divine 
mind. And if we say that the writers of the New Testament were not under the 
control and direction of the Holy Spirit in their use of words, we do in fact deny their 
inspiration. How far this control and direction extended, it would be presumptuous 
to attempt to define. St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans, and Tertius wrote 
the same thing, but not in the same way. Tertius was not inspired—St. Paul was. 
Tertius wrote as a mechanical instrument in the hand of a man; St. Paul wrote as a 
free agent in the hand of the Holy Ghost. And St. Paul affirms that the words which 
he writes in his Epistles are ‘ not words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” St. Paul, therefore, we are sure, was under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit in his words as well as thoughts, in the letter as well as in the sub- 
stance of what he wrote for the teaching of the Church of Christ, and in that which 
was received as Canonical Scripture by her, to whom Christ promised his own pre- 
sence, and that of the Holy Ghost.... The mind of Christ is Divine. The Holy 
Spirit, and the Holy Spirit alone, knew what was in the mind of Christ. And Holy 
Scripture was not to tell us merely that which Christ taught by means of words, 
which are human coinage, but what was in the inner treasury of wisdom of him who 
is Divine. If the Holy Spirit had given us but one verbal account of Christ’s sayings, 
he would have given a far less clear view of Christ’s mind than we now possess. This 
arises, not from any imperfection in the working of the Spirit, but from our imper- 
fection, and from that of the instrument to be used by the Spirit for the conveyance 
of a knowledge of Christ’s mind to us,—namely, human language. He has given to 
us a fuller knowledge of that mind, by presenting its sense to us in different points of 
view ; just as a painter gives us a clearer idea of a human countenance or a landscape, 
by representing it to us from different sides... . For example, if we had but one 
account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, we should have a far less complete 
notion of what was in the Divine mind of him who instituted it, than we have now by 
reason of the varieties of expression, by which the Holy Spirit represents in the several 
gospels the divine thoughts which were in the mind of Christ at its institution.” 





St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. The text revised, and illustrated 
by a Commentary, intended principally for the use of Ministers and 
Students of Theology. By Henry T. J. Baccr, B.A. London: 
Nisbet. 1857. 8vo. pp. xxxiii., 234. 


Tue labours of one whose literary qualifications are like those of Mr. 
Bagge, and who entertains his general views and feelings as to the 
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sacred writings and on the subject of divine truth, cannot fail of con- 
tributing something in aid of scripture studies. His conviction that 
the Scriptures are stamped with divine authority, is, in proportion as 
it is genuine and duly felt, the best possible safeguard against the mis- 
leading influence of subjective prejudices. Its tendency is to repress 
extravagancies of all kinds; to deter a man from utterances, on the 
one hand, dictated rather by a sceptical philosophy than by the sacred 
text, and on the other hand, from imposing a peculiar system of dog- 
matic theology on the divine word ; while it would moderate the out- 
pourings of devout speculation suggested by loose and superficial no- 
tions as to the meaning of Scripture. The sentiments of Mr. Ellicott 
on this subject (whose labours have received our warm approbation in 
this Journal), which are cited by Mr. Bagge, are excellent and well 
expressed. If we would train our younger students to be reverential 
thinkers, earnest Christians, and sound divines, we must habituate 
them to a patient and thoughtful study of the words and language of 
Scripture, before we allow them to indulge in an exegesis for which they 
are immature and incompetent. If the Scriptures are divinely in- 
spired, then surely it is a young man’s noblest occupation, patiently 
and lovingly to note every change of expression, every turn of lan- 
guage, every variety of inflexion; to analyze and to investigate; to 
contrast and to compare, until he has obtained some accurate know- 
ledge of those outward elements which are permeated by the inward 
influence and power of the Holy Spirit of God. In short, if in any 
enquiry a man’s results should flow from a rigid induction, it is in the 
investigation of the Scripture. 

It appears, however, from the title of this work, and from the im- 
portance Mr. Bagge has connected with his labours as to the text, that 
an important object in this work is a purely critical one. It would 
seem as though the revision of the text had been a very important, if 
not the chief object of his labours, and that Mr. Bagge has constructed 
and published an original text. We, of course, are far enough from 
saying that a commentator is to adhere for ever to any sort of mump- 
simus, however venerable by long use. But we confess to great caution 
of feeling on this subject, which feeling is not diminished by having 
traced dywev the course of biblical criticism, and for many years. To 
us it appears that the present state of biblical criticism would seem to 
intimate that it is a matter of some courage, not to say with Mr. Elli- 
cott, ‘hazardous, if not presumptuous,’ for one of less than gigantic 
advantages in this way, to come out with an original text of so im- 
portant a portion of Scripture as the Epistle to the Galatians. It is 
quite true, as Mr. Bagge says, that there are many reasons why a 
critic should not be able unreservedly to follow either of the great 
representatives of this principle (viz., that the text is to be sought for 
in ancient authorities only), Lachmann and Tischendorf. This is true ; 
but one important reason why the labours of the latter incomparable 
critic are not to be implicitly followed, is, that with the candour of a 
great man he is himself modifying his former views as to what is 
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really ancient, and retracting some of his former conclusions in obe- 
dience to increasing evidence ; so that the very principles of forming 
such a judgment as can be safely presented to the public are not yet 
sufficiently determined, and we think it likely that Mr. Bagge may 
see reasons for wishing that the publication of his critical results had 
been deferred. In all important cases indeed a commentator must 
satisfy himself as to the reading of particular passages, and ought to 
give the evidence on which he has done so; which, in fact, it is com- 
monly less difficult to do in important cases than in smaller and more 
frequent variations. In perusing the greater part of this work, how- 
ever, we find few cases in which his criticism has an important bearing 
on his exegesis. 

With regard to the Commentary, we are able to say that it is 
in general conducted on sound exegetical principles. Sometimes the 
author has condescended to remarks which a minister and a duly quali- 
fied student of the Scripture would not require, as being familiar to 
every scholar; but to one who is studying the Epistle for the first 
time, Mr. Bagge’s help will often be very acceptable. We cannot but 
think, however, that on what may be called the great points of this 
Epistle, his dogmatical theology has considerably outrun his exegesis. 
We will refer to one out of many cases by which this remark might be 
illustrated. On the passage, Gal. iii. 6, éXoydoOn dutuy eis Sexaoodynr, 
he comments thus :— 


‘“«¢ It was imputed to him for righteousness,’ or justification, which as is plain from 
Rom. iv. 1, seqq., is the principal notion in this d:caootvn. For since through one 
man sin entered into the world of created beings then in the loins of that one man; 
and since universal death became the consequence of the universality of sin; and 
since by one man’s offence judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; then mani- 
festly Abraham, inheriting condemnation and death, needed justification and life. And, 
moreover, as there have been but two covenants, one of works, the other of grace, made 
with, and effectual in Christ, and as in this latter alone justification and life are to be 
obtained, it is plain that in Christ alone could Abraham obtain that which he needed. 
And as in the covenant of grace justification and life accrue to the sinner through the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, as condemnation and death did accrue to him through 
the imputed disobedience of Adam, it is evident that if Abraham were justified at all, 
he must have been justified through the imputed righteousness of Christ.” 


This, now, is Mr. Bagge’s theology, and perhaps will make his 
work acceptable to some. We doubt much whether it is deducible 
from this and similar texts. The righteousness which was reckoned as 
belonging to Abraham was that confiding love of God for which he 
was so eminent, which is the main element of faith, which is the 
mother of all the virtues, which it has been God’s good pleasure to 
promote in every dispensation, but of which his inestimable love in 
Christ, the culmination of his grace, supplied the constraining motives. 
We believe that this latter view is sustained by the most rigid inter- 
pretation of all the Scriptures which relate to this subject. 
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Biblical Researches in Palestine and the adjacent Regions: a Journal 
of Travels in the years 1830 and 1852. By Epwarp Rosryson, 
Ext Smiru,,and Others. Drawn up from the original Diaries, 
with Historical Illustrations, by Epwarp Rosrsoy, DD., LL.D. 
In Three Volumes. Second Edition, with New Maps and Plans. 
London: Joun Murray. 1856. 


Rosrinson’s Biblical Researches is a work which, on its first appearance 
in 1841, attracted a large measure of attention, and led to much dis- 
cussion respecting some of the opinions advanced therein, Its marked 
superiority as a book, over a great majority of those relating to the 
Holy Land—and their name is Legion, for they are many—excited 
the admiration of scholars and men of science, and won for it a fore- 
most position. The author of it, already favourably known for his 
many biblical labours, by the publication of this work became much 
more distinguished, and received the highest compliments which could 
be awarded to a literary man. Stimulated by his successes, and anx- 
ious to render his labours upon the geography of Palestine as complete 
as possible, Dr. Robinson undertook a second journey thither, not only 
to explore new fields, but to re-investigate some which he had already 
traversed. He now republishes, with some modifications, the original 
work, and adds to it an entirely new volume as the fruit of his second 
voyage. The present, therefore, must be regarded as the completed 
work, and containing the ultimate published results of his investiga- 
tions and studies. It is undoubtedly a remarkable monument of the 
zeal and learning of its author, and will long remain as a most valu- 
able authority in matters pertaining to the geography and typography 
of the most interesting of all lands. 

There is no country which has such scenes as Palestine, and around 
which cluster so many hallowed associations. A knowledge of it fur- 
nishes us with the most valuable illustrations and elucidations of the 
Scriptures both of the Old and New Testaments, whose statements are 
continually verified by the facts which have been brought to light 
respecting it. We have no sympathy with those narrow-minded per- 
sons who can remain indifferent to that land whose history goes back 
to a period so remote, which has been the theatre of such wonderful 
events, and where patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and even the Redeemer 
of men, were born, and lived and died. Its “ blessed acres” are holy 
ground, and everywhere awaken thoughts and memories, such as no 
other land can awaken. We therefore turn to volumes like these before 
us with peculiar feelings of pleasure, and follow their author with an 
interest which never flags. To a certain extent, the countries adjacent 
to Palestine claim the same honour, because they too are more or less 
allied to the persons and events which distinguished it, and are referred 
to continually in the sacred volume. Of course the lapse of time, and 
the succession of events, have blotted out many of the memorials of the 
past, and changed much of that which yet remains, but notwithstanding 
this, and to a certain extent because of this, the diligent labours of 
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modern travellers are perused with avidity by those who make the in- 
telligent study of the Scriptures their avocation, and their delight. 

The three volumes of Dr. Robinson are remarkable alike for the 
number of facts which they record, for the ability and learning which 
they exhibit, and for the positive results which they place before us. 
Besides repeating much that was known before, they add materially to 
our information, and while some of the author’s inferences may be 
deemed questionable, he has frequently succeeded in correcting the 
errors and resolving the difficulties of others. We have been assured 
that the statements here made are generally accurate and trustworthy, 
although some things must be taken cum grano, where the feelings of 
the traveller have led him to attach an undue importance to what he 
saw. This veracity is a most valuable feature of the book, and one in 
which it stands in favourable contrast with some to which we could 
refer. Wherever an error of description occurs in Dr. Robinson’s 
work, we believe it arises solely from inaccurate observation, which may 
be traced sometimes to haste, and sometimes to enthusiasm. As it 
respects the cases in which incorrect inferences are drawn, they are 
owing either to an error of judgment, or to an incomplete acquaintance 
with the facts. It is a great thing to have implicit confidence in the 
honesty and conscientiousness of an author always, but especially in 
cases like this. There is another observation which we have been led 
to make, by an examination of the Biblical Researches, and it is that 
the author, while imbued with a profound reverence for the Scriptures, 
and a hearty love of antiquity, is free from the bias of superstition, and 
intent only upon the acquisition of facts. He does not therefore see a 
marvel at every step, and the memorial of a miracle in every monu- 
ment; nor does he attach unquestioning credence to the traditions 
which everywhere swarm; he rather puts them aside as partial and 
prejudiced witnesses, and in general refuses to listen to them, until he 
has pursued an independent enquiry. To most this will be a recom- 
mendation, but to a few it may not be, as they love to be told and to 
believe the wonderful things which tradition records. Not a mere 
sight-seer himself, Dr. Robinson has not written a book for such, but 
for the lovers and seekers for truth. So far is he from shewing any 
peculiar favour to local traditions merely because they are such, that he 
unhesitatingly declares, that “all ecclesiastical tradition RESPECTING 
the ancient places in and around Jerusalem, and throughout Palestine, 
IS OF NO VALUER, except so far as tt is supported by circumstances known 
to us from the Scriptures, or from other cotemporary testimony.” This 
passage occurs as we have printed it in the first volume, and is verbally 
repeated in the reeently written portion of the work. The fixing of 
localities and the finding of relics has always been a profitable trade 
with the priests of superstition, and been encouraged and almost de- 
manded by the devotees of superstition who require strong spiritual 
stimulants, and would pine away without excitement. The Jerusalem 
traditions are of course very numerous; the Jerusalem Itinerary (A.p. 
333) mentions, as still standing on the site of Mount Olivet, the palm- 
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tree from which the people broke off branches to strew before Jesus. 
At that early period the column to which Christ was fastened when he 
was scourged, had already been found ; and to the same age belong the 
invention of the cross, the discovery of the holy sepulchre, and other 
things of the kind. It took a century after its discovery, to find upon 
the column just referred to, the traces of the Saviour’s blood. And so 
in many other cases, after the first publication of a legend or tradition, 
successive additions have been made to it, which resemble the secondary 
and tertiary deposits of geology. So often is this true, that we have no 
doubt the geology of tradition would be found an interesting subject of 
ante not merely in relation to Palestine, but Europe. 

. Robinson makes an important distinction in tradition, which he 
calls either native or foreign. The native tradition is the oftener true, 
and the people are frequently unconscious of it, as when it exists in the 
names of places, which have been perpetuated from the time of the He- 
brews to our own in many instances. But with reference to foreign 
tradition the case is widely different, it has been the growth of ages, 
and owes its existence to self-interest, ingenuity, credulity, and such 
like. What is affirmed in the following sentences is sufficiently dis- 
graceful, but nevertheless, too true :— 


“ Palestine, the Holy City, and its sacred places, have been again and again pour- 
trayed according to the topography of the months; and according to them alone. 
Whether travellers were Catholics or Protestants, has made little difference. All have 
drawn their information from the great storehouse of the convents ; and, with few ex- 
ceptions, all report it apparently with like faith, though with various fidelity.” 

We dwell the rather on this matter of tradition, because it has 
assigned the place of almost every event recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, and many of those mentioned in the Old. They will tell 
you where Peter’s cock crew; will shew you the houses of the rich 
man and of Lazarus; and almost anything else you may wish to see. 
Now it is evident that some truth attaches to some of these traditions, 
but equally evident that the great majority of them must be false. If 
an endeavour be made to discover the ground on which they rest, the 
arguments adduced are as inconsequent and absurd as those by which 
Bossuet proves the resurrection and assumption of the Virgin Mary. 
‘* How can this doctrine be established ?”’ says he in the Catechisme de 
Meaux. ‘“ Hereby that Jesus Christ, when he arose, raised many saints 
whom he led in triumph into heaven; and we are bound to believe he 
would not do less for his mother.’’ 0, admirable historian! O, excel- 
lent logician! Verily, thou has invented thy facts, and imagined thy 
reasons. Where do we read, that when Christ arose, others rose with 
him; or that when he ascended he took others with him? What a 
flight for the Eagle of Meaux! We do read of others rising when Jesus 
died, but of none who rose when he arose. As if uncertain whether 
this argument is sufficient to prove the resurrection and assumption of 
Mary, Bossuet proceeds to give another: “On what else can this be 
established ? On this; that the Church, which has been alway so 
anxious from the beginning, to preserve the relies of the bodies of the 
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holy apostles, of St. Stephen, and of others of that early age, has never 
mentioned those of the Virgin!” Such is the foundation of sand on 
which old superstitions are compelled to build; and what is true of 
dogmas, even the most cherished, is true of other matters. The inves- 
tigations of Dr. Robinson in Jerusalem, and his subsequent studies, have 
convinced him that some of the most ‘holy places’ are nothing but 
common ground, if indeed they be not worse, as the seats of imposture 
and fraud in the name of truth and goodness. 

For ourselves, we would much rather remain in ignorance of the 
holy places for ever, then have palmed upon us an invention of lying 
priests ; just as we would rather receive nothing, than have a serpent 
given us instead of a fish. Even in regard to that most famous of all 
sacred places, the holy sepulchre, about which so much blood has been 
shed during so many ages, very strong reasons are adduced by Dr. 
Robinson for believing that what is now exhibited is not the grave of 
Christ at all, and never was thought of as such for three hundred years 
after his burial. We are quite inclined to believe this, and to think 
that ‘no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.’ The conclusion 
of our author himself is given in the last volume in these words: 
“Thus we are brought at last to the conclusion, that the genuineness of 
the present site of the holy sepulchre is neither supported by well authen- 
ticated historical facts, nor by prior tradition, nor by archeological 
features. The question, therefore, after all, ‘must principally be de- 
termined by topographical considerations.’ The fact that an unbroken 
tradition of fifteen centuries now testifies to the alleged discovery of 
the holy sepulchre, has no bearing to shew the genuineness of the spot 
thus fixed upon. The tradition may have had its origin in error, and 
in that case, the only effect of its long continuance has been to fasten 
that error the more firmly upon the world. The similar tradition in 
respect to the place of Stephen’s martyrdom, which sprung up a cen- 
tury later, is too instructive on these points to be wholly passed over.’’ 
Of this latter discovery, which took place in December, a. p. 415, he 
proceeds to give an account, and institutes a comparison between it and 
the recovery of the sepulchre. The truth of the one is certainly as 
well established as that of the other; and the relics of Stephen have 
been always held in peculiar veneration. At Toulouse they still pro- 
fess to have the stone which caused his death. 

It is not our purpose to give any detailed account of the researches 
of Dr. Robinson in Egypt and Idumea, or Palestine and Syria ; but we 
may remark that we are deeply indebted to him for his descriptions. 
We have brought together a mass of facts and observations which will 
well repay the most careful study ; and we obtain from the whole a 
lucid and accurate view of the present state of the localities visited. 
We have read the work with the greatest pleasure, and have obtained 
from it a more correct view of the scenes it describes than we had be- 
fore. It is, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction that we call attention 
to one of the most important, contributions of biblical geography and 
topography which it has ever been our lot to meet with. 
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We shall draw our remarks on this interesting work to a close, 
with a few observations. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Robinson has succeeded in fixing 
many important localities mentioned in Scripture and other ancient 
writings, and has shewn long current opinions to have been in many 
cases wrong. And even if subsequent research should prove him to be 
in error on some points, and we think it very possible, yet notwith- 
standing, he will deserve our gratitude for having directed attention to 
questions of such importance, and for having led the way to a correct 
knowledge of places around which so many hallowed associations cluster. 
We do not always admire the style in which the book is written, and we 
frequently think a less positive tone would have become the author on 
not a few occasions. But when we think of the multifarious particulars 
to be enumerated, and the importance which attaches, in the eyes of 
most men, to the questions discussed, we can readily pardon minor 
blemishes. And then, to adopt the language of the Roman poet,— 

“ Ubi plura nitent—non ego paucis 


Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 


We have no doubt that many will be stimulated by the perusal of this 
work, to make themselves better acquainted with the geography and 
present condition of the Holy Land. 





The Early Reformers of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. First 
half, John Wykliffe; by Frepertck Béurincer. (Die Vorre- 
formatoren, ete.) Zurich: Meyer and Zeller. 1856. 8vo. pp. 
643. London: Nutt. 


Tue English public have lately not been without the means of knowing 
a good deal about Wykliffe, especially since Dr. Vaughan has directed 
his well-known historic learning to this favourite subject. In 1829 
Dr. Vaughan had published a work in three volumes, called The Life and 
Times of Wykliffe, a second edition of which appeared in 1831. This 
work was entirely recast and published in 1853 under the title John 
de Wykliffe, a Monograph. A work by Lewis had appeared in 1720, 
called The Life and Sufferings of Wykliffe, an edition of which was 
printed at Oxford in 1820. Dr. Vaughan’s work, especially in its 
last form, is reckoned by Bohringer of considerable value from the 
copious extracts which it contains from the most popular and unedited 
writings of Wykliffe. Yet he believes that there is still much new 
light to be thrown, from similar authentic sources, on the character and 
opinions of Wykliffe, which is essential to a true estimate of him, even 
on the part of his own countrymen, but especially on the part of those 
to whom English sources of information are not accessible. His general 
estimate of Wykliffe as a man, a Christian and a reformer, is very 
high. He reckons him to have been incomparably more important in 
his influence than any of the early reformers, and, mainly on this ac- 
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count, has given great proportionate space to this part of his large 
work, The Church of Christ in its Witnesses. But as he writes in the 
interest of no particular confession, he feels bound to exhibit his hero 
on all sides, and this he thinks has never yet been done. He considers, 
for instance, with regard to Dr. Vaughan’s work, that in its most valu- 
able part, the historic matter, the extracts from Wykliffe’s popular 
writings, are too much selected, given out of their connexion, and even 
modified for controversial purposes, that neither Vaughan nor Lewis 
have given anything like an adequate view of Wykliffe’s theology. 
Neither of them have duly noticed Wykliffe’s most important theolo- 
gical work, the Trialogus, which Bohringer considers as embodying 
the theology of all Wykliffe’s writings. 


“This work,” says he, ‘the most extensive of Wykliffe’s works, especially in his 
riper years, comprehends the result of all his previous writings, . . . it comprehends 
all the subjects which belonged to a body of divinity in his time. It is besides deci- 
dedly a systematic work, the only work of Wykliffe, perhaps, which can be so called, 
and is the chief source from which a knowledge of his system can be drawn, espe- 
a. as almost all the purely scientific writings of this great thinker are still un- 
edited. 

The author states that it was in fact in Wykliffe’s time and after- 
wards, when his views were called in question, the work to which on 
all sides appeal was made for a statement of his views as a theologian. 
It seems, however, that no tolerable edition of this important work is 
in existence. It was badly printed and edited at Basle from 1521 to 
1525, and still worse at Leipzic and Frankfordt in 1753. The im- 
portance of this document, in the opinion of our author, has led him to 
exhibit and discuss it at considerable length, more than a hundred 
pages of this work being devoted to it. 

Bohringer, as we have intimated, has not taken a side, at least so 
as to disparage the reformer. He appears to admire the views and ob- 
jects of Wykliffe more than any conservative religionists in this country 
and abroad would be inclined to do. He does justice to the Christian 
sincerity and the greatness of his character; and he views his extra- 
vagances in relation to his times. But he has given the reader a fair 
opportunity of viewing the reformer and his conduct, as he says, ‘on 
all sides’’; and while on the whole he extols his hero, he does not re- 
gard him as a model for all times, but rather as one of the many forms 
in which Christianity has developed itself, to be viewed in relation to 
other and very different forms in which the same essential principles 
have manifested themselves. 





An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The Tenth Edition, revised, corrected, and brought down to 
the present time. Edited by the Rev. T, Hartwett Horne, B.D. 
(the Author); the Rev. S. Davipson, D.D., of the University of 
Halle, and LL.D.; and 8. P. Treaeties, LL.D, London: Long- 
man and Co. 1856. 4 vols, 8vo. The two volumes by Mr. 
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Horne, pp. 648, 764; Vol. III. by Dr. Davidson, pp. 1132; Vol. 
IV. by Mr. Horne and Dr. Tregelles, pp. 796. 


Few works of modern times have contributed more to the advancement 
of biblical knowledge than Mr. Horne’s Introduction. We remember it 
with reverence, as having supplied our early studies with the solution of 
numerous questions, and stimulated us to make further advancement. 
Viewed in relation to the time when its earlier editions appeared, it 
supplied a want the urgency of which is far less felt in the present day, 
owing to the abundance of similar productions. We believe we shall 
state the opinion of by far the larger class of our readers when we say 
that no ordinary honour is due to the revered author, who, for about 
half a century, has thus given a right direction to the studies of the 
rising ministry of the Church, and aided them in their after career. 

For these reasons we rejoiced when we saw the announcement that 
a new edition of this work was preparing. We felt doubtful indeed 
how two co-editors, Drs. Davidson and Tregelles, could so co-operate 
with Mr. Horne as to produce a harmonious whole, yet we hoped for 
the best, and were prepared to give the result a kind reception. We 
expected that Mr. Horne’s plan and materials would have been re- 
tained, but corrected, enlarged, and supplemented with all the recent 
information furnished upon the various topics, in a manner which Mr. 
Horne, at his advanced age, could not be expected to supply it. We 
thought, in our @ priori conception of the new edition, that it would 
have a oneness of plan, and that we should be able to recognize all the 
features of an old favourite, although with more of youth and vigour 
from the infusion of the new elements. But, whether our expectation 
was reasonable or not, it was doomed to disappointment. We found 
the new work to be “a thing of shreds and patches,” a body whose 
disjecta membra were partly thrown into confusion, and partly not to 
be found. Volumes I. and III. retain their former shape and sub- 
stance, but volumes II. and IV. are altogether new and heterogeneous 
in reference to Mr. Horne’s former edition. Dr. Davidson has discussed 
his subjects more suo, with perfect independence and almost a super- 
cilious disdain of his co-adjutors, and his volume has no connexion 
whatever with what precedes and follows. Dr. Tregelles has done all 
that he has accomplished in concert with Mr. Horne, and with an 
urbanity contrasted with the surliness of Dr. Davidson. Yet even his 
part does not cohere with the original work, and it would be far better 
as a separate treatise. In short, there has been in the whole arrange- 
ment a neglect of our Lord’s aphoristic teaching, ‘‘ No man seweth a 
piece of new cloth on an old garment, ete.” 

But more than this want of homogeneity has to be told. Dr. 
Davidson has been charged by Mr. Horne and Dr, Tregelles, with 
using the “ Introduction” as a vehicle for heterodox opinions, against 
which both these gentlemen protest. Dr. Tregelles has expressed his 
own views at length in the present number of the Journal, but we are 
bound to say that he has but little sympathy with ourselves in the 
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line of argument he has pursued. We wish to do justice to Dr. David- 
son, notwithstanding his coarse treatment of ourselves, as pointed out 
in our last number; indeed, we feel that it behoves us to be more 
careful in estimating his views rightly, because of that treatment. 
We cannot allow great principles to be sacrificed because of party pre- 
judices or novel theories, and we think both these have been made too 
much of in the objections started against Dr. Davidson. As part of 
Horne’s “ Introduction ” we think his volume quite misplaced ; but on 
its own grounds, it is a valuable contribution to Biblical literature. 
We object to many of his views, but they may be held, most of them 
we think, without the holder being otherwise than a firm believer in 
Divine Revelation, or in the Scriptures as given by inspiration of God. 
We think it hard indeed if a man is to be called heterodox because he 
cannot think the eighth chapter of Proverbs refers to our Lord, and 
we consider the long passage quoted from Dr. Me Caul by Dr. Tregelles 
as a piece of special pleading, to say the least. We cannot now enter 
on the subject further, but simply protest against biblical science being 
thrown back three centuries by a sort of papal intolerance. The way 
in which the Record has treated Dr. Davidson, and is treating all who 
cannot indorse its ignorant and bigoted views is barbarous ;—not only 
unworthy of a Christian, but disgraceful to a free country. One thing, 
however, we must add, that until Dr. Davidson publicly qualifies or 
explains his approval of Mr. Macnaught’s dangerous book, he must ex- 
pect to have his orthodoxy suspected. 





Travels of Rabbi Petachia of Ratisbon. Translated from the Hebrew 
and published, together with the original, on opposite pages, by 
Dr. A. Beniscu. With Explanatory Notes by the Translator 
and Wiiu1am F, Arsworts, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.8., ete. London : 
Triibner and Co., 1856. 12mo. 


Tis is, on many accounts, a very curious work. The travels of a Rabbi 
of the twelfth century, written in Hebrew, will be acceptable to students 
of that language; while the opinions of such an enquirer into the 
nature of men and things, must be interesting to all thoughtful readers. 
The Rabbi travelled through Poland, Russia, Tartary, the Crimea, 
Armenia, Assyria, Syria, the Holy Land and Greece. His object in 
these distant excursions does not appear; probably he only did what 
men have alway been found doing, travelling for adventure. His obser- 
vations are acute, and an extract or two from them will sufficiently in- 
troduce the work to our readers. The following is the account given 
of the “head of the Jewish Academy at Babel :”— 


“The head of the academy has about two thousand disciples simultaneously, and 
more than five hundred surround him, and they are all well informed. But before 
they are ripe for the academy they study in the city under other teachers, and when 
ripe they are brought before the head of the academy. The head of the captivity is 
Rabbi Elieser, and under him is the head of the academy. The head of the academy 
occupies a large house, which is covered with tapestry; he himself is clothed in 
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garments adorned with gold. He sits above, while the disciples are sitting on the 
ground. He discourses to the interpreter, and the interpreter to the disciples. The 
disciples address their queries to the interpreter, and if the interpreter does not know 
anything he addresses himself to the head of the academy. An interpreter expounds 
a treatise on one side, and another interpreter expounds another treatise on another 


= The whole study is with an intonation, and after the delivery he expounds it 
to.them.”’ 


Near Bagdad prophets are interred; and this is the description of 
the coffin of Daniel :— 


‘* Originally he was buried on one side of the river, and there was there great 
plenty, prosperity, and blessing. Then these on the other side of the river said, 
‘ Because the righteous man is not buried in our portion, therefore our district is not 
blessed.’ And there were constantly great wars between the two districts, during 
which the coffin was violently transferred from bank to bank. At last some elders 
came, who, having brought about a settlement between them, they took the coffin 
and suspended it by iron chains, on high iron pillars, erected in the middle of the 
river. The coffin is made of polished copper, conspicuous in the middle of the river, 
ten cubits above the water. At the distance it looks lustrous like glass. The Jews 
told him that any vessel passing underneath the coffin will proceed in safety if those 
in it be pious, but will founder if this be not the case. He was further told that 
underneath the coffin there are fish with golden pendants in their ears. He, how- 
ever, did not pass underneath the coffin, but stood on the brink of the river, looking 
at the coffin.” 

Then, as now, the East had its marvellous things to impose on 
travellers :— 

** Among the oaks of Mamre dwelt an old man, who was near death when Rabbi 
Petachia arrived there, and he told his son to shew Rabbi Petachia the tree under 
which the angels rested. He also shewed him a fine olive tree cleft into three parts 
with a stone in the middle. They have a tradition that when the angels sat down the 
tree was cleft into three parts, each resting under one tree whilst sitting on the 
stone. The fruits of the tree are very sweet. By the tree is the well of Sarah ; its 
waters are clear and sweet. . . . They also shewed him a stone of twenty-eight 
cubits, upon which Abraham, our father, was circumcised. The old man affirmed, 
with an oath, that now he was quitting the world and would not say a falsehood, that 
one day, on the fast of the Day of Atonement, he saw a fiery angel and a fiery horse 
by the well of Sarah, who was offering up his devotion.’’ 


Jewish School and Family Bible. Vol. III. Containing the Books 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve minor Prophets. 
Newly translated under the supervision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi 
of the united congregations of the British Empire, by Dr. A. 
Beniscu. London: Triibner and Co., 1856. 8vo. pp. 360. 


Tus volume completes Dr. Benisch’s labours, which have been before 
spoken well of in this Journal. In the preface to the whole work the 
translator enters pretty fully into the character of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, and points out instances in which a want of the knowledge 
possessed by Hebrews, led the translators astray. All persons who 
take an interest on the subject of versions of the Bible, should see 
and study the present one ; for while all the readings are not, we think, 
sustainable, many of them are decided improvements on our own. We 
will give Dr. Benisch’s renderings of two celebrated Messianic texts 
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in Isaiah, from which we conclude that he has not discharged his task 
without the bias which our labours generally take from our previous 
opinions. 

Isaiah vii. 14, ete. “‘ Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a 
sign: Behold the young woman is pregnant, and is bearing a son, and 
thou shalt call his name Immanuel.” 

Isaiah ix. 5, etc. “ For unto us a child was born, unto us a son was 
given ; and the government was upon his shoulder: and they called his 
name Wonder, Counsellor of a god-like hero, Father perpetual, Officer 
of peace. Of the increase of the government and peace there is no 
end, etc.” 


A Commentary on the Discourse of the Lord Jesus, called the Sermon 
on the Mount. By the Rev. J. F. Topp, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Liskeard. London: Longmans. 1856. 12mo. 
pp. 394. 


From the examination we have been able to give to this volume, we 
have formed a high opinion of its merits. The author comes to his 
task with much learning, extensive reading, and a grasp of mind in 
relation to biblical subjects not always possessed by the commentator, 
though so indispensable to make his labours successful. One object 
kept in view by Mr. Todd is stated in the following passage, which is 
all we can now lay before our readers :— 


‘* But now as a man, in the form of a servant himself, and as one ‘ made under 
the law,’ with reverence be it spoken, in referring to that law He could only speak 
as a Teacher and Expositor, not as a Lawgiver; and we shall presently see how 
emphatically he corrects any false impression which might possibly have arisen in 
the minds of his hearers, that He was come to dissolve existing laws, or to extend 
them, as if they were deficient in breadth and spirituality. 

** It certainly is a very grievous error to contrast the standard of morality incul- 
cated in various parts of the one Holy Bible, which is all given by like inspiration 
from God, and which everywhere unfolds the same sublime and comprehensive rule 
of supreme love to God, and of equal law to every man. The apostle declared, that 
even in those parts which alone were familiar from childhood to Timothy, it was all 
‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ;’ 
because its details, when rightly expounded, warn us to abstain from all evil, and 
tend to perfect the man of God, and to render him complete in every good work. 
Now true religion must always have been the same spiritual thing, a powerful prin- 
ciple influencing the whole man; since happiness is invariably connected with 
holiness, or the restoration of the divine image to the soul; and an unchangeable 
God necessarily requires the same meetness, at all times, for the enjoyment of his 
presence, because all evil is infinitely abhorrent from his perfections. Coleridge, 
therefore, rightly denied that there is a single moral precept of the Gospel which is 
not to be found in the Old Testament ; but he considered the proof of this a grand 
desideratum, and this, too, as a thing calculated to open the eyes of Socinians, if 
anything can, to their false estimate of the object of the Messiah’s Advent. It is 
hoped that such proof may be found given in detail in this ‘Commentary.’ ’’ 


But like most theories, this is carried too far. There is, no doubt, 
identity as to principle in the morality required under every dispensa- 
tion. But then allowance must be made for a rudimentary state, and 
for the principle of development. 
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New Translation and Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes: with 
Critical Notes on the Hebrew Text. By the Rev. Bensamin Weiss, 
Missionary to the Jews; Author of “ A Christian Jew on the Old 
— Scriptures,” etc. London: Nisbet. 1856. 24mo. pp. 

40. 

So little has been done in England in the way of exposition of the 

Book of Ecclesiastes, that we welcome any judicious labours in so 

neglected a field. The present author is a Hebrew, converted to Chris- 

tianity, and he has produced a volume which really elucidates the sacred 
text. The work may be profitably read by the learned and the ordi- 
nary student of the Bible. 





1. Inspiration a Reality ; or, a Vindication of the Plenary Inspiration 
and Infallible Authority of Holy Scriptures: in reply to the Rev. 
J. Macnaught. By the Rev. J. B. Lowe, A.B., Incumbent of St. 
Jude’s, Liverpool. London: Longmans. 1856. 24mo. pp. 256. 

2. Inspiration a Reality and Infallibility a Delusion; or, a Letter, 
concerning the Rev. Josiah B. Lowe’s “ Inspiration a Reality,” 
addressed to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester. By the 
Rev. Joun Macnaucut, M.A., Oxon, Incumbent of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s, Everton, Liverpool. London: Longmans. 1856. 8vo. pp. 16. 

3. Criticism Criticised, and Misrepresentations Corrected: being a 
Reply to the Rev J. Macnaught’s Letter to the Bishop of Chester. 
By the Rev. J. B. Lows, A.B., Ex. 8.T.C.D. London: Long- 
mans. 1856. 8vo. pp. 18. 


WE noticed Mr. Macnaught’s volume in our last number, and we feel 
an increased conviction of its utter unworthiness as the production of 
a minister of the Church of England, and its destructive tendency as 
regards the divine authority of the Bible. On this account we should 
have been glad if its statements had been well met; but we cannot say 
this is done in Mr. Lowe’s volume. He merely reiterates the common- 
places about plenary inspiration, and by claiming entire infallibility for 
the sacred writers, gives his adversary an advantage over him. The 
two pamphlets shew how dangerous it is to substitute subjective notions 
for sufficient proofs of anything. 





1. The Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles ; with Short Notes 
for the Use of Schools and Young persons. By Henry Corton, 
D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel. London: J. H. and J. Parker, 
1856. 18mo. pp. 384. 

2. A Large-print Paragraph Bible, with Marginal Renderings, Intro- 
ductions, Alphabetical Indexes, and numerous Maps. Each Book of 
Holy Scripture being published separately. London: Samuel 
Bagster and Sons. 1856. Part I. Genesis. 12mo. pp. 125. 


THEsE are some of the fruits of the recent agitation respecting our 
Authorized Version. It is presumed that our system of chapters and 
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verses disguises or alters the meaning of the text; that by arranging 
it in paragraphs light will be thrown upon the sacred volume. No 
doubt this is the case in some instances, but we think the benefit is 
greatly exaggerated. However, the Messrs. Bagster confer a benefit 
on many readers, by the portable form in which they are now furnish- 
ing the separate books of Scripture, and the large type in which they 
are printed. The work of Archdeacon Cotton is very meagre. The 
Notes are not worthy of the name... 





The Commentary, wholly Biblical, in the very words of Scripture. Lon- 
don: Bagsters. 4to. Part I and IT. 


Tuts will provea really valuable acquisition to students of the Bible. 
Besides saving the trouble of searching all the marginal references, it 
allows the mind to consider, in their collected form, the bearing and 
weight of the parallel passages. 


Parting Counsels: an Exposition of the First Chapter of the Second 
Epistle of the Apostle Peter ; with Four additional Discourses. , By 
Joun Brown, D.D., Senior Minister of the United Presbyterian 
Congregation, Broughton-place, Edinburgh, and Professor of Ex- 
egetical Theology to the United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh : 
Oliphant and Sons. 1856. 8vo. pp. 342. 


Dr. Brown has confined himself to the first chapter of this Epistle, 
because, while believing in its divine authority, he feels there are diffi- 
culties surrounding the other portion which his leisure did not enable 
him to grapple with. There is in this acknowledgment a proper tribute 
paid to the arduous character of sound criticism, which is altogether 
ignored by less learned and flippant writers on biblical subjects. He 
acknowledges a completeness in the first chapter, which renders its 
separate consideration more easy; and he has treated it in the com- 
plete and masterly way in which his previous exegetical tasks have 
been performed. 








A Vindication of the Authorised Version of the English Bible. Part 
III, containing remarks on Mr. Sharpe's “ Critical Notes on the 
Authorised English Version of the New. Testatment” as far as St. 
Matthew i—v., and St. Johni—v. By the Rev. S. C.-Matan, 
M.A. London: Bell and Daldy. 1856. 12mo. pp. 38. 


Mr. MALan continues, in his small work, what he has done so well in 
the portions which have been brought before our readers. The sum- 
ming up of the argument is worthy of consideration. 

‘*At the same time, attempts at revisions or at retranslations do great good. 
They shew plainly how superior to them all the AurHorizEp VERsIoN is on the 
whole. We have ample proofs of the way in which the American Bible Union was 
got up; and the recent disclosures have brought to light facts which one could have 
deduced from the doubtful scholarship of the revisers. Dr. Turnbull also, in his 
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efforts ‘ to adapt his translation to the present state of the English language,’ shews 
plainly that he has no correct knowledge of it himself; and Mr. Sharpe, who is a 
much bettcr scholar, and known as a recent translator of the New Testament, often 
disappoints one, in his very superficial criticism of the sacred text. Nay, even such 
a trustworthy critic and earnest student as Mr. Stanley, is not always right; simply 
because none of us ever is. Here is, then, sufficient cause for humility and self- 
diffidence when we handle the Worp or Gop; lest we should mistake it as regards 
ourselves, and misinterpret it to others, 

** At all events, it is evident that however desirable a revision of the AUTHORIZED 
VERSION may be, the time for it does not seem to have yet come; since the right 
men to do the work do not yet appear to exist. It is easy to find fault; but very 
difficult to correct. So men will go on talking and discussing, proposing this and 
suggesting that, and go no further: because fifty men cannot now be found as they 
once were, willing to pledge themselves by earnest prayer to sacrifice ‘self’ to the 
cause of truth; and thus to labour to promote not their own object, but the glory of 
Gop, and that only. 

‘‘ This may be owing, perhaps, less to the men themselves, than to the circum- 
stances in which they live. Be that as it may, the great work of revising the 
EnG.isH Brats will not be done in a manner worthy of it and of the nation, until it 
pleases Gop to pour forth a spirit of greater union among the members of His 
Church in this land, than there is at present.’’ 





The Christian Cosmos. The Son of God the revealed Creator. By 
Epwarp WituiaM Grinrietp, M.A. London: Seeley and Co. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 358. 


Mr. Gainrietp thinks that the fact that all things were created by the 
Son as stated in the Scriptures and the creeds of Christendom, has 
fallen too much into abeyance, and that Christians need to have it more 
prominently brought before them. He has performed his labour with 
his usual research and perseverance, and added a valuable contribution 
to our dogmatic divinity. 


The Treasury Harmony, and Practical Expositions of the Four Gospels, 
exhibiting our Lord’s Life and Ministry in one hundred sections ; 
with Analytical Introductions, Scripture Illustrations, Notes selected 
from the most approved Commentators, Practical Reflections, Geo- 
graphical Notices, copious Addenda and Indices. Also, seven gra- 
duated Charts, geographically and chronologically localising every 
Event in the Gospel History. Compiled by Rosert Mimpriss. 
London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 1856. 4to. pp. 1092. 


Tuts work has long been before the public, and has done good service 
to a very large class of Bible readers. The present edition is a very 
handsome one, and will form an acceptable present to a Sunday-school 
teacher, or to other persons who have not access to more learned works. 
It supplies almost everything which could be laid before an English 
reader, on the Four Gospels. 


VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. K K 
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The Book of Job, illustrated with Fifty Engravings from Drawings by 
Joun Gitpert, and with Explanatory Notes and Poetical Parallels. 
London: Nisbet. 1857. Imperial 8vo. pp. 218. 


As a Christmas present, this volume possesses all the necessary qualities 
of attractiveness, in the engravings, the printing and paper, and the 
external decorations. But it has higher claims to notice, for the 
author has illustrated the Book of Job in a very pleasing manner, and 
compressed in a small compass the substance of many learned volumes. 


oe 


Lectures on St. Paul, illustrative of the leading events of his life. By 
Weever Watrer, M.A., Vicar of Bonby, and Prebendary of 
Empingham, in the Cathedral of Lincoln. London : “7 and Co. 
1856. 18mo. pp. 242. 


Tue aim of Mr. Walter is not a high one. He states that “if the 
lectures pretend to anything, it is to furnish an instructive, and he 
hopes, not unattractive addition to the too scanty stock of books for 
Sunday reading.” This object he has well accomplished ; but his own 
description by no means exhibits all the claims of his work. The inci- 
dents of the life of St. Paul are very skilfully brought together and 
made to afford profitable instruction to the reader. It is evident that 
the subject is thoroughly understood, and that the author has modestly 
given the results of learning and research which are yet kept in the 
back ground. 





Ladies of the Reformation: Memoirs of Distinguished Female Charac- 
ters, belonging to the period of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century. By the Rev. James Anperson, Author of “ Ladies of 
the Covenant,” etc., etc. Illustrated by James Gopwin, Grores 
Tuomas, etc. London: Blackie and Son. 1856. Small 8vo. 
pp. 683. 


Tue first series of these Female Memoirs appeared two years ago, and 
met with a large measure of public favour. This continuation of the 
design is well carried out, and the author and the artist have together 
produced a very attractive volume, The former work described cele- 
brated women of England, Scotland, and the Netherlands; the present 
relates to those of Germany, Switzerland, France, Italy and Spain, 
among whom are the wives of Luther, Calvin, and Zwingle, with 
several ladies of high degree. Mr. Anderson seems to have used 
great diligence in collecting his materials. 





1. Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche. Von Dr. 
Avueust Neanper. Dritte Auflage. Gotha: Friedrich Andreas 
Perthes. 1856. (‘¢ Neander’s General History of the Christian 
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Religion and Church.” 2 vols. imp. 8vo, pp. 860, 956. London: 
Dulau and Co.) 


2. Memoirs of Frederick Perthes: or Literary, Religious, and Political 
Life in Germany, from 1789 to 1843. In two volumes. Edin- 
burgh: Constable and Co. 1856. pp. 980. 


WE have joined these two works together because Perthes, the cele- 
brated German bookseller, was the intimate friend of Neander, and the 
originator and publisher of his great Church History. The Memoirs 
supply most interesting information upon the origin and progress of 
that celebrated production—the result of labours which occupied the 
whole life of the author. To those who like to consider the beginnings 
of great undertakings, the following will be acceptable :— 


“Perthes had known Neander from his early years, and had published his 
‘Julian.’ In December 1822 he had written to him: ‘ Your ‘ Julian’ is but a frag- 
ment; will you not extend the fragment into a whole? I heartily wish that you 
would give us a connected history of Christianity under Constantine and Julian, this 
period appearing to my own mind even more and more important the more I read 
respecting it.’ These words, as Neander often declared, gave the first impetus to his 
* Universal History of the Christian Religion and Church.’ As early as January 
1823, he wrote to Perthes in reply: ‘ Your challenge will not have been in vain. 
The whole period from Constantine to Julian is closely connected, and affords scope 
for many practically important reflections. The book on Julian, which I have not 
seen for years, and of which I do not possess a copy, must be written over again, for 
which I hope I shall have time and strength.’ In the autumn of 1824 Neander 
visited Gotha, and stated that he had attempted to recast his ‘ Julian,’ but had given 
it up, as he had now determined to write a detailed Church History. ‘God give 
Neander health and strength to finish his work,’ said Perthes to a friend ; ‘ perhaps 
there is no one who, at the present time, can do so much as he for Christianity. 
Neander, in his character of faithful historian, will most probably refute himself 
better than any one else could do, and prove the necessity of a visible Church.’ ”’ 


The volumes, from which this is an extract, are full of information 
of the most instructive kind. The edition of Neander is the last, care- 
fully edited by Ullmann, who has supplied an interesting preface. The 
whole arrangement of the volumes, and copious indexes, make them all 
that could be wished for a work of reference. 





Exzekiel’s Temple ; its Design unfolded, its Architecture displayed, and 
the Subjects connected with it discussed. By the Rev. H. S. War- 
LEIGH, Chaplain of Parkhurst Prison, Isle of Wight. London: 
Shaw. 1856. 8vo, pp. 256. 


Ir is well known how many schemes of prophetical and millennial in- 
terpretation are based upon, or illustrated by, the remarkable descrip- 
tion of a temple given by Ezekiel. Mr. Warleigh endeavours to refute 
these, by shewing that the vision had its accomplishment in the return 
of the Jews from Babylon, and the building of the second temple. Sub- 
sidiary to this main design, there is much useful discussion on kindred 
topics, and the whole work is worthy an attentive perusal. 
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The Song of Songs shewn to be constructed on Architectural Principles. 
By Perer Macruerson, A.M., Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Shep- 
herd and Elliot. 1856. 8vo, pp. 32, with a Plan. 


Tue author states in a prefatory note that “the object of the pamphlet 
is to draw attention to the applicability of architectural principles for 
explaining the way in which the contents of several of the poetical 
books of the Old Testament have been arranged. As an example, the 
Song of Solomon bas been printed upon a single sheet, in such a way 
that by a little attention to the explanation given, the reader will find 
no difficulty in apprehending the nature of the plan according to which 
the poem has been constructed. It is not pretended that the architec- 
tural arrangement actually given is the only one admissible in the 
case; yet it explains many peculiarities totally unaccounted for by the 
usual principles applied to solve the problem regarding the structure of 
the Song of Solomon.” 





The Hexaglott Bible ; containing the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments in the Original Tongues ; together with the Greek 
Septuagint, the Hebrew New Testament, the Latin Vulgate, the 
Authorised English Version, the French and German, Versions. 
Edited and revised with great care and diligence, by several Cler- 
gymen. London: Henry Cohn, 111, Strand. Part I. Genesis I. 
—XXXIII. 4to. pp. 96. 


We have received this first portion of a great work too late to make 
it the subject of criticism, and we can only introduce it to our readers. 
Its appearence is all that could be wished, and, provided its literary 
execution corresponds, it will deserve general support. We shall fully 
describe it in our next number. 





The English Harmony of the Four Gospels in Paragraphs and Paral- 
lelisms, with the Variations of the Ancient Manuscripts and Versions, 
Marginal References, and Critical Explanatory Notes. London : 
Allen, 1856. 4to. pp. 210. 


Tus is a part of the Bible in Paragraphs which we have so often 
recommended, complete as far as the Gospels are concerned. It forms 


a very neat and commodious volume, giving the results of a vast amount 
of learned reading. 





Assyrian Texts Translated. By F. H. Talbot. No. 1. Bellino’s Cylinder. 
2. The Cylinder of Esarhaddon. 3. A portion of the Annals of 
AsHuRAKBAL. Printed for private distribution. London: Harrison 
and Sons. 1856. 8vo. pp. 32. 


Tuts learned tract may be obtained of the Author by anyone interested 
in the study it illustrates, on application to Messrs. Harrison, St. Mar- 
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tin’s Lane, London. It will be found a useful auxiliary in the present 
state of the Assyrian language. 





Contributions to the Cause of Education. By James Pruians, Esq., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. London : 
Longmans. 1856. 8vo, pp. 604. 


Axtuoveu this work is a little extra limites in reference to this Jour- 
nal, we feel we shall be doing service to our readers by bringing it 
under their notice. Professor Pillans has spent a long life as an edu- 
cator, and thoroughly understands his profession; and the volume be- 
fore us contains reprints of tracts and treatises published by him during 
a long course of years. 





1. Reflections on Church Music, for the consideration of Church-goers 
in general. By Cart Encer. London: Scheurmann, 1856. 
8vo, pp. 112. 

2. Hand-Book for the Oratorios. Part I. The Messiah; Part IT. 
The Creation. Arranged with an Accompaniment for the Piano- 
forte or Organ. By Joun Bisnor, of Cheltenham. London: 
Cocks and Co. 1856. Large 8vo. 


Tne first of these is a well-written treatise, the perusal of which would 
do much to reform our congregational psalmody. The oratorios are 
worthy of notice, because, while well printed, they are issued at only 
two shillings each ! 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST QUARTER. 


FOREIGN. 


Anaker (F.)—Brief a. d. Galater in Bibelstunden. Leipz. 8vo. 
Al Makkari, Analectes sur l’histoire et la littérature des Arabes d’ Espagne, 
publiés par R. Dozy, G. Dugat, L. Krehi, et W. Wright. Leyden. Vol. i., parti. to. 


Bechor-Schor (J.)—Commentar zum Pentateuch (Hebrew), hrsg. v. A 
Jellinek. 1. Abth. “ Genesis u. Exodus.” Leipz. 8vo. 

Bibel, die Heilige Schrift. Luthers Uebersetzung, nesh v. Meyer berichtigt 
v. Dr. Rud. Stier, Bielef. 3 parts 8vo. 


Bible. Traduction de la Bible par 8. Cahen. Pentateuque. Nouv. ed. 


Paris. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. 
Bungener (F.)—Christ et le siécle. Quatre discours. Geneva. 12mo. 
Bunsen (C. C. J.)\—Gott in der Geschichte, oder der Fortschritt des 


Glaubens an eine sittliche Weltordnung. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Die Bibel. Fur die Gemeinde iibersetzt und erklart. 





5 vols. 8vo. 


Eisenlohr (Dr.)—Das Volk Israel unter der Herrschaft der Konige. II. 


Theil. Leipzig: Brandstelter. 8vo. 


Guérin.—De ora Paleestinee a promontorio Carmelo usque ad urbem Jop- 
pen pertinenti. 8vo. 


Hengel (W. A.)—Interpretatio Epist. ad Romanos. Fasc. 3. Sylv. Duc. 


8vo. 


Herme Pastor Greece ediderunt interpret. vet. Latin. add. R. Anger et 
G. Dindorf. Lips. 2 parts, 8vo, 


Hofmann (R.)—Symbolik od. systematische Darstellung d. symbolischen 


Lehrbegriffs der verschiedenen christlichen Kirchen, Leipz. 8vo. 


Monumenta Sacra Inedita. Nova Collectio. Vol. II. Fragmenta Evangelii 
Luce et Libri Genesis ex tribus codicibus Grecis Quinti Sexti Octavi Secali, in palimpsesto, 
ex Libya in Museum Brittannicum advecto, altero celeberimo Cottoniano ex Flammis erepto, 
tertio ex Oriente Nuperrime Oxonium — Addita sunt et novi et Veteris Testamenti 
fragmenta similia Nuperrime in codi imorum reliquiis inventa. Nune pri- 
mum eruit atque edidi A. F. C. Tischendorf, ‘lige. 


Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. Textum ad. fid. cod. et graec. et lat. 
ined. recens. atque emend. notis illustr. vers. lat. passim correcta, prolegomena indic. instr. 
A. R. 


M. Dressel, accedit Herme Pastor ex fragmentis Grecis Lipsiensibus, instituta ques- 
tione de vero eius textus fonte, auctore C. Tischendorf. Lips. 1856. Royal 8vo. 


Salzmann (Aug.)—Jérusalem. Etude de reproduction photographique des 


monuments de la ville sainte, depuis l’époque judaique jusqu’d nos jours. Paris. Liv. i. 4 iv. 
(12 photogr. plates.) Folio. 


Testamentum Novum, Grace. Ad antiquos testes denuo recensuit, appa- 
ratum criticam omni studio perfectum app ionem isagogicam pretexuit C, 
Tischendorf. Lips. Editio vii, Fasc. 1, 2. 8vo. 


Weber (G.)— Geschichte der Kirchenreformation in Grossbritannien. 
Die Lollarden u, der destructive Theil der Reformation—Der constructive Theil der Reforma- 
tion u. die puritan. Seetenbildang. Leipzig. 2 vols 8vo. 
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Wright W.)—The Travels of Ibn Jubair. Edited froma MS. in the Uni- 
versity Library of Leyden. Leyden. 8vo. 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. Zehnter Band. 
IV. Heft, Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 





ENGLISH. 
Anselm (St.)—Meditations and Prayers to the Holy Trinity and our Lord 


Jesus Christ. Oxford: J. H. and J. Parker. 18mo pp, 298. 


Burgess (Rev. Henry, LL.D.)—The Bible and Lord Shaftesbury; an 
Examination of the positions of his Lordship respecting the Holy Scriptures, delivered at a 
Public Meeting of the Bible Society at Oxford: in a Letter to J. D. Macbride, Esq., D.C.L., 
Principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. London: J, H. and J. Parker. 8vo, pp. 48. 


Chamberlain (Rev. T., M.A.)—The Seven Ages of the Church, as indi- 


cated in the messages to the Seven Churches of Asia. London: Masters. 12mo, pp. 84. 


Davison (John, B.D.)—Discourses on Prophecy, new edition. London : 
J. H. and J. Parker. 8vo, pp. 390. 


Goodwin (Rev. Harvey, M.A.)—The Ginny of the only-begotten of the 
Father seen in the Manhood of Christ. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1856. Cambridge : 
Deighton. 8vo, pp. 230. 

Green (Rev. T. Sheldon, M.A.)—A course of developed Criticism on 
passages of the New Testament materially affected by various readings. London: Bagsters. 
8vo, pp. 204, 


Greenwood (Thomas, M.A.)—Cathedra Petri; A Political History of the 
Great Latin Patriarchate. Books 1 and 2 from the first to the close of the fifth centary. London: 
Stewart. 8vo, pp. 510. 

Hardwick (Rev. Charles, M.A.)—Christ and other Masters, an historical 
inquiry into some of the chief parallelisms and contrasts between Sa the religious 


systems of the Ancient World. Part II. Religions of India. Cambridge: Macmillans. 8vo, 
pp. 220. 


Howard (the Hon. and Very Rev. Henry E. J., D.D., Dean of Lichfield— 
The Books of Exodus and Leviticus, according to the Version of the LXX. Translated into 
English, with Notices of its omissions and insertions, and with Notes on the Passages in which 
it differs from our Authorised Translation. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 8vo. 


Johnstone (Rev. W. H., M.A.)—The Image of the Invisible; and the 


Life of Christ viewed in relation to St. Peter’s promise, that we are to be partakers of the 
Divine Nature. London: Oakey. pp. 94-. 


Maurice (Rev. F. D., M.A.)—The Gospel of St. John, a series of Dis- 


courses. Cambridge; Macmillan, 8vo. 


Moore (Rev. Daniel, M.A.)—Daily Devotion; or, Prayers framed on the 


successive Chapters of the New Testament. London: Kerby and Son. 12mo, pp. 444. 


Reichel (Rev. C. P., B.D.)—The Nature and Offices of the Church, The 


Donnellan Lecture for 1854. London: J, H. and J. Parker. S8vo, pp. 190. 
Selwyn Gulielmus (8. T. B.)—Note Criticee in Versionem Septuaginta- 


viralem, Exodus chap. i—xxiv. Cambridge: Deighton. 8vo, pp. 80. 


Swainson (Rev. C. A., M.A.)—An Essay on the History of Article XXIX., 
and on the Statute of 13tk Elizabeth. Cambridge: Macmillans. 8vo, pp. 56. 
Tagart (Edward).—Two Discourses on the History of the Authorized 


Version of the Bible, and of the expediency of its revision by Public Authority, London: 
Whitfield. Feap. 8vo, pp. 44. 
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Wayland (Francis).—Notes on the Principles and Practices of Baptist 
Churches. London: Triibner. 12mo, pp. 340, 


Williams (Rev. Rowland, B.D.)—A Dialogue on the Supreme Lord, in 
which are compared the claims of Christianity and Hinduism and various questions of Indian 
Literatare and Religion fairly discussed. Cambridge: Deightons. 8vo, pp. 578. 


Wright (W.) Professor of Oriental Languages at T. C. Dublin.—The 
Book of Jonah in Chaldee, Ethiopic, Syriac, and Arabic, with Glossaries. London. 





[ The length of our Correspondence department compels us to defer the 
Intelligence until our next number. } 





Mitchell and Son, Printers, 24 Wardonr Street, Oxford Streei. 
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